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PHEFACE 

L Ti ;RH f tiftn a buntlred yeajis ego it would have been 
imposHible to write any history at all of the ancient 
aricnta.1 lands; to~day a ain gle city in but one of 
those lands lamiaheH matter for a Tolume. It is the 
mark of a notable piogreBs, won by a few decades of 
brilliant achievement in the study and in the field, but 
whether in this case ambitiou has not ovcr-iBached itself 
the reader will better judge at explicit than in the preface. 
If this book be held justified, then local history of ancient 
eapStem cities is justified with it, siiiee there aiu other 
places which offer as much material, and many abler 
writers to celebrate them. For the selection of tJr the 
anthor need advance no other reasons than the existenco 
of a general interest in that city, and some personal 
acquaintance with it on bis own part. But if the book 
must be judged a failure, ho will presume to ignore the 
most obvious explanation, and seek a fiattering eicuae 
in the poverty ami nature, of hia material, the austerity 
of facts vouchsafed, the multitude of those denied, the 
want of detail and pereonal colour ; orwari res ipso negai 
conitTiici doccri. In short, ho will conoludo that ancient 
history must know her place, and must not yet, without 
their gifts, seek to vie with her younger eiatBiH. 

The present work, then, is to be viewed os an attempt 
to gather from many sources the most interBsting facts 
now known concerning the fortunes of Ur throughout 
its long life. To these the excavations have, of course, 
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made a notable contribution, but it is no part of the 
present purpose to describe those works, and therefore 
this book is in no eetise a substitute for the preliminary 
accounts (to be mentioned below) published aisnualiy by 
the excavators; far less is it an antidpation of the full 
official publication of the excavations at Ur and in its 
neighbanrhood, of which two volumee have already 
been prepared, and of which more are still to come. 
All that this book seeks to provide is an bistorical thread 
upon which the discoveries at Ur may be strung. 

In all local history there mnst be the difficulty of 
keeping it duly mindful of its limitation without lodng 
the wider context, and the reader will soon peredve 
that this difficulty has been felt here with especial force. 
The inclufiioh of perhaps too much cf the background 
might bo defended by pleading the scantiness of purely 
local informatioii, and the genem) unfamiliarity of the 
eubjoct; what is no doubt more serious is the unevennesa 
of the treatment in this particniar. The excuse must be 
that it is imposBiblo to frame rigid principles of dis¬ 
crimination, and that in their absence the unregulated 
judgment is sure to be incondstent. Yet in spite of 
whatever space bas been here exjiended on the general 
history of BabyloniAt Assyria, An d the neighbouring 
lands, there ntay arise the neoesaity for the general 
reader to consult more comptuhcnaiTe works» and (of 
those in English) ho will then best refer to such books 
as Ur, Hail's Andmi History of tfit ATcar Easi^ or the 
relevant chaptere in the gr^t £7i4^i%c Andsnt History^ 
For the Biverlands in particular Oiere are at his disposal 
the authoritatiTo works of the late Profeaaor L. W, King, 
History of Sumer arid Akkud and History of Babyior^t 
now continued and partially revised hy Mr* S. Smith's 
Early History of A^syriUt with Profesaor 01 instead'a 
Htsiofy of Assyria to oompl-cte the period. Especially 
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ia he recoauneuded to the Appendix of Mr, Smith’s book 
for a discussion of ohronology, which has been piurpasely 
avoided here os uosnitable to the modesty of the present 
theme. In this book, therefore, Jlr. Smith’s dates have 
been simply adopted (with, of eonree, no more notion 
of Imallty than any conscientious scholar is at present 
entitled to hold), and it is needful to add only that those 
who wish to examine itiDre at large the methods and 
restUts of the astrouomieal dating will dnd the whole 
question set forth with much lucidity in Longdon and 
Fotberingfaam, Tht Feniw Tukleit of Ammisadugu. 

The bibliography of Ur itself ootiaists principally in 
the publications of those workers on the site who have 
earned in so especial a degree {and are hereby most 
cordially ofleted) the thanks of an author whose l>ook 
depends so nmch upon their lahoura:—^the late Mr. 
J. E. Taylor (/ouraoi of (As jdrtofw Soetdp, XV, 

290 ff.}. Dr, R. Campbell Thompson (jf rcAaeofetpict, LXX), 
Dr. H. R. Hall (Proceedi?isa of tki Society of Aftf^fsones, 
Doc, 1010; Joutml of Egypiian Archaeolosy, VIII, 
241 ff., IX, 177 B.; JoiLcnal of Boyat Asiatic Societyt 
Centenary Supplement, 1024, pp. 103 d., Cenirof Asioa 
Society’s Jourmai, 1022, p. 110), but above all Air. C, L. 
Woolley, by far the longest and mo^t successful worker 
at Ur, whose preUnunary accounts have been regularly 
published in the ATitiquaries Journal sinee 1923. In 
addition to thrac he has utilized his discoveries in Im 
recent book on The SuDvatians, and several of his reports 
with photographs have been printed in the Philadelphia 
Afiitseum Journal, together with vorioua articles by 
Dr. L. Legrain, To these must be added the two volumea 
of the full offitiial publioation which have already 
appeared, al-Vha^, and Ur ExcaveUions: Texts, 1, 
This list is not, of courae, exhausUve. 

Next only to the escavatore in their claim upon the 
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author's grateful ramembrance ore those who have aided 
Mm in makini^ this book such os it now a|^icars. Mr. 
Sidney Smith hod the singnlaT goodness to crown the 
benefit of several disoussioQS by reading (and in the out¬ 
come much improvmtg) the manuscript i to Mm special 
thanks ore due, and the help and encouragement of other 
coUeagura, present and past, has never been wanfmg, 
Many of the illnstrataons ora eeleoted from amO'ng 
those which have already appeared in the official pub¬ 
lications, or in the authorized preliminary reports, 
particularly the Antiquaries Joumaf, the Muetum J&umai 
(Philadelp^), or the Museum Qumlaijf. For 

the authority which they have granted Mm to reproduce 
these official photographs the author is deeply sensible 
of Ms obligation to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
os also for permiaaion to illustrate several more familiar 
objects in their charge. In other cases his thanks are 
offered to Ffis Majesty's Secretary of State for Air 
(frontispiece), to Professor Langdon, on behalf of tho 
Joint Expedition to Kish (vase on pi. 3), to Dr, Contenan 
and the Museum of the Louvre (pi. 66), to Dr. L. Lograin 
and the tlniversity Museum of Pennsylvania (pt. 18i), 
to Professor Andrae and the National Museums, Berlin 
(pi 29), and to Dr. H. R. Hall for pL 326. Nor would 
the author be thought to forget the liberality and core 
of the,publishers in undertakit^ and producing the book. 

Hun.n, Kbxt, 
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HISTORY 

& MONUMENTS OF 
UR 


CHAPTER I 

BEGDiTNINGS IN FABLE AND FACT 

I T is the paradox of the history of Ur that it 
ends in grosser darkness than it begins. Its 
pulse fluttered still when all real life had ded, 
and the last watcher had long departed. But the 
strength of a pnmitive memory prevailed almost 
« back to the day of its hirth* and marked that event 
as coaeval perhaps with the creation of the world, 
and of the men who first peopled it. Legend knew 
of a time 

When <ia high the heaven not named 
And the outh beneath not called by name, 

and the generations of the gods came into being 
from the union of their first parents. But still 
there was neither world nor men, only the giim 
monsters of chaos, ** over all of whom there reigned 
a woman named Omorka, that Is, in Chaldaean, 
Thamte, but in Greek, being interpreted, Thalasaa 
[or. Sea]. * * . But when the universe was in this 
condition there came B^l, who split the woman in 
the midst, and made the half of her into earth, 

1 B 
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and the other half into heaven, and did away with 
the creatures that were in her. * . . Now E^l, 
whom they interpret as Zens, cleft the darkness in 
the midst, divided earth and heaven from each 
other, and ordered the universe. The monsters, 
which endured not the strength of the light, 
perished, , . . And B^l, beholding a place un¬ 
peopled yet fruitful, commanded one of the gods to 
strike off hia head, to knead earth with the blood 
streaming thence, and to fashion men and beaats 
that could endure the air. Bel also made the stars, 
the sun and moon, and the five planets.” Such is 
the account given by Berosaus,^ a learned Baby¬ 
lonian priest, who wrote in Greek upon the history 
and institutions of hts country at the bidding of 
Antiochus, third sncceasor of Alexander the Great, 
But his work, though composed at a time when the 
Babylonian nation was already fallen almost to 
extinction, and its cnlture within about a century 
of the final disappearance, hands on the primaeval 
legends no less faithfully than the native poems, 
BO soon doomed to silence and utter loss, until two 
more millennia should recall them to sight and 
speech. By a signal revenge of time, the ancient 
books, now eloquent again from their clay pages, 
have triumphantly outlasted the scroll which 
interpreted them to the “ modem ” world of the 
Hellenistic East, 

At the time when Bel (whose true name was 
Marduk) began the work of creation, the univerHe 
was a waste of waters, as Berossus relates. One of 
the ancient versions adds vivid details—■“ no reed 
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had grown up* no wood was fashioned, no biick 
waa laid, no biick-monld fashioned, no house was 
built, no city formed, no city built, no creature 
compacted," The oldest and holiest foundations 
were not then in existence, not eren Nippur, 
Erech, and Eridu, But when the day of creation 
dawned " Eridu was built,earliest of all cities, 
and not until then did Marduk mould the race of 
men out of wet clay, so that thtee might ** cause the 
gods to abide in the dwellings of their delight,” 
by building their temples and maintaming their 
sacrifice. Eridu still keeps, from solitude, some of 
the majesty which it had through eo many cen¬ 
turies horn ancient awe. It is the nearest to Ur 
of aU the great cities, 00 that theee two were always, 
in some degree, eisters, the seats of two great 
deities, Ea, the water-god of Eridu, and Nannar, 
or Sin, the moon-god of Ur. Nothing is related 
concerning the creation of Ur, hut, since its nearest 
neighbour was first made of all cities, its own 
foundation may have been but Little younger in the 
reckoning of tradition. At least it is certain that 
Ur was already counted among the holy places of 
the land not long after the creation, when 

war aroae 

And fields were fought in heflveo 

between the gods that were friendly and ill-minded 
towards mankind, for, at the onset of llilardak, 
** from heaven the storm-hlaat slirieked ” and laid 
low Erech and Nippur. The gracious gods, led by 
Marduk, triumph^ in the end over the old, j'ealous 
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rulers and their infernal allies, Enmesharra and 
his seven sons. They divided the earth between 
themEselves, and each god chose his own city; 
among them Sin elected to dwell in TJr. Hence¬ 
forth, no doubt, the cities arose again in peace, 
honouring their preservers with perpetual wor¬ 
ship, But these were of too high estate to rule 
their subjects directly, and therefore were induced 
to ** farm out” their domains to earthly stewards. 
The term is that which was actually used by the 
people themselves, whose early govemora boasted 
the title of “ tenant-farmer ” {img} of such-and- 
Huch a city, that is to say, they were bailifFa 
appointed by the god to administer the affairs of 
his property. In their civil aspect, however, such 
rulers were called simply great man ” {lugal), 
a word which may conveniently be rendered as 
“ king ” ; it connotes, in general, a posa^sor. It 
is from this duality of conception that arises the 
siuiultaneous use of the two titles by one and 
the same prince. To his subjects he was their 
Icing, to his god he was but a steward, but it was 
to the second of these offices that he owed the 
ffist. 

From this point, when gods entrusted the 
governance to a man among men, begins the 
formally historical port of ancient tradition. 
Since the gods were not equal hetw’een themselves, 
and since the things of earth were hut a reflection 
of the things in heaven, it was manifest that 
neither could the officers of the gods among men 
be equal between themselves, but he who was 
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chosen by the king of the gods mufit be king of 
men, and more, king of kings. For each city-lord 
was king indeed over his own, but in subjection 
to an overlord no leas t.linn was his own patron-god 
to the supreme lord of the imiverse. When, 
therefore, a royal inscription proclflims that such 
an one is “he whose name was uttered by Enlil 
in Nippur ” or “ king of all kings,” these phrases 
are conventional indeed, but not empty; they are 
fetched from a logical conceit of hierarchy divine 
and human. The great King List,3 which will 
often fall to be mentioned in the following pages, 
embodies both the historical tradition of the land 
and its theoretical postulate, as already set forth. 
Drawn up, in its present form, under the Dynasties 
of Isin and Larsa, at a date which may roughly 
be represented by 2(X)0 B.C., it enumerates the 
“ kingdoms ” ivkich had existed since an age 
regarded as enormously remote, which period is 
divided into two very unequal parts by the catas¬ 
trophe of the Flood. Fpt whereas only eight 
(or ten) kings reigned before the Flood, some 
130 are counted up to about the middle of the 
Iain dynasty; but the inequality is reversed when 
the length of the two periods is considered. The 
longevity of the pre-diluvian kings is counted by 
tens of thousands of years, and thus amounts to 
the stupendous total of some 240,000, W'hile even 
the earliest of the post-diliivians have much ado 
to reign a niggardly thousand of years, and their 
whole number does not much exceed 30,000. 
It would, of course, be mere trifling to seek any 
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historical substance in this chronologizing, but it 
is of infinitely more importance to observe, that 
the learned considered the Ilood an actual event, 
the supreme crisis in human history, and one which 
fell comparatively late in time; ** Shunippak,” it 
is said, “ was already old when the gods resolved 
to send the Deluge.*’ Of this disaster it will be 
proper to speak again in its due order. Meanwhile 
legend has something, though not much, to tell of 
Ur in the patriarchal ages. 

The second-hand excerptors of Berossus, and 
their wretched transcribers, have banded down the 
names of ten kings who lived before the Flood, 
Awkwardly tricked out at first In pseudo-Greek 
forms, these outlandish words had suffered so 
much progressive disfigurement that, when the 
cuneiform script was deciphered, it became a 
favourite and harmless diversion of scholars to 
divine the original forms behind the contorted 
masks. It is saddening to contemplate that, when 
the originals tJiemselves were recovered, hardly 
anything of these grave speculations was justified. 
But there ore now two separate versions in cunei¬ 
form enumerating these patriarclis and their cities- 
These discover, indeed, a certain discrepancy not 
merely as to lengths of reign (wliioh are in any case 
so fantastic as to be unimportant), but as to the 
number of monarcha. The longer, which reckons 
ten, obtains this number by alleging two additional 
kin^ of Larsa, who may, however, be sum¬ 
marily ejected as the bastard fruit of misplaced 
patriotism ; for this version was written in Larea. 
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Neverthejess, ton appears to be the correct 
number, as reported by Berossus, for the ahorter 
list omits two legitimate names, while the longer 
baa merely ousted two others to make room for 
its intruders. 

As regards the cities in which they held 
sway, the two native eouxcea are in essential 
agreement, and the divergence of Berossua is not 
difficult to account for. Agreeably with its 
primacy in creation, Eridu is the first city to which 
“ the kingship came down from heaven,” for such 
is the striking phrase used to introduce the list of 
kings. The institution was withdrawn at the time 
of the Flood, when the gods in their anget had 
resolved to destroy ma nkin d. But when betrayed 
counsels allowed the race to survive, the need for 
civil regiment once more appeared, and “ after 
the deluge had spread ruin, kingship came down 
(again) from heaven,” to be exercised by the 
dynasties after the Flood. To resume, Eridu, only 
a few miles from Ur, was the earliest seat of royalty, 
which, however, in this period never came to Ur 
itself, which has no pre-diiuvian king of its own. 
This earliest of all kings, AluHm (Aloros) of Eridu, 
was thought to have established his throne as a 
barbarian among barharians. ** They lived,” says 
Berossus, “ in disorder, like beasts," He proceeds 
to relate the celebrated story of Oannes, a monster 
not BO much in the form of a fish, as a man having 
thrown over his head, shouiders, and down almost 
to his feet, a cloak resembling a fish slit open down 
the belly, precisely, in fact, such a figure as is 
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commonly scon in Babylonian terra-cottaa and on 
Aaaynan strone*Telie£a (pi. I). Every day this being 
would converse with Aloros and his subjects, until 
gradually they learnt from him all the things of 
civiluation—^letters, aciences, arts, how to build 
citlee and temples^ to make laws, and parcel out 
land, to practise agriculture, and, in short, every 
poEte accomplishment j “ since which time,” it is 
added, ** nothing more has been invented.” 

Of this story as to the origin of culture no version 
has yet been discovered in the native literature, but 
it would be no voxy hazardous opinion if this were 
ascribed to chance only. Eor not only is it very 
evident that Berossus disposed of excellent materi^ 
at present nnrocovered, but the story itself is so 
characteristic of the Babylonian outlook that it 
could not be a late Action. All knowledge was 
from the beginning, and all from Eridu, the seat of 
the god Ea, deep ” in wisdom as deep seated at 
the bottom of his apeu^ or sacred well of waters 
under the earth. And the crowning knowledge 
was that of the divincr^s and enchanter^s arts, 
prerogative of the Water-god and of his appointed 
ministers. It is. Indeed, from the history of these 
two disciplines that some valuable indirect testi* 
mony is gained as to the genninenesa of Beroasus’ 
account. Fimt, however, it should be added that 
Oannes was only the first of seven like monsters, 
who appeared in the land at Irregular intervals 
during the reigns of the primaeval kings, and per¬ 
fected in various sciences the precepts of Oannes. 
ITow the seventh of these kings was Enmendnrahki 
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(otherwise EmnendurannR), who is called Euedo- 
rachos in the Greek yersion, and it was in his 
reign that there appeared the last of the seven 
monsters, who is called Odakon. The substance 
of this being's doctrine can be inferred from a latei* 
text, a prescription of rituals for the use of the 
diviner, which makes mention of “ Enmeduranki, 
king of Sippar,” saying that the gods granted Mm 
all the powers and all the insigtiia of the sooth¬ 
sayer, Odakoa, then, it may be presumed, dis¬ 
coursed mainly upon haru/w, the divining art. 
In its correlative, ashiputu, or the art of conjuring 
evil spirits, there may be found even more remark¬ 
able evidence) concerning the tradition of the fish- 
cloaked bringers of wisdom, A notice wMch 
appears at the end of a tablet of medical receipts 
claims that the contents were first delivered “ by 
the mouth of the ancient Sages who were before 
the flood that was in the city of Shuruppak.** 
Elsewhere the same figures appear, almost in 
person, and with at least one detail wMch co^n- 
nects them with Ur. An elaborate ritual ^ directs 
certmn magical figures of clay and ivood to be 
fashioned according to a prescribed pattern, and 
buried under the floor round about a room, 
specially set apart and consecrated in a temple, 
in wMch lies a man possessed of devils; these 
figures are all represeutativo of divers beings able 
to resist the incursion of fiends. First among these 
are “ seven figures of the Sages, made of wood, 
crowned with the caps proper to them, and clothed 
in their proper clothing; in their right hands th^ 
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beax a staff with ita two ends scorched in the fire, 
with their left hands they clutch their breasts. 
Other groups of figures, representing the same 
personages, show them clad in “ fiah*bocIie8,” and 
holding other magical vessels and symbols. Upon 
each of these images its name is to be written, and 
these are of sufficient interest to quote : 

(1) Day of life, offspring of Ur. (2) Day of 
plenty, gracious son of Nippur, (3) Day of 
delight, grown up in Eridu, (4) Fair day, arisen 
in KuUab. (5) Day of bright face, nursling of 
Kesh. (6) Righteous day, exalted judge of 
Lagash. (7) Day that grants life to the stricken, 
protection of Shumppak. 

Of the cities thus enumerated, only Eridu and 
Shuruppak appear among the seats of the pte* 
diluvian kings, and Sippar,the domain of Enmedur' 
anki, is not among the birthplaces of the sages. 
There is not, however, anything in the tradition 
which requires that the monstera should have 
appeared always at the seat of the kingdom, and 
consequently there is herein no necessary dis¬ 
crepancy between them and the seven Sages. The 
cuiiouB namee cannot, it seems, be brought into 
connexion with the (often corrupted) Greek forma 
in Berossus, and it must perhaps be supposed that 
the latter are derived from some person^ names of 
the Sages rather than the descriptive styles given 
to them by the ritual. It does not appear why each 
is called a “ day ” i there may be here a magical 
allusion, if, indeed, it be not an allowable specula¬ 
tion that the reference is to the time of their 
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teaching, for it is related of Oannes that by day 
he eompanied with men ... but when the flun 
went down he sank again into the sea and tarried 
by night in the ocean, for he was amphibious,” 
For the present purpose, however, it is of most 
importance that one of these Sages was identified 
with Ur, and hence another witness to the extreme 
antiquity of the city in native legend. It must 
now be considered what evidence there is of the 
historical value of such an estimate. 

Of written material relative to these remote 
beginnings there is nothing but the tradition itself, 
which appears in such forms as those described 
above. It has already been observed that Ur 
is not among the prc-diluvian “ cities of royalty *’ 
in the king-list. Yet Ur, as will appear later, has 
confcrihuted the most emphatic material corrobora¬ 
tion of the earlior (though not, indeed, the earliest) 
passages of that document, and uncompromising 
scepticism in regard to its statements is less in 
place now than it might have been only a short 
time ago. This, however, is a presumption in 
favour of a general respect for the value of tho 
tradition rather than a confirmation of any of its 
particular allusions to Ur. Indeed, no such con¬ 
firmation is at present to be had, and it Is most 
philosophical, therefore, to hold that, inasmuch as 
the general level of accuracy seems to he high, 
those parts of the tradition which do not involve 
circumstances incredible in themselves may convey 
a very tolerable notion of actual facts. Applied 
to Ur, this would mean that the city existed, and 
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was already a centre of culture and the seat of the 
Moon-god'a worship, in a distant paat eren before 
that calamity which centred upon ^hnnippak 
{now Farah, above Ur on the old course of the 
Euphrates), which was known to ail later agea as 
the Flood—concerning the actuality of which 
event, as there is no compuiaion to believe, so also 
there is no real reason to doubt. To this period 
would also belong its name, nri(m), signifying most 
probably ** light/* and perhaps identical with the 
Semitic word having that meaning, as was believed 
by the rabbis who compiled the Talmud. At 
any rate, the place was certainly called after its 
principal eiilt of the bright moon, being written 
with a group of signs expressing the notion 

place of the abode of light (?) • (ttn-nfta-Jfci),” 
just as, for example, Larsa, the seat of the Sun-god, 
was written “ place of the abode of the Sun/* So 
persistent was the identification of the city and 
the god that a late Greek writeirf has preserved the 
name of Kamarine by which, he says, some called 
Ur; and this appears to be simply an Arabic form 
of the ** moon ** city, thus designated through so 
many ages. 

The beliefs and opinions of antiquity are handed 
down by communications, oral or written, which 
must of necessity be later than the events about 
which they are concerned. But the ambition of 
modern science is to question those events them- 

• Tlya uiterpr«it«tiaD of the word [** hcjwviir^ vffry doubt- 
fill. Some tbmk thmi tbo Mi^ depdctu a -Hiorcd tbo 
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selves, not through any interpreter, however pre* 
sumed faithfuL So soon, however, as they are 
enacted, events become for ever voiceless, and leave 
only some few faint echoes in the mean reHcs of 
their material setting, whereof a later age 

Exeu inTediet aoBbra robigme pilo. 

Graadiaqufl effoesis osbb «efnildris. 

Often much less, for javelins and helmets will 
perish of their own rust, and are at once less 
enduring and less vital than the household gear 
and crockery. Thus the despised things of the past 
constantly become the treasures of the future, and 
all the realities of ancientest Ur that now remain 
are its castaways, its long->dead men and its broken 
vessels, its cemeteries and its potsherds. At the 
little mound now called al-‘Ubafd, some four miles 
from the city itself, has been found an outlying 
sanctuary of the mother-goddess, where, in the 
midst of fields and canals, were kepi the cattle 
whose iucreasG at once syniboli 2 ed and attended 
the beneficent power of the deity. It will be, in 
its due order, for the next chapter to describe 
the historic^ importance, the material remains, 
and the religious use, of this place. The present 
purpose is to observe the scanty vestiges/ so far 
discovered mostly at al-‘Ubaid, of the earliest 
popu^tion which has left relics of itself in or about 
the city of Ur, South-east, then, of the low uiound 
which covered the ruined temple wa.s an even 
slighter rise in the ground, which proved to bo the 
Bite of a primitive village and a cemetery used for 
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in the accessories bespeaks permanence of the 
whole boose. Such constructions^ indeed, haTO 
always been characteristic of the land, and may be 
commonly fonnd at the present day, with or without 
some accompaniment of brick. Probably they 
were roofed in a manner equally characteristic of 
the land, and equally long-lived, with a flat mud 
covering resting upon mats, the whole being 
support^ by poles laid across the top of the walls. 
Of the dreffi and general appearance of these 
people there are only one or two very conven¬ 
tionalized clay fignrines to give a notion, bnt 
something of the conditions of their life may be 
gathered from the relics of their implements (pi. 2). 
A pottery model of a boat and re mains of fish-bones 
tell of their avocations upon the canals, rough 
grinding-stones, and the unhandy-looldng sickles 
of baked clay are evidence of their agriculture ; 
elsewhere, indeed, grains of wheat have been found 
stored in a jar of painted pottery resembling that 
wMch was used at al-‘Ubaid in this earliest settle¬ 
ment, Tools were mostly of stone, hoe-blades of 
flint, polished celts of other hard stones, and knives 
of obsidian flaltes, sometimes made with saw- 
edges. None of these materials was easily to be 
had in snob a stondess country, and therefore even 
the tools were imitated in pottray for funerary use 
to avoid the waste of a serviceable article.* 
Bowls also were made of stone, despite the high 

* ** Another Trudijgji sage was aakod," Whnt loss ia tiuit to 
which no advontAgo whaUjoevor cleavotli f ^ And he repUed^ 
* The lo« of the which id laid with the corj^ in the 
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development of the potter's art Although the 
tmees of met&l are amhiguoiia it is most likely 
that it was knotvn, though not plentiful, and too 
expensive to be in much use among the poor folk 
of the village. But the shapes of the Eints are not 
those of a pure stone age, nor has any certain 
evidence yet been found in *Iraq of a population 
so primitive as to have no knowledge of metal. 
The custom in disposal of the dead was to bury the 
body with bent l^s directly in the earth, without 
coihn or wrappings, hut supplied with vessels 
for food and water, simple tools, and perhaps a 
necklace of beads, thus providing for the needs of 
a future life, or at least enough to prevent the 
ghost from straying abroad. Indeed, there is every 
I'Eafion to believe that these earhest graves owed 
their presence at al-TTbaid to the same religious 
ideas as those which animated the later users of 
the same cemetery. It was the property of the 
goddess to whom the neighbouring temple was 
sacred to give life, to sustain it, and to restore it 
when lost, so that there could be no more desirable 
place for the dead to lie than beside the dwelling 
of the goddess who conld give again their spent 
breath. This apparent community of practice 
with the dynastic inhabitants of Ur in the matter of 
funeral rites seems to avouch also a community 
of religious beliefs, and this is of importance for 
deciding the racial identity of the makers of the 
painted pottery, as will appear later. 

It is this pottery which is the most distinctive 
product of the early settlement at ah^Ubsid, and 

o 
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the OBe whicli difierentiates it most clearly from its 
successors. Found mostly in broketi fragments on 
the face of the suTToundijig desert or loose in the 
disturbed Boil, it bad once been laid as complete 
pots in gravw whicli were afterwards dug into by 
other graves of a later generation, or gradually 
destroyed by erosion when the place wa5^ finally 
debited. The prevailing type has designs^ mostly 
geometrical, in black paint upon a hard buff or 
greenish surface ; a few naturalistic patterns are 
fouiwh aod a very small proportion of the sherds 
has polychrome decoration of red and black 
upon the brown surface; in shape^ the commonest 
forms are open bowls and small pots with a narrow 
mouthy a sharply-bent shoulder half-ivay up the 
body, and sometimes small pierced lugs for 
suspension by string* Only at Eridu, a few uules 
away, has pottery almost exactly similar in fabric, 
paint, design, and shape, been found in Babylonia, 
but early painted wares with geometric patterns 
were vary widely spread over the ancient East* 
The nearest relations of the al-^Ubaid tjpe come 
from Bandar Busliire, on the Persian GuH, and 
from the mound of Musyan, while a ^eater or 
less resemblance can be traced in the designs upon 
the two diSerent styles of j^ainted ornament found 
in the excavations at Susa* At Elsh also a painted 
ware has appeared, probably of about the same 
age, but differing in shapes, designs, and par¬ 
ticularly in its jfreator use of red. Indeed, it is 
possible to extend the area of this characteristic 
product enormously, for pottery which has the 
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general qualities of early date, painted decoration, 
and geometrical design, and can claim some 
varying degree of resemblance with that of 
aI-‘Ubaid, has been reported from Samarra, from 
Eastern Persia, from Turkestan, and even from 
China ! But dating is the difSciiltyiii every case, 
for, while there can he no doubt that each of these 
wares is of high antiquity, there can be no guarantee 
that they arc ah contemporary, even within the 
widest limits. Whether it wUl ever be possible 
to co-ordinate in any way these wide-spread manu¬ 
factures which have so generally similar an 
appearance, the future must show; but sinee the 
pottery is in most places almost the only relic of 
its makers, there is nothing to compare except its 
own properties, which can betray little eonceming 
the race, the age, or the civilization of the men who 
produced it. 

Rather than to indulge these boundless specula¬ 
tions out of season, it will be more to the 
purpose to regard the potsherds of al-*Ubaid as 
the first monuments of Ur, and to search out 
what orts of history atih lie among them scattered 
upon the desert, hard to discern. Graves of a 
later generation more exactly dated have violated 
the anoient dead, and the painted vessels are 
overlaid with the funeral furniture of men who used 
a wealth of copper, but had scarce a vestige of the 
old potters’ bravery, and made their jars, howls, 
and bottles in the plain yehowish clay which 
sufiiced for nearly all the employments of later 
periods. These later graves were dug, as is proved 
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by the style of their contents, for men who lived 
as Bubjeots of the First Dynasty of Ur, which, 
though itself reckoned only the third d 3 maBty in 
order after the Flood, must yet have been very 
considerably later in time than the first village at 
ah'Ubaid, if the existence of the early burials upon 
the same spot was so utterly forgotten that they 
could be ruthlessly broken up. Or is it rather to 
be supposed that the First Dynasty was of a new 
and different race, careless of the indignity wrought 
upon dim predecessors or ancient enemies ? 
Nothing at aI-*UbaXd can answer this question; it 
has, indeed, already been observed that in both 
ages the dead seem to have been laid here for their 
hope in the mercy of the healing goddess who dwelt 
bard by, and thence it would be concluded that 
they shared the same beliefs and local cults. But 
even so it would not follow that both were of the 
same stock, since cults, with all else pertaining 
to civilization, may be inherited from a dis¬ 
possessed people, answer has come from else¬ 
where. About seventeen miles north-east of the 
site of ancient Kish, in a small mound called 
Jamdat Nasr, there has recently been found a 
ruined building, destroyed at the time when the 
painted pottery flouriahed, and ever afterwards 
deserted. This proved to contain a great quantity 
of vessels and sherds, decorated, in black and rod 
upon the buff gronnd, with bands, chequers, and 
lozenges {pi. 3), thus resembling in general the ware 
of al-^Ubaid though differing in some detaUs of 
shape, design, and colouring; that it may be 
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assigned roughly to the same date and the same r&ce 
of men there is little room to doubt. And jn the 
closest association with this ornamented pottery at 
Jamdat lay a hoard of about a hundred and 
fifty clay tablets inscribed with 6Ui early form of 
that writing which, as the “ cuneiform syllabaiy, 
was at once the supreme invention, the most per¬ 
vasive carrier, the characteristic symbol, and the 
Idelong nurse, of the Babylonian culture. 

Although the primordial beginnings of this 
script still lie buried in the darkness which it was 
so brilliantly to illumine, the general liistoiy, and 
even many of the stages, of its development nan 
now be plainly discerned. Like every other form 
of writing, it began with pictures, and very early 
passed through the decisive process of using certain 
of these pictures merely for the sound of the words 
represented, without reference to the idea ; fuUy 
developed, this system enabled the writer to spell 
his words phonetically, retaining only so much of 
the old pictography the expression of ideas by 
means of the corresponding pictures) as suited 
his convenience^ This character was, in fact, 
retained by the cuneiform writing until the end, 
the purely phonetic manner never completely 
ousting the “ ideographic,’* but, indeed, remaining 
quite anctllaiy to it until the script was pressed 
into the service of a language other than that for 
which it had been invented. Where or when this 
groat invention was made cannot be settled with 
any exactness. As touching the place, there is no 
reason to t hink it was elsewhere than in the 
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River-lBnds themselves. Nothing in the ropcrtoiy 
of pictures to which the signa can he traced back 
is inconsistent with the conditions of life in those 
lands * ; on the contrary, there are certain indica¬ 
tions, such as the presence of reeds, canals, and 
irrigated fields, which distinctly su gg est the 
riverain landscape, and even the south country 
rather than the north. As to the time at which 
writing began the computation is even more 
insecure. But at least one specimen* has been 
recovered of the script in its completely pictorial 
form, before the beginning of that stylization 
which has in many cases altogether obscured the 
original outline of the signs. This specimen must 
be dated before the painted pottery, since the 
tablets of that period already show some ohscura* 
tion of the pictures, and the painted pottery itself 
must be allowed several centuries before the 
earliest historicallj’-fixed writing, that of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. If, then, a round date of 3000 b.c. 
be assigned to that dynasty (the reason will appear 
subsequently), the very b^innings of writing wiU 
not need to have been made much before 3500 b.c. 
Greater precision can hardly be expected, and a 
much higher antiquity ought not, without due 
cause, to be asserted. Granted, then, if only as the 
dimmest shadow of fact, that the “ cuneiform ” 
writing arose in Southern Babylonia about the 
middle of the fourth millennium, a further quest ion 
remains, Who were its iuventots ? To what people 
bad Oannes revealed the arts of civil life, so various 
and comprehensive that nothing had since been 
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deTised and so detailed tliat it must hare needed 
not only sii other viaitaiita to repeat, but cunning 
Bdihes to indite, the matter of bis lessens t 
The earliest named inhabitants of the alluvial 
plain which is the deposit of the Tigris and 
Euphrates were the people who ai« now called 
Sumerians, such being, in all probability, the name 
which they applied to themselves, or to the main 
portion of themselves. It is true that the earliest 
inscriptions which contain ref erencea to the country 
as a whole call it simply “ the Land ” (fcoiom), 
reserving the name of Sumer (fcv-cn-^0 apparently 
for the immediate neighboUThood of Nippur, but 
from about the twenty-fifth century onward there 
appears the dual term “ Sumer and Akkad,” 
denoting respectively the southern and the nortliern 
parts of Babylonia, between Eridu in the south and 
a point above Sippar on the Euphrates in the north. 
Moreover, the speech of this region, but more 
particularly of the south, was definitely called 
‘‘ Sumerian,” though, indeed, it is not quite 
certain whether the name applied to the speech 
as a whole, or only to a particular dialect of it. 
Formally correct or not, however, the term 
" Sumerian ” has a perfectly definite meaning ; 
it deficribes the earliest population which is testi¬ 
fied in the territory called al-‘Iraq by the Arabs, 
having its chief centres in the southern districts. 
The often-agitated question whether this people 
was indigenous is pointless, for the answer in either 
sense can only be conjectural, A less ambitious 
and more reasonable inquiry will observe that 
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absolute autochthony is a purely theoretical con¬ 
cept, and will be content to Icam that the 
Sumerians possessed the land since as far back 
in time as anything at all is seen or even obscurely 
divined, and it has already been remarked that 
their own legends, which profess to go back to the 
creation of the world and of men, have theiT 
setting in no other land than their historical home. 
It is not uncommonly suggested, and occasionally 
stated as a fact, that they entered the country 
from the north-east, while others have brought 
them from the south. These are guesses. But 
when the painted pottery was first discovered so 
great was its contrast with the ordinary undeeo- 
rated wares of historical times that a point seemed 
at last to have been reached when an earlier race 
was stm in possession of the land; it w'as inferred 
that so striking a change of custom could be due 
only to the coming of a new population. Were 
that so, the history of Ur would have been begun 
by other men than those who enacted it to the 
end, little afiected in the mass by aceessiona of 
new blood. In reality, the change was of fashion, 
not of race. The discovery at Jamdat Nasr 
(already described) of written tablets in association 
with painted pottery has brought the earliest 
traceable inhabitants of Sumer into the line of 
their successors, and has shown that they also 
were Sumerians. Why later generations should 
have discarded their gay-colourod crockery can 
only be imagined. The increasing use of copper 
and greater s kill in the working of it may have had 
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tnQcli to do with the change, the demand for fin© 
Yeasela being tranafeired to the new material. 
Painting did not expire suddenly and without a 
struggle, for remains of the old technique are 
found upon pots which reach down to the historical 
period. 

The oldest dwellers in the neighbourhood of tJr, 
being thus Identified as true Sumerians, ought to 
have some place in the Sumerian historical tradi* 
tion, for which nothing, even up to the creation, 
is too early. And so, doubtless, they bad, but the 
connexion is at present missing. They have, at 
least, a definite terminiLa ante quern in the Krat 
Dynasty of Ur, from which they were separated 
by a long, though quite uncertain, lapse of time. 
The tradition, for its part, recognized before that 
dynasty, and since the days of the Mood, the two 
fabulously long kingdoms of Kish and Erech, each 
lasting its thousands of years, and numbering 
gods, demi-gods, and men among its rulers. 
Before these was the Mood, and before that the 
patriarchal age, with still many more thousands 
of years. Fancy is free among these countless 
centuries to place the first villagers of al-‘Ubaid 
where it will. It is perhaps most natural to 
suppose that they lived under the rule of Kish or 
Erech, during the vaguely long span which the 
“ thousands of years ” reflect. A bolder specula* 
tion might think of the wood and wattle huts 
which these primitives dwelt in, and theniemember 
the words ^ of the god to the last patriarch, who 
was saved from the Deluge: 
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“ Thau tcau of Shuroppak, eon of Ubar-Tutu, 

Pull doui] the house, build a ship. 

Lot go wealth, eeek after life. 

Hate poese^ons, preaervo hfe, 

Bring all seed of me into a ship.” 

The kind of houses that later kings raised for 
themselves, huge maases of brickwork, would have 
been no buoyant material for the Sumerian Noah 
to ride out the hood. T?hat his house ahorded 
him, as the same poem tolls, was mostly wicker¬ 
work needing only to be reshaped and coated inside 
and out with pitch in order to furnish a ship like 
the coracles which are used on the Tigris about 
Baghdad to this day. In short, the last “ king 
before the Flood ** made his palace in a lowly 
structure of reeds and basket-work, not otherwise 
than the first occupants of the little mound near 
Ur, though these were humble herdsmen, and he a 
king, the favourite of a god. If any one wishea 
to conclude from this that the users of painted 
pottery themselves were men who lived before the 
Flood, he wiU, indeed, seem insane or jesting to 
those who hold that event an outrageous fiction ; 
to others, he will be merely daring in hypothesis, 
and one who baffles assent or confutation by the 
obBcurity of the matter alleged. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FERST HISTORICAL AGE 
ETWEEK the perplexities of an historical 



soheme which mystifies by exaggeration. 


Jl_#and of an archaeology which dissimulates 
by incompleteness, a trustworthy thread, of ever¬ 
growing strands, directs tho way. The products of 
human industry and ingenuity, as they rise again 
from deepest oblivion out of the earth to which 
they seemed so unworthily returned, challenge by 
their waxing mastery, inverse to time, the flat-' 
taring tmst in length of days to reach perfection. 
So, at least, it is in Sumer, where the works of 
earlier ages, as they successively become known, 
difler from their descendant counterparts nowise 
so much as in their higher excellenee; it is as if 
men not only invented nothing more than they 
had at first from Oannes, but even missed some of 
the virtue, as they moved from the source, of their 
inspiration. But when the river thus appears to 
flow upwards it can keep no march with the 
onward faU of lime. Works of art which astonish 
by their beauty have been found, not least at Ur 
itself, to be the relics of the first, not the last, 
ages. Nothing but the good fortune that they 
were recovered by regnlar excavation could have 
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aToided b. ludicrous misoonception of their date, 
But even bad all the resourcea of the expert digger 
been thwarted by luckleea circumstances, there was 
still the thread, the development of Sumerian 
writing. Upon this all-important matter some¬ 
thing has already been said (p. 211, ^ 

needful to appeal again to this criterion for a 
better understanding of what falls next to be 
considered. 

Deep beneath one of the least conspicuous parts 
of the city’s area have been found the tombs and 
the funeral appurtenances of the population 
which succeeded the painted-potteiy makers. 
The contrast of those with the poor villagers of 
al-‘Uhaid, whose only luxury was their gaily 
decorated eariheuware, is astonisliing. If those 
were the humble ministrants of a rustle shrine, 
these were the great of a city-kingdom, recipients 
of a wealth only to be acquired from the revenues 
of a lucrative trade which thea* citizens carried on, 
for scarce any of the rich commodities in which 
they abounded is to be found in their own land. 
Gold is the material of their possessions and the 
symbol of their superfluity. In their Nourishing 
days and at their lavish court, the arts of manu¬ 
facture rose to a perfection and beauty in their 
products which was never seen again, Ihe articles 
made were, indeed, of much the same kind os 
those of later ages, but they were, at this very early 
period, marked by a richness and splendour 
rather of Egyptian snmptuosity than of the sup¬ 
posed sobriety of the River-lands. These deposits 
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amaze by their riot of gold ; silver also is there in 
great profusion, evidently “ nothing accounted of," 
and there are actually frugmeuts of iron, doubtleea 
the earliest historical examples of that motaL 
What makes this earliest passage of the city’s 
history rise before us with a life more vivid than 
any later age is not merely the uumatchable rieh- 
nesa and beauty of its craftsmen’s work, but two 
monuments in particular which preserve the actual 
personality and appearance of the people, and 
display them in several of their most important 
activities. To these might be added the “ dairy " 
frieze from al-‘Ubaid, as belonging to a time which 
cannot in any cose be far removed, but this will 
come more naturally to be described later in the 
present chapter. CH the two monuments already 
mentioned by far the most interesting ia the 
pictorial ** standard ” (so-called, though its real 
purpose is very doubtful) found in a stone-built, 
thr^chamber^ tomb which must have contained 
funerary offerings of great magnificence before it 
was plnndered by ancient robbers. This most 
fascinating of all the antiquities of Ur is at once the 
oldest and the fullest series of pictures from any* 
where in the ancient world; the famous “ Stele 
of the Vultures” itself is not only, it may be 
presumed, rather later in date, but shows nothing 
like the wealth of details of Sumerian life in war 
and peace, not to mention the crude but strangely 
pleasing blend of bright coIouib, which are found 
upon the “standard,” Little description of the 
sceues depicted is necessary, since they can be 
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studied in the illnstration (pD. 4, 5), but it should 
be explained tliat they are made by inlayi-ng shell 
figarm in a background of lapia^lazuli, the whole 
mounted with a bitumen backing on board^^ these 
coIotLra (white and blue) being diveraified bv^^ed 
and black hllings which emphasize the details of 
the shell figures* One side of the standard roYeais 
the king at war^ almost in the manner of a primitive 
cinematograph. The king himself, tallest of all 
the figures, attended by his principal officers or 
perhaps liig sons, receives a line of prisoners haled 
before him; his chariot, with driver and boy- 
groom^ awaits him behind. The two lower 
registers show all arms of toB troops in action— 
the skirmishers, the heavy phalanx, and the 
splendid chariotry, with their four-a breast te ams 
of asses and four-wheeled cars. They move in 
single file to the right, the first is already at foil 
gallop, the next two are leas extended, the fourth 
has just begun to move; it is not yet in touch with 
the enemy, who fall under, or are bowled over by, 
the charging van. On the other side of the 
standard are the celebrations after victory. The 
king and his officers sit on chairs at a feast tlrinking 
wine to the sound of harping and song.^ Below, 
the booty captured from the enemy is led or 
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carried in by servants and porters, the cattle to 
fiimiah the banquet, the teaius and gear to be 
divided among the chiefs. A dozen deitails re¬ 
veal themselves to more careful examination: the 
shape of the harp and of the cujw, of the rein-rings 
on the chariots, of the weapons carried, the varioua 
head-coverings and dressings, the mode of carrying 
burdens by a band around the forehead, the goats 
and even the fish brought in for the me^, the 
animals so faithfully observed, the utensils all 
exactly pourtrayed, as the surviving originals are 
there to prove. 

The second of these monuments is a small 
rectangular plaque of limestone,* made to be 
affixed to a wall or chest, sculptured on the front 
in low relief. The upper part of this being almost 
whollj^ broken away only a part of the lower 
register survives. It is occupied by a mau 
standing behind, and seemingly about to mount, 
a chariot drawn by four asses harnessed abreast. 
His right hand holds a stick, his left is raised and 
grasps the thick cord reins, the slack end of which 
is fastened to the front of the car; before reaching 
the animals’ heads they pass through a double 
ring on the high-aiehed pole. The chariot itself 
has a wooden frame with a covering of wickerwork 
or mattingiH a leopard^s fell thrown over the whole. 
A deep quiver contains the warrior’s weapons, his 
axes with heads like a reverBed «, and his arrows, 
point downwards. The wheels are of a curious 
fashion which discovers alike the ingenuity of the 
workman and the practical experience of many 
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years. But the highest interest is in the driver 
himself. He is naked except for an unuanaJly 
short skirt of sheepskiiij rendered in the invariable 
though rather unnatural convention of the 
Sumerian artists. Short as it is, this skirt never¬ 
theless displays a triangular patch in the middle of 
its front, which can hardly be other than a sort of 
cod-piece,* and the same garment is worn by the 
two attendants who are also to be seen before and 
behind the equipage. The driver’s head-dresB is 
ela^rate and seems to be a wig though not neccs- 
sarily so j it falls down over each shoulder in a 
broad band, with horizontal marks to indicate 
rows of curls or waves. The beard is worn full, 
but apparently without moustache. Two more 
human figures appeared in this scene, one standing 
behind the dnver, bearing on a stick over his left 
shoulder some oddly-shaped bag or vesael, the 
other in front of, and no doubt holding, the 
animals heads, but the upper parts of both are 
now Rasing, though their dress can stiU be seen, 
identical with the driver’s. That the chariot, 
both two and four-wheeled, was already in com¬ 
mon use is remarkable enough when it is considered 
that it did not appear in Egypt until introduced 
by the Hyksos conquerors, but since Eannatum 
of Lagash led his army so mounted at a time which 
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oazmot, in any case, have been very mncli later, 
the existence of chariots in the earliest days of Ur 
is not so much to be wondered at, and the rHII 
of the wheelwright shows that it was even then no 
new thing in the land. 

Comparisons irith the human figarcs of these 
monuments are rare, for little indeed of so early a 
date has yet been recovered, but a few objects at 
least here come in question. One is a broken 
round pedestal* for a statue, found at 
which is sculptured round the side with two 
meeting processions of men ; the respective leaders 
seem to greet each other while their attendants 
stand observing them in respectful attitudes. 
The hair of the two chiefs is dressed in precisely 
the style worn by the driver on the chariot-plaque, 
but one of the two is bearded, the other shaven, 
and the followers of the latter are completely 
shaven, iiead and beard, in the fashion which 
became universal some generations later. To 
complete the resemblance, the beardless leader 
raises in his right hand a stick, like the charioteer, 
but since there is no chariot here it may he per¬ 
missible to call it a sceptre in both eases. Another 
comparison, much less striking, is furnished by 
fragments of a very early slate plaque from Kish, 
inlaid in 'white limestone Viith figures of warriors 
driving bound captives before them,® Victors 
and prisoners both have long hair and beards, but 
in other respects their dress is widely diSeretit 
from that of the Ur charioteer. 

* Seo pi. 6 (b). 
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Space would fail for any attempt to describe 
the many other treasures which these tombs have 
yielded > gold and silver w'ork, sculptiue, small 
carving and inlay, nor could any words convey a 
notion of the mastery which distinguishes the best, 
and dignihes the more ordinary, pieces, I3ut 
certain facts which have revealed themselves in 
these objects, and in the finding of them, throw 
Ught on the religious beliefs and customs of that 
time, and therefore deserve special mention. One 
is the apparent practice of human sacrifice: the 
principal tombs were surrounded by a whole bevy 
of dead bodies, not buried there as in graves of 
their own, but laid in attendance upon the great 
one inside the builded chamber. There were 
soldiers to guard, w^aggous, oxen, and drivers to 
convey the ofierings, women to hear company, 
all as if slain (or at least placed) there to go with 
tlio dead and minister to him in the next life. 
Certainly it is too early to say that such human 
sacrifice nas the prerogative of royalty, aihee there 
is in fact no proof that the occupants oi the 
tombs were kings and queens, but in any event it 
was a practice which seems to have died out 
completely in later days, for it Is no more found or 
heard of. 

Even more interesting, because fully established 
instead of contradicted by tho usage of later 
times, is the unmistakable evidence that, even 
in this early age, that solicitude to banish evil 
mfiu cnees, which seems almost an obsession of 
Babylonian religion, was already keenly felt. In 
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what is called the King's grave" was a btiH 
figure, perhaps the base of a harp, the wooden body 
of which had decayed away, but the head retnaiiied, 
being made of thin sheet gold hammered over a 
wooden core. The hair on the forehead, and a 
heavy beard were represented by tesserae of 
engraved lapis-lazuli. Most surprising of all, how¬ 
ever, were four engraved plaques of shell (pL 8) 
which reached down from the neck of the bull to the 
ground. In e:recution these are masterpieces even 
in an art which the Sumerian carvers h^ brought 
in other examples to the highest perfection, but it 
is the subjeeta which are their chief attraction. 
Except for the first, which shows a naked being in 
human form grappling with two bearded bulls, 
they are all animal representations, but the striking 
feature is that these ftnitnalg are all engaged in 
human activities. There are a hotind and a lion 
bringing in food and drinh, an ass plays the harp,^ 
while a hear dances before him and a small creature 
shakes a sistrum with one hand, resting the other 
upon a fiat instrument on its knees. Lowest of all 
is eeen a strange scorpion-man, who holds, with an 
oddly affected gesture, two doubtful objects in 
his hands. He ie followed by a gazeUe which 
brings two tumblers of drink freshly drawn from 
a great jar atanding behind him. So novel are 
these representations that a full explanation of 
their m parting can hardly be attempted at present, 
but it does at least seem eortam that they are not 
merely fanciful or intended to be humorous, though 

• XnoongniouB eiiDtigh to be provorbiBl— 
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that is certainly their effect* One detail is very 
aignificant and suggests an explanation not merely 
of the style of the pictures but, more remotely, of 
their purpose. If the lion in the second scene be 
observed closely it will be seen that the left fore 
“ paw with which he grasps the high handle 
of the wicker-covered vase has entirely the form 
of a human, hand, rurther, this hand appears 
from under a skin, which can be plainly descried 
hanging doivn the forearm and over the hand. In 
all the other animals, indeed, the “ paws with 
which they grasp objects, or pluck the harp-strings, 
are similarly formed like hands, and consequently 
this might he explained as a mere necessaty which 
the artist felt to give his animats something with 
which to perform their unaccustomed actions. 
But the case of the Ilonas left paw is surely too clear 
to be mistaken, especially as the artist has been 
at pains actually to show the hanging skin. The 
conclusion is very strongly suggested that all these 
“ animals *’ are in reality men wearing animal 
disguises. That such mununery was a feature of 
Babylonian religion is well attested by the fish- 
men, scorpion-men, lion-men, hull-men, and the 
like, who are not merely figured on the sculptures 
but are prominent in the rituals designed to drive 
away fiends by opposing to them beneficent 
monsters of an animal and fabiUous kind. If thig 
explanation of the “ ammal figures should be 
correct, it would lead immediately to the further 
inference that the common subject of these four 
plaques was a religious ceremony designed to expel 
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demons from the proximity of the dead. To 
dilate upon this themo would here be out of place, 
but there are, it may be said, at least three or four 
elements in these pictures whieh are entirely con¬ 
sistent with, such a notion; among them wo 
mention only the harp, upon which the whole was 
probably mounted, and which the ass plays in 
the third scene. The efficacy of music in casting 
out devils is well known, for which it suffices to 
remember the incident of Saul and DavicL To 
spend no more words, there is at least a strong 
probability that here already, at the end of the 
fourth millennium, is etriking evidence for the 
existence of religious beliefs which were hitherto 
thought not to have, at any rate, attained their 
strongest influence until the latter centuries of 
Bahylonian civiJissation. 

The main historical problem which these 
earliest and most brilliant of the Ur antiquities 
present is to decide upon their dating. Briefly 
the question is whether this epoch of unparalleled 
Bocomplishment was that of the First Dynasty 
itself, or of some local reign which could not yet 
claim for itself a place in the king-list, Tho first 
test is, of eourse, the position of the deposits in the 
earth. Close to the surface were discovered the 
grav^ of men who served the royal house of 
Agade. about tho twenty-sixth century before 
Christ. Somewhat below these were other burials, 
from one of which there seemed to come a cylinder- 
seal which had belonged to the wife of Mes-anni- 
padda, first king of the First Dynasty of Ur, 
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perhaps to be dated about the begiimnig of the 
third millennium. With these, since the First 
Dynasty was itself reckoned only the third “ after 
the Flood,” it might have been supposed that the 
very earliest historical limit had already been 
reached ; indeed, this alone was an antiquity long 
unhoped-for. But the gold deposits lay con¬ 
siderably deeper yet, and thereby seemed to prove 
their owners earlier than that earliest of Dr’a 
recorded kingdoms. The evidence of position is 
somewhat detailed, and cannot be presented in 
full here,*^® but the ultimate difficulty is that these 
objects are all derived from graves, and there is, 
of course, no limit to the depth to which a grave 
may be sunk, so that this test is of rather doubtful 
validity. Resemblance of Uie men on the chariot- 
plaque to other early sculptures unfortunately 
proves nothing more than its right to be connted 
among the very earliest works of Sumerian 
pictorial art, for the other monuments are equally 
undefined in date. The most that can be ventured 
with some confidence is that the round pedestal 
from I^gaah is more primitive than the sculptures 
of Ur-Nina, founder of a line of kings in that city, 
who, hy the chance of discovery, are at once the 
most familiar figures and the most useful chrono¬ 
logical points d'appui to modem research, Proba- 
bihty, than which there is at present no higher 
authority, is cerLainly against placing these riches 
before the First Dynasty. Were it so, they must 
have been the treasures of some local prince who 
amassed them under, and in despite of, the 
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nomma! rule of KiBh or £reeh, seats of tlie first 
two dynasties “after the Flood” over a long, 
vague span of years which the list modestly com¬ 
putes at about twenty-seven thousand! But, 
however inefiPectual the control of these overlords, 
it is unlikely indeed that they should ha ve aufiered 
any vassal to acquire and display auch magnifi¬ 
cence as this, attainable only by extensive tribute 
or trade, both implying supremacy in the land. 
Hard by, though above, these deposits waa found 
the seal of Mes-anni-padda's wife, in style certainly 
no later than those which belonged to the deposit 
itself. For the wealth which this monarch left 
to his son the temple of al-TTbaid, presently to be 
described, is evidence enough. The like cunniogly 
engraved shell plaques were certaudy made also 
under the First Dynasty; the ancient deposit at 
Ur has revealed into what effecllvo settings of 
coloured stone these little pictures, delightful in 
themselves, were made to he fitted, 

So far, then, it has remained doubtful to whom 
tlie oldest treasures of TJr mast be ascribed, whether 
to the First Dynasty itself, or to some earlier 
unrecorded kings. The position in which they lay 
is somewhat in favO'Ur of the latter, historical 
probability and their intrinsic character weigh 
heavily for the former. The last, and what should 
be the most informative test baa still to be applied, 
—^what is the appearance of the few inscriptions (pL 
10) which stand upon these oh j ects ? On i wo golden 
bowls is engraved the name of their owner, Mes- 
kalam-sbar, and on three cylinder-seals three more 
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names, one being tho “ijueen.” It must be 
confessed that the style of writing in all these 
cosee is very unfavourable to the higher dating; 
the signs used are of a form mdistinguishablc from 
that of the age of Eannatum and HTitemena at 
Lagash,* The famous golden helmet (pi, 9) of 
Mes-kalam-shar is almost exactly that which Ean- 
natum wears on the “ Stele of the Vultures,'*’ and 
there is a general likoness between the warlike 
scenes there and upon the Ur “standard,” So 
also Ur-Nina appears in his “family group” 
drinkmg from a cup of the exact shape of the gold 
and silver tumblers from Ur, Indeed, a number 
of close resemblances can be traced between the 
remains of early Lagash and the contents of the 
Ur tombs, whereas there seem to be no particular 
difierences, either in art or ^pigfaphy, except for 
the much greater liclmess of what has survived 
from Ur, But since, as will appear later, the First 
Dynasty of Ur is itself nearly contemporary with 
early Lagash (perhaps a little older), it certainly 
seems best for the present, if the choice lies between 
the romid dates of 3600 b.o. and 3000 b.c. for 
this most flourishing age, to keep close to the 
later. 

If, however, it should prove that the splendours 
of this first age were already laid in tho graves of 
their creators when the riders of Ur raised their 
city to supremacy in the land, then the mins have 
as yet yielded little w hich could have been assigned 
to the First D 3 Tiasty. It would perhaps have 

• See below', p. 75 Jf, 
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been thought that the immense antiquity ascribed, 
to that time by the king-list must cany it far be¬ 
yond the utmost reach of modem discoTery. Even 
the seal inscribed with the name of Mes-anni-padda’s 
wife fpl. 12) could only by a douhtfid guess have 
been connected with the founder of this dynasty. 
But the suburb of al-^Ubaid has shown what the 
raetrojMjlis would have hidden, and, as the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs reveal, it is not now a question 
whether the First Dynasty has been reached, but 
whether it has not already been overpassed into a 
still more remote age. Nothing, of course, is 
known of the circumstances in which the dynasty 
was first sot np. The king-list has its set phrase 
for the transfer of power—“ at Ereoh the dynasty 
was smitten, the Idngship passed to Ur ”—which 
may well be true, but is an unsatisfying common¬ 
place. Is it perhaps this battle which is depicted 
with such spirit on the " standard ” ? It would 
bo far more interesting to hear what manner of 
kingdom that was at Erech which Ur thus over¬ 
threw, In the list it comes second " after the 
Flood '* with twelve rulers wiiose total length of 
reign was 2310 years. When first founded it 
centred at the great temple of E-anna, and it was 
only in the time of its second king, Enmerkar, 
that the city of Erech itself was built, for the first 
king was a great conqueror and invader, who 
“ went on to the sea and up to the mountains,” 
as the list pauses to remark. Enmerkar and his 
successor Lugalbanda, a god, were the heroes of a 
number of stories, stiU very little known, but 
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evidently prescrring some distant reminiBcence of 
the earliest coming of the Sumerians into their 
land. These two were succeeded by even more 
famous characters, the god Tammus himself, and 
Gilgamesh, principal actor in the most celebrated 
of all Babylonian literary works, the story of the 
search after eternal life. It is fairly cindent that 
the tw'O dynasties of Kish and Erech, nominally 
successive, and both reputed of fabulous length, 
acconut between them for a very long, I'ague 
epoch which begins at the dawn of Sumerian 
historical consciousness, and may give the formal 
outline of a civilization rismg pari passu in north 
and south of the country, Akkad and Sumer 
forming in embryo at a time almost pre-hlstoric. 

Such is the epic period of nations, when gods and 
men mingle freely together, and the great tales 
begin to be told. But when the Tirat Dynasty of 
Ur appeared these days were already left far 
behind; there is no trace of the superhuman in 
any of the traditions about it- Pour kings have 
only some 170 years given them by the list, and 
actually there were five, not four. None of these 
is divine, and no miracles are ascribed to them. 
For some reason the historical memory of Ur was 
exceptionally good, for, after tliis interlude of 
sobriety, the list proceeds with several more 
kingdoms and reigns of extravagant length, but 
none of the three dynasties of Ur exceeds the range 
of easy credibility. On the material side, the 
results of discovery accord excellently with the 
literary tradition. When the First Dynasty 
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appeal's it is the heir of a long progress of cttltnre, 
and possesses all the arts in magnificent develop- 
ment, perfected through tixe centuries that are 
counted to tho primitive kingdoms of Itish and 
Erech. It was established, it flourished and 
declined, it warred, bnilt, left an unparalleled 
wealth of craftsmen's work to endure even to this 
day, wrought much of which no memorial remains, 
then passed away, and was entirely human. 

Only the first three kings of the five have any 
historical personality, the last two are name*s. 
All of them were revealed by the king-list, a doubt¬ 
ful trace of the second and third remained in a 
document from Nippur, a forgotten reference to 
the first has been disinterred from a schoolboy’s 
text-hook. Yet it is correct to say that, beforo 
the exploration of Ur, they were unknown, for 
these sparse allusions were unrecognizable, and 
it was, indeed, commonly suspected that the First 
Dynasty of Ur might w-ell be as apocryphal as its 
patriarchal surromidings. It has proved that the 
soil of oblivion lay thinnest over these ancientest 
kings at one obscure spot in the desert, and from 
the little mound of al-^Uhaid they have arisen to 
full reality and the confusion of doubters. The 
oldest building at this place, and its romurkablo 
decorations, were claimed as their work by the 
inscription (pi, 12) which the builder himself had 
written and laid in the foundation—"A-a nni-padda, 
king of Ur, son of kles-anni-padda, king of Ur, has 
built a temple for the goddess Nin-klmrsag.” 

It was a moat fortunate chance that the father’s 
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name was added, for otherwise tlie record would 
have been histoncally useless, no A-amil-padda, 
king of Ur, being known, since kia name is, 
some accident, omitted from the king*list. But 
Mes-anm-padda, king of Ur, was unmistakable, 
and it became at once obvious that his son’s 
building carried back the extant monuments of 
Ur to the very beginning of the city's records. 
Of Mes-anni-padda himself scarce anything is 
known, though a little may safely be conjectured. 
The formal record conveys that he came to power 
by light of victory over the last king of Erech, 
whose name is given as Lugal-kiaga, and that he 
reigned eighty years. Where two statements 
alone are vouchsafed it is odd that one should be 
false; yet the second is demonstrably so. Eighty 
years is an uncommonly long reign, but could not 
have been positively rejected if discovery had not 
exposed the source of error. Actually, the d’VTiaaty 
became known directly through A-anni-padda, a 
king unmentioned in the list. By what oversight, 
or when, he was omitted is unknown, though it is 
a fair guess that the great similarity of his and his 
father’s names caused the inadvertence, but the 
result was that the eighty years which they shared 
were all given to Mes-anni-padda when the son's 
name was lost. Both, therefore, were long-lived 
rulers, Tlic school-book already mentioned pre¬ 
serves among some miscellaneous sentences, given 
as specimens of translation from Sumerian into 
Akkadian, these random words: ** the temple 
which Mes-anni-padda built now lies ruined, the 
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enemy lias destroyed it,” Quoted at hazard from 
some old poem, they say no more than that he was 
a buUder. Certainly his son was too, hut the same 
is true of any Babylonian prince. Further, he had 
a wife, whose seal has been found, her name or title 
obscurely written upon it. Such are the trmaiities 
which time has preserved of a powerful monarch, 
the first historical king of Ur, Conjecture can 
hardly add more than a presumption of great 
wealth, since his son was able to lavish splendid 
ornaments upon the outlying temple at al-*Ubaid 
and he himself cannot have found Ur empty of 
all such riches as had been Laid in the early tombs 
there, even if, indeed, these were of some genera¬ 
tions before him, and not actually of his own time. 
This wealth can have come in only from tribute 
and trade, both of which presuppose wide 
dominions, but the knowledge that Mes-anni- 
padda held the ” kingship ” of the whole land con¬ 
tributes little to the definition of these, as it 
remains quite uncertain for these early days what 
extent or what nature of supremacy is thereby 
implied. 

Of his son, A-anni-padda, even less is heard in 
tradition. In fact, but for the discoveries at 
al-*Ubaid, he would have remained unknown and 
even unsuspected. But now that liis existence 
has been positively established it appears that his 
name stUl clxmg obscurely to a building at Nippur 
called the Tiimmal. This bad first been built in 
the remotest antiquity, for it is said to have faUcn 
into ruin before the time of the celebrated Gil- 
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gameah who began the task of rebuilding it and 
bequeathed the work to his son. Subsequently 
it fell again into ruin, and was next repaired by one 
Annani or Nanni, who had a son Meskem-Hannar. 
But this was the name of the third king of Ur, and 
hence Annani or Nanni seems to be no other than 
A-anni-padda' in garbled form. Beyond this 
almost unrecognizable allusiou, and one more 
dedication inscribed on a bronze peg of uncertain 
origin, there seems to be nothing whatever con¬ 
cerning him except what has recently been found 
at al-'Ubaid, but that is much mdeed. Not, 
certainly, that these mins have auytldng to reveal 
about the man himself, or even the events of bis 
life, but concerning the art and the rebgion of his 
day they are eloquent, and thus indirectly allow 
an estimate of the date when his family mside its 
city the first in the laud. 

Nothing could be less impressive than the 
little mound called al-‘Ubaid before its excavation. 
It lies in the open desert four miles west of the 
imposing ruin of the zigguirat of Ur, which is the 
only feature in a landscape of gi'oy nothingness. 
On some days of bright sunshine at the end of 
19211 the great tower, viewed from al-*Ubaid, 
looked like a volcano, when high clouds of red 
dust flew over it the shovels of men clearing 
ite sides. By contrast al«*Ubaid itself was a 
mean sand-castle, with a slice cut out from one of 
its sides. Traces of a broad canal-bed could still 
be faintly discerned leading towards Ur, and all 
about the ground lay the innumerable litter of 
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antiquity, bita of painted pottery, black on green, 
and all aorta of stone fragments every one telling 
of human industry, for in that place there is no 
stone that has not been brought there. Then also 
fragments of copper, even more certainly left there 
by man. It was those relies which first drew the 
attention of Dr. H. R. Ilall, of the Rritisb Mnseum, 
who discovered the site and began to escavate it 
in 1010, with results so astonishing that the work 
was resumed and completed by llr. C. L. Woolley 
in 1323-1924. A very brief account of the most 
important finds there must occupy the next few 
pages. 

Small as it was, the mound covered the ruins 
of three buildings raised at different periods upon 
the same site, each replacing the last when it had 
fallen into decay, that is, the same building was 
twice renewed with certain changes of design. 
At first only the latest of these could be identified 
and practically nothing remained of it, but its 
few bricks were stamped with the name of Shulgi, 
a king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, who reigned 
about 2250 b.c. The second had preserved more 
extensive but leas instructive tracea of itself. It 
covered a fairly wide area with a thick layer of 
grey mud-brick, laid in irregular steps over the 
surface of a stUI earlier mound, itself formed by 
the eoUapso of a structure which had first ocenpied 
the place. Tho “ second building ** bore no name 
and produced no associated objects; its period, 
therefore, can only be guessed, aud its intorest in 
any case is very small. It was in the imdermost 
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ruins that everything of importance lay, and the 
later temples, by a fortunate chance, had rather 
protected by their own debris than crushetl with 
their weight the oveirthiowii omamente with which 
the first builder had adorned his work. That 
builder was revealed by a small marble foundation* 
tablet (translated above, p. 43) as the second 
king of the FLrat Dynasty of Ur, and his work os a 
temple of the mother-gc^dess Nin-khursag, The 
plan and something of the nature of this building 
came to light as the digging proceeded, but what 
first drew attention was the wealth of decoration, 
chiefly copper-work, which had survived among the 
ruins. It became clear that most of this had been 
originally set up outside the walls, and had been 
preserved by this very fact, for the walls in falling 
outwards, though they had somewhat crushed the 
metal, had kept a’way from it much of the damp¬ 
ness which would soon have dissolved it utterly. 
The temple itself was apparently small, and stood 
upon a solid platform of which it occupied only 
part' of the surface, leaving the rest as a courtyard. 
When discovered, mdeed, it was only the stump of 
the platform that remained, but the collapsed 
walls of the building above could still be traced, 
where they had fallen out over the edge. This 
platform was auirounded by retaining-walla with 
alternate sunk panels and flat surfaces, resting 
upon rough stone foundations, above which tfioy 
were carried for less than half of their height in 
courses of baked bricks, and for the rest in crude, 
or sun-dried, bricks, both Itiniiw being of the 
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awktrard form caUed “ plano-convex,” flat on on© 
side, and sharply bulged on the other^ thus needing 
a thick bed of mortar between each course. The 
four angles of this roughly rectangular mass laced 
the cardinal points of the compass, and the temple 
seemed to have occupied the south comer. It 
hod at least two, and perhaps three, doors, that on 
the south-east side being at the head of a flight of 
stone steps which led up on to the platform, the 
other one or two doors leading out on to the open 
court which adjoined the north-east and north¬ 
west aides of the temple, and had access to the 
ground-level by another flight of steps on the 
south-west of the platform. Such was the general 
arrangement of the whole structure so far as it 
could be deduced from the state of the ruins. 
There could be no doubt that it had suffered 
violence of man before the decay of time, for much 
of its furnishings had been dashed over the edge 
of the platform, and lay where it had fallen, able 
so to suggest, five thousand years after, the places 
from which it had been tom. 

There was not much that seemed to have come 
from within the temple; most of that had doubt¬ 
less been carried away as treasures by the 
destroyers. Perhaps two stone figures had once 
been placed there to represent their makers in 
the attitude of unceasing petition before the 
goddess. Of one, only a fragment survives the 
** axes and hammena ” of those who “ broke down all 
the carved work ” of the place, the other (pi, 13) ia 
well-preserved, and shows a squatting man with 
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waist-high skirt, hands clasped in the gesture of 
prayer, a shaven face and crown, and a comically 
smug estpressiou, A typical Sumerian in his 
physical features he is pourtrayed in the moat 
antique style of sculpture, soon to be replaced by 
the sitting or standing statue. An inscription 
upon the broken torso gives the name of its 
dedicator, and the complete figure perhaps repre¬ 
sented the same person. He woe a certain 
“ Kur-lil, keeper of the granary at Erech ; it 
is added that “ he fashioned {a likeness of) the 
goddess Dam-gal-nun, and built (her) temple.” 
He was, no doubt, a high officer of the realm* 
holding some sort of governorship over Erech on 
behalf of the king of Ur, and had been permitted 
by the king to share in the building of the temple 
at al>*tJhaid, since it is hardly probable that his 
mscriptiou can refer to any other work* Dam- 
gal-Duu being only another name of the mother* 
goddess otherwise called Nin-khursag. 

Apart from these figures all the other remains 
seem to have been oxtemal decorations, more ^ 
notable, indeed, for their brilliance than, for their 
Buitabilityto the stress of such a position. Most 
ambitious was the great panel (pi. 14) which seemed, 
from its position, to have fallen from over the lintel 
of the pEincipul entrance, at the top of the south- 
east steps. Within a plain, thick frame stand three 
figures in very higli relief forming a balanced group. 
In the middle a lion-headed eagle hovers in mid¬ 
air with wings outspread, and clutches in each 
claw the hindquarters of two stags which face 
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outwards. The eaglets bead projects above the 
frame, and those of the two stags face the beholder, 
being brought out in front of the panel and fully 
modelled in the round, each head surmounted by 
splendid branching antlers. The whole of the 
frame, panel, and relief is oovered with sheet 
copper, hammered over the surface and nailed 
down with copjrer nails, the edges of the sheets 
overlapping. Like the bull figures and reliefs, 
presently to be noticed, this great panel was 
actually fashioned throughout in roughly»sIiaped 
wood, and the finer detail of the bird and the stags 
modelled up in a thick coat of bitumen spread over 
the wood, the thin copper plates being finally 
hammered down over the surface. Only the heads 
of the stags (and presumably also of the eagle, 
though it was not preserved) were made in tho full 
round, and these may have been cast in copper, 
the cavity being then filled with bitumen, and the 
whole head fastened to the body by a wooden 
tenon. The ultimate effect of the whole is that 
of a sculpture cast in solid copper, most impressive 
by reason of its size (7 ft. 9 ins. by 3 ft, 6 ins.), 
and of the considerable success with which parts, 
at least, of the design iiave been executed. Par- 
ticuJarly the stags’ heads, with their fine antlers 
of solid copper rod, are modelled with skiff and a 
good deal of spirit. 

What is the object of this scene cannot at 
present be made out with any certainty, although 
it is one of the commonest devices in early Sumerian 
art. The liou-headed eagle, at least, can be identi- 
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fied with some confidence: be is the divine birtl 
called in Suroerian Ini-dugud or “ heax'y storm,’* 
which was known to the Semites by the name of 
Zft, Many stories were told about this creature, all 
representing him as a maleficent being, hostile to 
the gods, whose prerogatives he once audaciously 
sought to usurp, by stealing the “ tablet of destiny,” 
but was foiled by the Sun>god, who caught biro in 
his net as he was fleeing with this paHadiuio in his 
possession. Gylindcr-seala are sometimes engraved 
with the scene of a lialf-human bird being dragged 
as a prisoner before a seated god; this may possibly 
be the judgment of the tluevieh Zfi. But the 
actual group of this bird seudng two animals 
(which may be lions or goat-like creatures, as well 
as stags) is found in many examples, on atone 
tablets and mace-heads, on vases, and on cylinder- 
seals. It was once supposed to be the “ coat-of- 
arms ” of the city of Lagasb because it first 
appeared on the early monuments of that place, 
but later discovery has shown it to be a symbol of 
universal significance. Since it often stands in 
close relation with the gods, and is so popular upon 
seals, which always represented things-of favour¬ 
able import, it cannot depict the triumph of evil, 
in spite of the prominence of the baleful Z(t. 
Whatever its meaning, the Bignificauce of this 
fine relief from al-‘Ubaid as a primitive work of art 
is unaffected ; by far the most ambitlDus effort in 
copper-working of anything like its age in Baby¬ 
lonia, or even, so for as is known, in Egypt, it 
displays a command of process^ and of design 
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which, imperfect as it was. Deed scarce fear 
comparison with anything that was done by later 
centuries in that Land, WTien all differences in 
purpose and technique have been allowed, it can 
har^y be claimed that Shalmaneser TIFs cele¬ 
brated bronze gate-bands, of the ninth cent my, 
show any greuter mastery than A*anni*padda*s 
copper reliefs of the tliirtieth. 

llie Iiu-dugnd panel was not alone of its kind 
in the decoration of Nhi-khnrsag’a temple. Stand¬ 
ing outside on some part of the platform were 
several small statues of standing hulls, with their 
heads turned outwards as in the case of the stags. 
These, however, w'ere made in the full round, not 
as parts of a relief. They stood on their own legjs 
which were fixed into the ground, or a plani, by 
spikes, and were made in exactly the same way as 
the Ln-dugud panel, a w^ooden core being coated 
with bitumen and sheet copper hammered to the 
shape aD over, its edges nailed down. With their 
fine heads and horns they make a brave appearance 
despite some rather grotesque details in the body. 
As wcU as these detached figures there was a 
narrow frieze of copper-covered reliefs of young 
bulb or cows, which ran along the facade of the 
building some distance above the ground. These 
were mounted ujjon planks, and finbhed in the 
way abeady described, the head, of hollow-cast 
copper, being again turned outwards from the 
surface of the relief. One of the fore-legs is bent 
so as to set the hoof upon the ground; the animab 
are thus in the act of rising, just as they appear 
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also upon the celebrated silver vase of Kotemena 
from Lagash, Several of the heads of these bulls 
were found broken from the frieze, and one had the 
peculiarity of a moon-crescent mark upon its fore¬ 
head, a significant feature for interpreting the 
meaning of these reliefs. For it was not only bulls 
which stood outside the temple. There were 
found the heads of four groat lions and two of 
smaller size, some of which, had once been attached 
to the fore-part, at least, of a body. These heads 
Were intended to have a ferocious appearance, the 
mane and whiskers being accentuated by cn* 
graving, arid the eyes made separately with tliree 
pieces of diiferent colours, red sandstone for the 
pupils, shell for the eyeballs, and blue schist for 
the lids, all fitting accurately into each other. 
Finally a red jasper pebble was inset for the tongue 
and two engraved shell plates flanked it as the 
grinning teeth. The reason for this savage appear¬ 
ance, so distinct from the quiet aspect of the hulls, 
will be seen later. To conclude the list of animals, 
represented in this peculiar technique of cast or 
hammered copper over a wood and bitumen core, 
there were two heads at some cat-like creatures, 
^rhapa leopards, of leas fearsome mien than the 
lions, since their eyes are aimply w'orked in the 
metal, and they have no protruding tongues. 
Somewhere else round the outside of the wall, 
perhaps higher than the continuous line of bulls 
in the copper relief, ran another frieze in a different 
style. ITio basis of this was indeed the same; it 
was essentially a line of planks fixed to the wall 
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with the outer face decorated, but this time the 
medium was different. Only the edges of the 
planks were covered by a narrow beading of 
copper, but tho whole space between these was 
filled by a black composition of bitumen into which 
were fixed small figures cut in outline, with the 
internal details filled in by carving. Shell or 
limestone was the material of the figures, and they 
were fixed in by small clamps of copper wire which 
held them at the back. The resulting appearance 
is striking in contrast with the black background, 
but it is, of course, possible that the figures were 
originaUy coloured, In places tho continuity of 
this frieze seems to have been broken by small 
plaques of sculptured limestone, with reliefs 
executed in tho ordinary way. Many disjointed 
pieces of the applied figures were found, but the 
connected sections displayed only two scenes. 
Three or four longish portions had upon them 
processions of bulls (pi. 15), all in the same attitude, 
walking towards the right; as many as six anSinfi.la 
were found on one section, and doubtless there had 
originally been a very long line. These bulls 
were carved in shell, out of several pieces each, 
since no single shell could yield a fiat piece large 
enough for the whole figure (about 5 ins. long), 
and these fragments, most carefully fitted together, 
were each secured to the backing by their own little 
loops of copper wire. The carving of these shell 
figures is very finished; the stronger outlines of 
limbs and muscles are marked by incised lines, but 
the natural curves of the body are rendered by a 
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dcDcate control of the relief. With bo much 
refinement in the individual figures it ia a pity 
that the whole scene has no variety, for the repeti¬ 
tion of animalBi as like each other as tlie sculptor 
could make them, niakea the composition lifeless 
despite the atriking contrast which the materials 
assured. 

The second scene is of immensely greater 
interest aa a whole although the detail is less 
pleasing. In the middle is a cattle pen or 
byre made of standing reeds held together by 
plaited bands of rope. A narrow doorway flanked 
by stout posts With curious semIcircuJar projec¬ 
tions towards the top, and a crescent-ehaped 
lintel, lets out two calves, whose foreparts are seen 
as they tnm one to each side. Outside this byre, 
on the right, are two similar groups each consti¬ 
tuted by a cow, her calf, and a man crouching 
behind as he milks the cow into a tall vessel. His 
position is surprising, for he is actually under the 
cow’s toil, yet other examples prove that this is 
not merely an artistic convention but the actual 
practice of the Siimeriaii cow-men, and in fact 
milking from behind is still the custom of certain 
tribes in that country. The calves stand facing 
the cows; round tfaeir necks they have halters, 
and these are brought forward, passed round the 
mi^le, and then tied to the mother-cow, the object 
being to prevent the calves from sucking. On 
the left of the byre is a complementaiy scene of the 
preparation of this milk by four men, who dip it 
from a high pointed jar, pass it through a strainer 
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into n paiJ from which it is tmurferred to » Tory 
rotund pot willt u narrow mouth which the last 
man holds between his knees as be sits upon a stooL 
Tlie proceas thus depicted is evidently the making 
of butter, doobtless to be turned into the samn or 
clurilied butter which has always been a staple nf 
diet in the East.* so commonplaoe, and 

almost domestic, an incident should bo thus 
elaborately illustrated upon the walls of a templo 
will be seen later. Meantime, there remain one or 
two more prominent objects from the mins to be 
mentioned, especially a number of gaily-coloured 
columns formed of palm-logs, coated (Ukc the cores 
of the animal figures) with bitumen info which 
were stuck, by the familiar loops of copper wire, 
countless triangular or lozenge-shaped tesaerae of 
rod sandstone, mother-of-pearl, or block shale. 
The triangles, closely fitted together, covered 
most of the surface, while the smaller lozenge 
pieces were put together as broad horizontal bands, 
which divided the height of the column into sec¬ 
tions, the w'hole producing an effect of astonishing 

" Alt cuvumstiinHA of liiia relief cbh niii^Umted fmo) 
ihA modern life of ih« Arabs, Two paesagiH may be quofAd from 
Ikruftbty'‘A Ambia lyieeftn : 

Vtil I* p, A Eiii1ch~i7ow with tho calf ii milked only at 

Her udder kiut four lo&tft whkli the ■mitlierfi rtonudA 
di%*kle thus i im they lie up with n worsted twine and wooden 
peflfL, far tlumuelv^ tlho otber tboy leave to Lbe luddkig,^* 

VoL rr^ p, ■57^—'^ When tho morning n» the womefi mdkod 
their iidaH eattle ; and wv eat on wbikt the old liouiowilo nocked 
her blown-up ruilk-Aldn upon hnr Iitl-dhi till ilie butter oame ; tbny 
bud it in A clot et the mouth of the eeuilly. I maa aaur l^t littte 
butter usthmg m tho fire to be tnnwid ioto s^uiui. . , . Tbiy 
throw hi new a Httla mealp whkh brm^ down the m ilktrieaa i aad 
the Minu Of etsiiaod batter tusy be puuivd 
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brilliaTice. Corresponding with these were other 
columns overlaid copper plates nailed down 
at tie edges, and a number of thinner poles 
treated in the siame way^ the thicker being doubtless 
actual columns and the thinner roofing-beams 
which stretched from wall to wall and supported 
the roof of beaten mud laid upon rush mats spread 
over the beams in exactly the same way as it is 
done to this day. 

So much description of the principal remams 
found at al-^Ubaid, surmuftry as it is, w'ould be of 
little use if they were to be regarded only as sepa¬ 
rate items. It would, indeed, have boon surprising 
enough to discover the unexpected excefietice of 
their craftsmanship, the mere artistic quality of 
these profiucts of the earliest historical age in 
Sumen That a long development lay bcliind 
them, upon which history has but the feeblest 
grasp, must be manifest, and certainly, if tlie 
aplendid gold-work from the tombs described 
above is to be placed in time before the Firat 
Dynasty, there is nothing among the treasures of 
Nm-klxursag which need even suggest a cnlmina- 
tion of art under A-anni-padda* But, fortunately, 
the finding of all these things together can be at 
least partly explained, and that not only m regards 
their relative combination in the building* but also 
in respect of their significance | all of these works 
belonged to one temple, and many of them owed 
their being to the character of the deity worshipped 
there. Prom the position in wlijcli some of them 
lay with relation to the main stejjs up to the 
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platform it was clear that several of the most 
imposing features were grouped about tho main 
entrance. Thiw tho variegated columns had 
flanked the door, the copper-coated ones had 
perhaps supported a porch over it. No more 
probable site than over the lintel of the door can 
be suggested for the groat relief of the eagle aind 
stags, for this was found where it had fallen over 
the platform-edge just beside tho steps. Some 
other objects which evidently belonged there were 
the foreparts and heads of lions, and perhaps some 
of the bull statues, since these beasts w'ere the 
invariable occupants of entrances to sacred 
buildings and palaces, being endowed by magical 
means with tho power of forbidding passage to 
demons and malevolent powers which might seek 
to lodge within and assail the inhabitants. The 
familiar stone lions and winged bulls from the 
Assyrian palaces wero made for the same purpose 
and set in the same position, in obedience to a 
superstition as powerful in the seventh as it must 
have been in the thirtieth century.* Many of the 
copper figures, and of the reliefs in stone and 
bitumen, were found, however, in places remote 
from the entrance, but yet in conditions which 
showed something of theii* arrangement in the 
original building. Among the fallen masses of the 
walls were found many peg-like ornaments of 
baked clay, expanding at the top to a shallow cup 
with wavy edges. Fixed down into the middle of 
it was a rounded piece of red sandstone wdth 

* See alsa abover p. ^4 
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domed top, and then, radiating outwards from f hijs* 
and laid upon the top of the c!ay peg were ^Jiaped 
petals, red, white, and blaek^ in a tliick bed of 
bitumen, the whole thus forming an artificial flower 
upon a tapering stalk. Ornaments like Ihle were 
at all times used in Babylonia as a wall-decoration, 
and it ia, on the whole^ most likely that these had 
their ** stems embedded in the w^alls, and 
bespangled the surface with their gaily-eoloured 
heads* Because of certain nicks wliich are found 
upon the stalks it has also been thought that these 
“ flowers ” were supported by wirea, and stood in 
the likeness of natural flowers with their heads 
upwards. If this were so, it would have needed 
only the builder's inscription upon them to 
ansT^'er the riddle of Menalcos : 

Die quJbiiH in terria iasmpti nomiim r^gutu 

Ksacautm' flonw. 

Some later ornaments of this kind have indeed the 
names of kings upon them* but they have lost their 
flower-like form* Above these flowers,^* in any 
ca.se, lay the fallen masses of the walls where they 
had crashed outwards and over the edge of the 
platform, and upon the under-side of these lay the 
bands of decoration that had once run along their 
outward faces. Nearest to the platform, and 
therefore standing nearest the bottom of the wall, 
were the figures of bulls in tlie fall round. These 
had staples under each hoof and must therefore 
have stood free upon a base ; it ia most likely that 
they actually occupied the ledge of the ptatlorm, 
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between its brink and the wall of tho temple 
proper. Somewhat higher ran tho frieze of bull- 
panels, with the anlmnlii coucliant and depleted 
in high relief. This frieze was continuous, for 
certain of the figures were found etill eonnoctod at 
each end ; the method of its fixing into the wall 
was perfectly clear from the remains. Stout rings 
of copper rod bad passed through the panels at 
intervals, and projected behind into the brick¬ 
work, where they had been secured by thick 
wooden pegs through the rings, the whole fastening 
being then built in by laying the next courses of 
bricks, that is, the frieze had been prepared and 
fixed in its place when the wall reached the 
required height, at an early stage in the building. 
Exactly the same was done for the one, or perhaps 
two, similar friezes which stood higher up than the 
buli-panels. The next one above seems to have 
been that of the stone (or shell) and bitumen inlays, 
the principal members of which, so far as recovered, 
were the dairying scene and the procession of bulls. 
Above this again there may have been another 
wdiich comprised only identical figures of ducks (f) 
rather roughly worked in limestone and laid upon 
the same bitumen background. Something of the 
original appearance of the temple, though little of 
its splendour, eon thus be traced even among its 
ruins. Occupying one comer of a spacious court 
which was formed by the top of a high platform 
with receased brickwork sides, and approached 
from ground level by a flight of stone steps, the 
building presented a lavishly-decorated face 
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towards the aflcent. On ail its other aides, to 
judge by the complete absenco of remaias, the 
walls were unrelieved by any kind of applied 
ornament, except jx>fifiibJy a smaller door with 
some slenderer columns of multi-eolourod tesserae. 
But the richness of the south-east wall, when all 
the new' copper was glancing mider the sun, out- 
dazzling the gay columns and the painted porch, 
must have been imposing, a magnificence in 
keepuig with the gaudy splendour which the early 
tombs in the city have revealed. 

If the wealth and craftsmanship lavished upon 
this suburban stirine need no more explanation 
than the might of its builder, the character of its 
decoration is less aelf-evidentiy fitting. In par¬ 
ticular, the endless repetition of bull and cow 
figures is its most noticeable feature j in copper and 
stono, in relief and in the round, these animals are 
everywhere. The reason for this ia in the nature 
of the deity which dwelt there, known from tho 
foundation-tablet to have been tho goddess Ifin- 
khursag. Though her name, which signifies “ Lady 
of the Mountain,” is not easy to connect with her 
attributes, yet the chief of those attributes ore 
knoTvn, and it is these which account for the 
presence of the cows and bulls. She tvaa, in 
general, the mother-goddess. One of the beliefs 
enrrent m to the beginning of tlie world was that 
she had aided the three greateat gods, Anu, Enlil, 
and Enki, in the creation of man. It w as said that 
she moulded out of clay seven figures each of 
men and women, and these were brought to life 
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by the potent incantations of Enki. Already 
** mother of the gods,^’ she thus became the first 
mother of men, and her inftuenco was seen in the 
birth of every generation. Bat it was, of comae, 
in the creation of kings that her activity was 
cliiefly recognized ; at all times kings boast them* 
selves her children, or that they were fashioned in 
the womb by her, praying to her that she may 
withdraw herself from their enemies, so that oil 
birth may cease in hostile lands.. Hardly any of 
the early rulers fail to include among their titles 
" fed with the holy milk of Xin-khursag,” and it is 
this conception of the goddess as mother and nurse 
which accounts for the cows u|jon her temple. 
There can, in fact, be little doubt that Kin- 
khursag, like her Egyptian counterpart Hathor, 
was actually depicted in the form of a cow, and 
the cow was in any case her constant symbol. It 
is known that at Eagash this goddess ^d a large 
cattle-farm outside the city, just as her temple is 
situated at Ur, and it cannot be doubted that 
aI-*Ubaid was once the centre of postures in which 
the sacted herds were grazed, tlreir divine mistress 
dwelling in the midst. The dairying-scene has 
preserved, therefore, to a remote future age an 
incident from the daily life of five thousand years 
ago, but it must not be supposed that the artist 
worked for the mere delight of pourtraying his 
rustic fellows about their W'ork. lake every other 
element in the decoration this also has a religious 
meaning; it js the preparation of the “ holy milk 
of Nin-kliursag ’’ destined for the nourishment of 
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kings and priea^ta^ drawn from the sacred cattlep 
filtered and tamed into butter by the Eervitors of 
the temple* 

The bullap of course^ have their place as the 
counterpart of the cows* but in this ahso there 
is doubtless a more direct religious altusion^ 
Over the door of the byre in the dairy scene is 
a lintel in form of a crescent, and one of the heads 
from the copper rehef frieze has upon its forehead 
a crescent blaze, unmistakably an allusion to the 
Moon.god of the neighbouring city, who, in turn, is 
often called a ** bull in the religious literature. 
Thus the natural malitig of the cattle upon the 
farm appeared as only the manifestation (rather 
than the symbol) of the mythical union of god and 
goddess, from which aJI earthly life was held to 
spring, as the increase of the herds from the 
individual pairs^of cowi and bulls. Once Lu the 
year, perhaps oftener, the goddess would set out 
from aI-‘Ubaid for her wedding. She would 
emerge in procession from her dwelling, borne on 
her priests^ shoulders, with attendant gods to right 
and left and behind her, a sacred cmhlem going 
before, and a courier leading to clear the way. 
At the canal she was taken aboard a boat, and 
thus floated down, where the track of the stream 
can stm be seen* past the south-west front of the 
ziggurrat at Ur* In the city she was ceremonially 
received by the king and another procession, 
bringing forward her divine consort* The two 
were then taken into their shiiiie together while 
Ba<irificett and chants proceeded outside; upon these 
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sacrod nuplUla oil life and increase was held to 
depend. 

One otho* article in the beliefs connected with 
this goddess must find hero at least a brief mention, 
becaose it aooma to explain why ah'Ubaid was the 
centre of a great number of buiials. Not only 
in the small mound which yielded the painted 
pottery, but in several other places hard by, the 
soil was found to be full of ancient graves, This 
is not to be understood simply by the fact that 
al-*Ubaid lies u’est of the city, and that the 
Babylonfans, like the Egyptians, regarded the 
land of sunset as the place of the dead. It is, 
indeed, quite likely that this idea partly accounted 
for tile westerly situAtion of Nin-khumag’s dwel^ 
ling, for there was on essential connexion between 
her and death. As the universal source of life 
her pow'cr was supposed to extend beyond a single 
birth for each of her children, and hence she 
reckoned among her names itiis also of ** Quickener 
of the dead.” Legends told how she penetrated 
each year into the place of the dead to win back 
from the band of the infernal queen the young 
god Tammux, whose death hod deprived the earth 
of all increase. In such wise might her annua] 
benefit, or her special favour, regain the life of 
any who were buried in her shadow, and hence 
the flocking of the dead in cemeteries all about 
her rural sanctuary. 

Ttuee kings after A>aDni-padda completed the 
First Dynasty of Ur. Meskem'Nannar, his suc- 
ceaaor, is called the son of Mce-anni-padda by the 

w 
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Jdng-list, but in the blatory of the TummAl at 
Nippur he is the aon of ** Aimani,” who seems to 
be A-anni‘padda, aa explained above. Since he 
reigned thirty-six years it is much more likely 
that he was, in fact, the son of A-anni-padda, his 
paternity being altered in the king-list when 
A-anni-padda’s name was lost. Of his acts 
nothing is known except his completion of the 
third rebuilding of the Tummal, which his father 
had begun, nor has any monument bearing his 
name as yet been found. After him EIulu and 
Balulu, who are not stated to harve belonged to 
the same family, ruled for twenty-five and thirty- 
six years. They are mere names, and then comes 
the cnstomaiy formula : “ Ur was smitten with 
arms, and its kingdom passed to Awan.” There¬ 
with the king-list plunges again out of its brief 
interval of Ulumination into dark tradition. A 
succession of dynasties follows in various cities up 
and down the land, but the lengths of their 
Bupremaoies and of many individual reigns are 
visibly exaggerated. Moreover, if the total number 
of years ascribed to the dynasties in this early 
part of the list be added together an almost 
astronomical figure is obtained, which cannot be 
seriously considered. For example, the eleven 
dynasties, which are given as intervening between 
Balulu and Sargon of Agade, account for more than 
6ve thousand years! It is, however, perfectly 
certain that the flame number of hundreds as the 
list allows thousands would be a much nearer 
estimate of that time. 
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Before adducing the reasons for this confidence, 
howevfjf, it wiU be worth whUo to suggest the 
factors which have vitiated the formal accuracy of 
the king-li^. There la no reasonable doubt that, 
in the maiiij it presents a true summary of the 
order of events in the early Idngdoma of Sumer; it 
doubtless preserves substantially the order in wMch 
cities rose to predominance, and the names of many 
of their most celebrated rulers. But it was drawn 
up under the kings of Isin, who supplanted the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, and therefore belongs to the turn 
of the third and the second miliennia. No trace 
of any earlier copies than this has ever been 
discovered, nor is it in the least likely that further 
rese&Tch will supply them, for the complete absence 
of any wriUen literary work, except dedications, 
before the Isin period is a highly remarkable 
feature of Babylonian cultural histoiy. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from this is that the tale of 
the ancient kingdoms and rulera, like a great deal 
else of the native learning, was handed down by 
oral tradition, and was not committed to writing 
until a new tongue, the Akkadian speech of the 
Semites, became markedly predominant, and 
required the traditions, no longer readily memo¬ 
rized in their now alien form, to be fixed upon 
clay tablets. From this precarious transmission 
the history of the old hegemonies had visiblv 
suffered much, Not only was the memory of 
the earliest passages blurred by distance and eked 
out by legends mingling gods and men, but 
patriarchal ages were assigned to the heroes of 
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eatliestr recoliection, with tbs eflfect of prodnoLng a 
totally fantafftio chronology. Bat into this process 
there entered another factor, which, if it not 
deceive the Sumerian wise men, has proved very 
misleadiiLg to modem inquirera, Each dynasty 
is formally represented as the successor of the 
preceding; one city is overthrown and another 
takes its place. It is natural, therrfore, to sup¬ 
pose that the duratfon of the two kingdoms was 
the total of their two rules, and it is this pr^ump-' 
tion which gives, for eiamplc, the impossible 
interval of five thousand years between Balulu 
and Sargon, already alluded to* It is evident, 
then, either that such a troncluaion was not 
intended, but ia conveyed to ns only by a literary 
awkwardness, or, if intended, that it is quite 
inadrniBsible. The solution of this difficulty is 
supplied by certain later passages of the list which 
emerge into history known from exterior sonrees, 
\vhore it at once seen that certain dynasties 
noted in the list were ind^d ruling in the land, 
but at the same time, not consecutively. ^^Ticther 
one or the other among them enjoyed a formal 
precedence it is not necesaary here to inquire; 
these features of the list having been observed, it 
remains to consider what actual place in history 
must be assigned to the First Dynasty of Ur, 
since this cannot be computed from the actual 
figures given in the list of kings. 

It is obvioufl that the answer to this question 
must be sought by comparison of the actual 
remains of the First Dynasty of Ur with any 
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similar class of equally material things to whicli 
an approximate place can be assigacd in Sumerian 
history. Under this head any Mud of product 
may he included^ but here, as elsewhere, an 
especially valuable guide is fotuid in the form of 
the writing. If, therefore, preMous research has 
made known, in any historical context, works of 
art resembling those of al-‘Ubaid, and particularly 
inscriptiona in a writing markedly like that of 
A-snm-padda, there will be the strongest pre¬ 
sumption that the First Dynasty flourished not 
very much before or after the same time. Happily, 
the material of comparison in this caao is the 
celebrated relics which first really opened the 
ancient Sumerian civilization to the modem world. 
At Telloh, the site of the city of Lagasii, French 
excavators have been busy for many seasons since 
1877 in bnngnig to light a series of monuments, in 
stone, metal, and clay, which belonged mainly to 
two periods. The later was the age of Gudea, who 
reigned in the interval between the fall of Agade 
and the rise of the Tliird Ur Dynasty i this is very 
shelly distinguiahed from the earlier by the style 
of its art. Tlie early monuments were dated by 
their copious inscriptions to a line of kings founded 
by one Ur-Nina, who left his kingdom to at least 
four generations of his sons, after which it was 
continued by somew'hat obscure successors, and 
ended with the deposition of Urukagina at the 
hands of a neighbouring governor, Lugal-zaggisi 
of Umma and Ereeh, This line of rulers, though 
evidently of great power and wealth, is completely 
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ignored in the king-list; they never achieved 
the formal distinction of “ kingship ” over the land, 
although it may well be surmised that several 
kingdoms which are admitted to the record never 
enjoyed nearly so much real supremacy as Lagaah 
in her most prosperous days. But the dynasty 
of Ur-Nina has, for us, a more valuable distinction 
than a place in the somewhat fallacious scheme of 
the royal list. Its final extinction by Lugal- 
zaggisi, who is known to have been an older con¬ 
temporary of Sargon himself, gives it a definite 
setting in objective history,—it perished juat before 
the rise of the great conqueror. There is, indeed, 
a serious disadvantage in its omission from the 
record in that its total length remains unknown, 
nor can this be computed by generations, since 
these cannot be followed after the fourth de¬ 
scendant of the founder. Nevertheleaa, hereby 
Ur-Hina and his sons have at least one foot upon 
solid ground of history. The calculation of their 
actual date depends upon a multitude of con¬ 
siderations which it would not be proper to di&cusB 
here, and the result is, of course, approximate to 
the extent of perhaps a century on either side, but 
Ur-Nina is generally held to have lived in the years 
between 3000 and 2900 b,c. The importance 
of all this to the question at present in hand is, 
that there is so notable a likeness between the art 
and the writing of Lagaah under Ur-Nina and lufl 
sons, and of Ur under the First Dynasty, that it ia 
impossible to suppose them very widely divided in 
time. This likeness can be traced in a number of 
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details, both of matter, subject, and manner, in 
the relics that have been recovered bom the two 
efties. Li the writing oompartaons of some exacts 
ness can be made, and several tests give a remark¬ 
ably consistent result > But perhaps the general 
effect of the whole body of monumenta from both 
Bites is the more impressive. No one who is 
acquainted with both can fail to be struck by their 
great resemblance, or can donbt that both were 
produced under the same influences, with the same 
materials and processes, and at very much the same 
time. Some Indications of the script, however, 
may be taken to suggest a slight precedence of the 
First Dynasty of Ur over the early kings of 
Lagash. 

The most warlike and energetic of these kings 
was Eannatum, the grandson of Ur-Nina, w^hose 
inscriptions, especially that engraved upon the 
celebrated “ Stele of the Vnltures,” give much 
information about bis military achievements. 
Though their course is not easy to follow in order, 
it is clear that, beginning with a triumph over the 
neighbouring city of Umma in a bonndary-war, 
he greatly extended his conquests so as to be for 
some time in control of all the south coxmtry up to 
the city of Kish in the north, and even claimed to 
have defeated the Elamites. If such indeed was 
his success, the disregard of his city by the king- 
list is the more remarkable. But what is most to 
the present purpose is, that Eannatum speaks in 
several places of his cionquest of Ur, together with 
Krecb and another city not far away. Seeing, 
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therefore, that the deBtruction of the temple at 
ai-'Ubaid was certainly violent and the work of 
an enemy, it ia natural to ask whether these two 
events may be connected; was it Eamiatum who 
overthrew the walls of Nin-khursag’a rustic dwel¬ 
ling T If the question be referred to the king-list 
this suppodtion must undoubtedly be denied, since 
Eamiatum should, by reckoning back from Uruka- 
gina, have been reigning at Lagash as a vassal of 
the >laer or of the Akshak dynasties which are 
placed almost immediately after the 8econd 
X>ynasty of Ur. If then it is assumed, here as 
elsewhere, that several of these kingdoms were for 
the most part contemporary, Eannatum could 
very well be brought into contact with Ur in the 
days of its Second Dynasty. And this, indeed, 
may prove to be the fact. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, nothing at all is at present kno^m about 
the Second Dynasty itself, or about the rulers of 
Maer and Akshak, except what is to he gathered 
from the list itself. Srlaterial remains of their 
period are completely lacking, and it is therefore 
impossible to say whether their art and writing 
were such as might have been compared with those 
of Eamiatum. In favour of a difiercnt con¬ 
clusion stands the obvious likeness which even a 
casual eye must observe in the craftsmanship of 
early Lagash and of Ur under the First Dynasty, 
which suggests soraethuig very near contem¬ 
poraneity of the two. It is true, indeed, that, 
despite the inflated figures of the king-list, the 
actual interval between the First and Second 
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Dynasties of Ur cajinot Iiato been immeiiae, and 
therefore sty'lea need not bo snpposod to hsiTO 
changed YBiy greatly. In that case, the Second 
Dynasty might still have boon decorating its 
palaces and temples with works hardly distinguish¬ 
able from those of A-annj'padda, and conseijuently 
there would b© no necessity to place Eannatnm 
earlier. But until the Second Dynasty becomes 
something more than a name its true poaitiou 
cannot be estimated, and, since a verdict must be 
delivered, it seems safer to decide provisionally 
for the First Dynasty as the victim of ^annatum's 
assault. If, then, the last king, Baluiu, thus 
ended his thirty-six years of reign, A-anni*padda 
was reigning some 120 years before one of the 
earlier years of Eannatuxn, who was the grandson 
of Ur-Nina, founder of his line at Lagash. Thus 
A-anni-padda belonged to the second generation 
before Ur-Nina, and, if the latter is to be placed 
between 3000 and 2900 b.c., it would follow 
that A-anni-padda built his temple at al-‘UbaId 
in the last century of the fourth millennium, 
perhaps at the very end of that epoch. It is only, 
at the moat, a probable conclusion, and a vague 
date, but it ia the best that present knowledge 
aJlowB. That the future will bring greater pre¬ 
cision may ahnost be taken for granted, in this as 
in eveiy dark question of Babylonian studies. 


CHAPTER m 


BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THIRD 
DYNASTIES 

I F Eannatum of Lagaeh was actually the 
destroyer of the First Dynasty, as the pre¬ 
ceding chapter has suggested, room must be 
found in a brief space for much that is alleged 
to have taken place before Ur was again ruled by 
her own kings. The period intervening before 
and after the Second Dynasty is, however, one of 
almost complete obscurity. The only authority 
for these years is the king-liat, and u^ortunately 
it is almost useless for the conatruction of an 
ordered history. The First Dynasty is said to 
have been subverted by Awan, a city east of tho 
Tigris and probably not far from Susa, but as yet 
undiscovered. Then follow in order dynasties of 
Kish (as usual, at this centre, of enormous length), 
Hamari, and Erech, and then the Second Dynasty 
of Ur. Of all these not a single fact is known, 
not even of the Ur kingdom; excavation has 
completely failed, so far, to find any trace of it, 
unless it be the second building at al**Ubaid, 
already mentioned. But that also is a mere 
conjecture. 

Among the relics obtained by systematic or 
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promiscuous digging at otlier sites there occur a 
few iuBcriptioiis of early “ kings ” belonging to 
divers cities, recording perhaps a single warlike 
or pious act, but hardly one of these is known to 
the eclectic tradition which has formed the king- 
list, and there is consequently nothing at all 
to tell in what relation these rulers ^ood to 
others whom the list chose to recognize. In short, 
that document can at this point be perused 
with interest, but without much con£dence. So 
abundant are the reasons for discounting its 
appearance of presenting a strict chronological 
table that it would perhaps be sufficient to confess 
the existence, atmut this time, of more or leas 
powerful ruling houses at Kish and Ercch in the 
west, and at Awan and Hamazi in the east. Of 
their political, and even of their chronological, 
relations it would be imprudent to hazard a guess, 
though they may have flourished roughly in the 
order which the list assigns to them. In the 
midst of these stands the family of Ur'Nma and 
the kingdom of Lagash, the only island of tolerably 
firm foothold in an ocean of doubt. Not even 
from the insciiptlons of Eannatum, however, can 
anything but a deceptive light be thrown upon 
contemporary aflairs, for the Mugs of Kish and 
Akshak whom be defeated are unknown to the 
formal tradition. Nevertheless, it is Lagash alone 
which preserves some degree of continuity to 
bridge the generations which intervene before the 
road of history can bo struck agam. That con¬ 
tinuity is, indeed, of the most tenuous kind, for 
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tL© great govemora, after Enanimtum II, are 
ffucceedecl by an iinoertain number of ve^r minor 
figures, wLoae names are preserred only by the 
datings of temple-accounts j the last of them was 
Unikagina, a prince of more justice than worldly 
wisdom, who fell to an external conqueror indeed, 
but not, probably, without the secret triumph of 
ojice'privileged subjects, whom his over-nice 
scruples had baulked of tbeir wonted per(|uislte 9 . 
Purely as a landmark in time the greatest im- 
port^ce of Urukagina is that bis fall re-establiabes, 
or rather, establishes for the first time beyond 
question, contact between objective history and 
the king-list, Urukagina of Lagash was over¬ 
thrown by Lugal-zaggiai of Erech, as contem¬ 
porary inscriptions relate, ond Lugal-zaggisi is 
himself the “ Tliird D3Tiasty ” of Erecb. In thia 
way, then, Lagash is the link which joins the 
lust Plasty of Ur to the age of Sargon, who, 
M it will appear, was in turn the conqueror of 
Lugal-zaggisi, and from Sargon downwards the 
course of history, though not without rapids, has 
no subterranean disappearances. 

It is an ungrateful but necessary task to look 
Wkwards again and observe what separates the 
first Djnasty of Ur from the firm ground here 
reached. There lies between a welter of shadowy 
^gdoms {among which even a few individual 
figures are possibly to be descried), insecurelv 
spanned by a line of rulers who maintained an 
apparently unbroken succession over a con- 
mderablo, though uncertain, number of years in a 
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city never officially recognized ea the seat of 
sovereignty. Indistinguishable in this limbo iics 
the Second Dynasty of Ur, a mere phantom with¬ 
out content in time, deeds, or persons, gjtipe, as 
though mischance were determined to spare it 
nothing, the very names of its kings, though once 
remembered, are no longer preserved.* That 
nothing may be wanting to understand how gross 
is the darkness that still hides these years, let it 
be repeated that even the ehronologica] contacts 
between Lagaah and the Plrst and Second 
Dynasties of Ur have been hitherto adjusted only 
by inference from the writing and from the art. 
The opinion that it was the First Dynasty which 
was subverted by Eannatum’a conquest has been 
adopted onlj' because it seemed best to square 
with known material facts; there is no strictly 
histoiicai evidence for it. & far as the latter is 
concerned, Eannatum may as well have fought 
against the Second Dynasty, or against some local 
power not entitled to the style of royalty at all. 

From this somewhat depressing retrospect it 
is a relief to turn away and glance even at the 
very few and poor scraps of information that 
relate to Ur between the First Dynasty and the 
age of Sargon. After his annexation of the city, 
which presumably happened in the early years 
of his reign, Eannatum was not unmindf^ of its 
cults; he ofiered two victims to the Moon-god, 

* It ifl possibk, tkougfa a simpl-fi Dt^joatfin, that of th^ 
woro Logal-ki-gub-iii-lakb and Lugol-kiseiJ'^k who obiim lordfbip 
ovur Erich mi4 Vf io thHtf iiwFiption* whkb wm iit 

Hjppiir. 
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whom he invokes in his “ Stele of the Vultures,” 
as witness of the solemn imprecations he denounced 
against the neighbouring city of Umma, which 
he had defeated in a boundary war. Of his 
subseq^uent dealings with Ur nothing whatever is 
known. At Lagaah he was succe^ed, after a 
presumably long, and certainly prosperous reign, 
by his brother Enannatum I, a ahort'Hved ruler, 
who has nevertheless left a sufficient memorial of 
himself at Ur to show that the city remained in 
the possession of his line. An msignificant stump 
of a clay-cone, found just below the surface in an 
outlying port of the site, still bears hia name, and 
the mention of two shrines (probably not in Ur) 
which he restored. Upon the shoulder of EntO' 
mena's statue, to be mentioned forthwith, is 
engmved a record of lands which Enannatum 
devised to the god Enlil, but in this case too there 
ia no likelihood that these lands belonged to the 
territory of Ur. At home Enannatum had much 
arlo to repel a new attack from the jealous governor 
of Umma. His son and successor, Entemena, 
relates this fresh invasion,^ ^ and significantly con¬ 
tents himself with saying that Enannatum fought 
with ” the men of Umma, perhaps leaving it to 
be inferred that his father was hard pressed, 
though it may, indeed, be no more than the 
common vanity of seeking to heighten the effect 
of the victory which he claims for himself. Ente¬ 
mena left at Ur a very notable monument of his 
lordship over that city in the well-preserved, 
though headless, diorite statue (pi. 16 ) of himself 
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which was foimd in tho mins of the gate*hoiis6 
beside the entrance which Nabonidtts made 
through the wall of the sacred enclosure, directly 
under the eo nth-west face of the ajggurrat. The 
heavy and stunted dgnre, which stands about 2 feet 
6 Inches high without the head, does not necessarily 
mean that Entemena was in fact such a corpulent 
dwarf. These are the characteristics of the 
archaic period of sculpture, for the statue of 
Entemena is probably the earliest standing figure 
in the round which has yet been recovered; the 
well-known Lugal-da-lu of Adab may be rather 
later, and its softer limestone has given the 
sculptor opportunity for more refinement, Ente¬ 
mena wears the ordinary dress of kings at this 
early period, the full skirt of sheepskin sus¬ 
pended from the waist, leaving the upper part 
of the body and the arms bare. His hands are 
clasped, right held in left, with the peculiar 
gesture of prayer, the statue being designed to 
stand coutiuually before a god, and there to 
impersonate the king, making constant prayer 
on his behalf. Over the right upper arm, and 
across the back of the shoulders, is engraved an 
inscription in six columns. The bulk of it 
enumerates pious works carried out in the temples 
of Lftgftshj the two short columns being devoted 
to particulars of a grant of lands made by the 
king and bm father Enannatum to the god Enlil, 
In all this one seeks in vain any mention of Ur, 
There is none j the shruies and the lands are all 
in, or bard bv, the monarches own city of Lagash. 
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The presence of the statue at Ur thus becomes 
enigmatLcaL For it does not seem yery likely 
that Entemena would have set it up in a temple 
at Ur without some record of benefactions to the 
god whom it was to address, and yet the smiting 
oS its head proves that it bad been a bated 
symbol to some one who later came into pos* 
session of the city. Again, it is not very likely 
that any king of Ur troubled to bring such a reUe 
home from a successful attack upon Lagash. 
However this may be, the ancient and headless 
image was evidently re-erected by Nabonidus in 
his new gate-house. The fracture at the neck is 
smooth worn as though it had been long rubbed 
by hands or brushed by garments. Nabouidus 
does indeed seem to have made something of a 
collection of antiquities at Ur, and this was 
perhaps one of his treasures; but it is equally 
open to suppose that the venerable figure was 
placed in the gate for the same purpose as the 
Hons, dogs, and myatic “ sages,” to secure the 
entrance against malignant spirits. 

Entemena reigned some twenty years at Lagash, 
and was succeeded by his son, Buaimaium II, of 
whom nothing much is known. He was the last of 
the Ur-Nina line, and under him the power of his 
city doubtless declined, for nothing more is heard 
of wars and foreign conquest until Lagash itself 
became the victim first of its old rival Umma and 
soon after of a greater conqucsror. hleantitne utter 
rilence descends upon Ur, though it is not impos¬ 
sible that at least a formal Lagasblte supremacy 
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remained there, since later ntlcrs of Lagash, 
Ur'Bau and Gudea, have left mafka of their 
activity in building temples and appointing priests 
at Ut, which must aigue secular control of the 
place. If such a sovereignty there was, we must 
suppose it to have been interrupted by the rise of 
the Second Dynaaty, which elusive entity is given 
four kings, and a total duration of 108 years, by 
the list, figures which in themselves have no 
unlikelihood, A much more difficult, indeed 
unanswerable, question is to estimate the time 
which separated the Second Dynasty from the 
First: it is, in fact, a question which were beat 
declined. For even could it be asserted with 
confidence {whereas it con only be suggested with 
reaerve) that Eannatum overthrew the First 
Dynasty and Lugal-zaggisi put an end to the 
Second, it would still be quite uncertain what time 
intervened between these two events, since neither 
the number nor the regnoJ years of the Lagashites 
are known to history. It wotdd be as easy as it 
would be groundless to postulate some round 
number, but there is little profit in such guesses. 
One condition, however, must govern the dating of 
this period if the second of the above suggestions 
is to bo adopted. Since the date of Lugol-zaggisi 
may be with a fairly liberal allowance on 

either aide, at about 2560 b.o„ that also would 
mark the end of the Second Dynasty, which must, 
in that case, with its 108 years of rule, have begun 
about 2650 b,o. How long before that the First 
Dynasty fell is entirely uncertain. The interval 

Q 
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between the “ red brick and the ** grey brick ” 
buildings at al-^Ubaid does not seem to hare been 
long, but that is of doubtful relevance, as the 
“ grey brick ” is only conjectuFed to be the work 
of the Second Dynasty. Eut it grows wearisome 
to walk on still in darkness, and to insist further 
upon these negations. 

“ The men of Umma,*^ exclaims the indignant 
recorder of their bloody and pillaging triumph, 
“ after Lagaah bad been stormed, oommitted 
trespass against the god NingiiBu. Therefore the 
victory which came unto them shall be cut short. 
In Urukagina, king of Lagash, there is no trespaos. 
But for Lngal-zaggifli, governor of XJmma, may Mb 
goddess Niaaba lay tins treapass upon hia neck.’’ 
Six years, it seems, w'ere to fu lfi l the reign of 
Urukagina, who, engrossed in his religious buildings 
and in Ms championship of the poor, perhaps found 
himself, like “ Sethos ” of Egypt, whose story is 
told by Herodotus, deserted in the hour of need by 
the powerful and wealthy who would have resented 
the interference as much as they scorned the 
eccentricity of the ami du people. His conqueror, 
Lugabzaggisi, finds a place in the king-list as the 
Third Dynasty of Erech, with a reign of twenty- 
five years. It is fairly certain that he attained 
this kingdom by force of arms, for he was the son 
of Ukush, governor of Umma, and it may be taken 
for granted that Lugal-zaggisi, succeeding to that 
minor principate, began a career of conquest which 
was to make him master of Lagash (captured while 
yet he was only governor of Umma), then of Erech, 
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and finally of an extensiTO do mini nn^ for ho otaima 
that the god E nlil had “ made straight the road 
for him from the Lower Sea, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, even to the Upper Sea,” that is, 
from the Persian Gulf probably to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Apart from this vague pretension, he is 
known to have been master of all the most 
important cities, for his inscription celebrates the 
prosperity which he bestowed upon Erech, Larsa, 
Umma, and Ur itself, which seems, indeed, to have 
been the second in importance of all his possessions. 
“ He uplifted the head of Ur to heaven as it were 
a bull,” and upon the base of Ms statue in the 
temple at Nippur he called himself “ lord of the 
land of Erech, and king of the land of Ur,” It 
may he considered certain that he became king of 
Ur, as of Erech, by fighting; whether, as already 
suggested, by ousting the Second Dynasty there 
is nothing to show. In any ease the city must 
have been subject to him for the greater part of 
the twenty-five years wMch are allotted to Ms 
reign. If the rule of Lugal-zaggisi was as bene¬ 
ficent as he claims, they were yeara of uneventful 
prosperity. Nothing, at least, is recorded of them 
except the disaster which brought them to an end. 

The inscription upon Lugal-zaggisi’s statne-base 
at Nippur is cMefiy notable for being written in 
the Semitic language (Akkadian), of wMch It 
is one of the earliest monuments. It displays, as 
if by a slight anticipation, all the marks of that 
language, and the method of writmg it, seen in tho 
uisoriplions of the impending dynasty of Agade. 
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The method is awkward m the ertreme; the 
scribes are httle accustomed to a full phonetic use 
of the signs, and wherever possible they write the 
Sumerian ** ideograph,” though reading it by its 
Akkadian equivalent. The script, invented by 
Sumerians for their own language, is in fact here 
making its first essays in adaptation to a foreign 
tongue, a process which later generations were to 
apply from EUam to Asia IVltnor, and from Egypt 
to Armenia with such Femarkable an 001 ™ , A 
Semitic language was thus for the first time written, 
and so became known to the learned in general, 
and to all who could read, as the “ speech of 
Agade ” or Akkadian, because it waa the language 
of the conquering followers of Sargon and of his 
successors in the dynasty of Agade. This name 
prevailed, though it cannot have been the native 
Semitic name for their speech originally, because 
it was Sargoii himself who made Agade his capital, 
and it is obvious that the language must have been 
in use long before this merely pohtical incident 
had caused hia Semitic armies to be described as 
Akkadians.” But as the Semites appear to have 
taken over every other single element of culture 
from the Sumerians, their docility went even so 
far as to accept tbo Sumerian name for their own 
tongue. Akkad, as the name of the northern part 
of Babylonia, must also date from this time when 
the seat of a univeiBal sovereignty was fixed in the 
new, or hitherto undistinguished, city of Agade. 

Much discussion has been devoted to the inquiry 
when the presence of Semitic-speaking people in 
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the River-lands is first to be observed, and what 
were their relations with the early Sumerians, 
These questions are not strictljr capable of solution, 
because a complete answer would need to contem¬ 
plate a period far beyond the purview of history. 
It is not unlikely that there had always been a 
mixture of Semitic with the prevailing Sumerian 
stock, and this mixture waa doubtless stronger 
in the northern country of “ Akkad,” t-s. roughly, 
the land between Nippur in the south and Sippar 
in the north. Certain of the earliest kings of Kish 
preserved in the list hear names which are possibly 
Semitic, and this element grows decidedly stronger 
in the later dynasties of that city. It is not 
necessary to the present purpose that this blending 
of the races should be more nicely disputed of, nor 
that the origin of the Semites in question should be 
more remotely traced ; these things could have 
little interest for a history of Ur, even if more con¬ 
vincing solutions could be found than are actually 
within the scope of the material. In any event, it 
is under the leadership of Sargon that the first 
epoch of Semitic rule known to history is instituted, 
and It is therefore requisite that some general 
account of the oircumatances of this revolution 
should be given before proceeding to its direct 
consequences for Ur. 

Native tradition knew a great deal about the 
founder of this new empire, and about his almost 
equally famous ** son ” (actuaUy ^andson) Naram- 
Sin. Their exploits are celebrated in formal 
chronicles, in legends, in religions and scientific 
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lit-BTature, and doubtless, though this hea left fow 
tiaces, in popular recollection, all of which com¬ 
bined to make them tho most familiar historical 
figures that their country boasted. A romantic 
origin was indispensable for such an hero, and was 
duly supplied by an account of his birth and early 
yeare in which truth and fancy are, perhaps, 
inextricably intertwined. A fragment of a poem, 
which survives only in a late copy, introduces Sargon 
himself as relating bis own story :—“ Sargon the 
mighty king, the king of Agade, am I. My mother 
was lowly, my father I knew not, and my father'a 
brother dwells in the mountaius. My city is 
Azupiranu on the hank of the Euphrates. My 
lowly mother conceived me, in secret she bore me. 
She laid me in a basket of rushes, with bitumen 
she closed my door, she cast me into the river 
which rose not over me. The river bore me up 
and carried me to Akki the ditcher; Akki the 
ditcher lifted me out and reared me as hia own son. 
AkJa the ditcher made me his garden-lad {T). 
While 1 was & garden-lad (?) the goddess Ishtar 
loved me and for Ji/<y-four yearn I held the king- 
ship,*’ Even the king-liat slackens for a moment 
its breathless stream of names and figures to cast 
up a detail or two concerning the hero’s life. 
“ At Agade," it says," Shamikin . , , a gardener, 
the cupbearer of Ur-Ilbaba, the king of Agade, and 
the man who built Agade, became king and reigned 
fifty-sbc years.’’ 

Between these two scraps of tradition, then, can 
bo discerned what was the accepted notion as to 
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the conqueror's origin and riso to power. He wns 
the child of obscure parents in a mean provincial 
town, and was exposed by a mother too poor even 
to keep him. Adopted by a clown who chanced to 
rescue him from the river, the child was brought up 
to bis adoptive father’s labour, and hlniBelf become 
a gardener. From this humble station he contrived 
to enter the palace service at Kish, no doubt as a 
menial, but succeeded in recommending himself to 
the king, Ur-Ilbaba, who held him in such favour 
that be was finally promoted to the office of cup* 
bearer, one of the most honourable and intimato 
employments about any Oriental court. Though 
the story proc^ds no further, the next step is too 
familiar to be haaardous; from this position of 
confidence the young favourite found it easy, at 
the right moment, to aspire to the throne itself, 
either expecting his master's natural end, or 
hastening it by a prosperous intrigue. In short, 
the classic order of the usurper’s progress. This 
faithfulness to pattern, as it might be called, 
betrays bow great a contribution popular hietoiy 
has added to the native sources concerning the rise 
of SoTgon. It would be too long, though higlUy 
relevant, to trace here precisely the same elements 
reappearing in the later examples of Enlil-bani, 
king of Isin {who also rose from the plough), and of 
C3rrus the Great, who was rescued and adopted by 
a neatherd, and whom one stoiy makes the cup¬ 
bearer of his master Astyages the Mede, To be 
short, it is evident that a sort of theory, dictated 
indeed by conunou Oriental experience, had 
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prescribed the steps of a eucocssfol upstart, and 
into this mould all the notable usurpers weto 
posthumously cast. 

There is, however, nothing very improbable in 
the aUeged fact that Sargon was at first of lowly 
station. Not merely did he not belong to the 
ruling family of Kish, but be was not even the 
ruler of a subject city, for it was not until 
hia supremacy was already won that he made 
a new capital for himself in Agade, to the goddess 
of which city he ascribed all his succ<^. More¬ 
over, the very characteristics of the period which 
he opened are themselves the strongest witness to 
his intrusion into the ordered coarse of things. 
The dynasty of Agadc was marked by two innova¬ 
tions, one racial, one artistic; the first in that it 
brought, as already observed, a Semitic language, 
and was based upon a prodcnuinance of Semitic 
Bpeakera; the second, in that the new blood intro¬ 
duced or developed an entirely now style of 
sculpture, of writing, and doubtless of other 
pr^uctions. The language, the dress, and the 
political or military interests of the Agade kitig.. 
aU ^int to a familiarity with, and probably on 
origin from, the lands of the upper Euphrates and 
North S^n, wldle the monuments they have left 
are inspired with a freedom and an effective 
simplicity of execution which rejuvenated the 
Summon tradition, and created some works which 
are Ukely to be always considered the masterpieces 
of Babylonian art. Sar^on, there is good reason 
to suppose, having raised himself to the throne. 
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deliberately headed on influx of his fBUowtribes¬ 
men, many of whom had perhape already settled 
in the domainB of Kish, aa serronts like himself, 
and bad already become inatmcted in the eultare 
of their masters. 

The unprecedented aucceea of this conqueror is 
amply celebrated in the literatore of later cen¬ 
turies, and many details are aTailabte of the distant 
lands which he subdued.’* From the mountains 
of Elam to the Phoenician coast his rule was npread 
by a Buccesaion of oampmgns, and he is eron said 
to have extended his sway over the distant 
Kaptara, which should be the island of Crete. 
In support of tho trade in silver and wool ho led 
an expedition over the mountaina into Cappadocia 
and secured the privileges of his merchants among 
the native population ; tho story is told with some 
of the romantic hpightoaing of a cAonstm de gestes, 
but need not be fictitious even if elaborated. Ho 
took ship also on the Persian Golf in order to fight 
ogainat the EUamites, and destroyed several of their 
cities, as well as making himself master of the 
island of Dilmun, the modem Bahrain, With the 
exception of Egypt, which is never mentioned 
among his provinces, he thus controlled a more 
extensive dominion than any other king of the land, 
before or after. These things, however, belong 
to the general history of his reign, in which Ur has 
a much more limited interest, centred mainly upon 
one of his first years. 

No sooner bad Sargon set up his throne in Agade, 
having reduced, or at least defied, the successors 
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of Ur-Ilbaba at Kjabt than h® wna confronted by 
the more formidable southern power of Lugal* 
KAggist. Jn the twonty'fi've years which are 
allowed to his rule at Erech this monarch boaata 
that he hod traversed all the land from the Upper 
Sea to the Lower, unperturbed by the kings of 
Kish who held their local authority at the same 
time. Indeed, they were actually, it seems, 
Bubj'eet to him, for Naram*SlQ glorihea his grand* 
father's achievement in restoring freedom to the 
people of Kjsh> For a while, then, there were three 
nominal authorities in the land, Lugal~2aggisi, the 
latter kings of the Fourth Kish Dynasty, and 
Sargon himself. The real struggle was to bo 
between the first and the lost, Sargon wilfully 
provoked the contest by offering a gross affront 
to Lugat-zaggisi. who was stung to such resentment 
that ho would not at first give audience to Sargon's 
messenger. Almost immediately repenting of his 
own rashness, he could still do no more than 
indulge in weak complamte about the contumacv 
of his nominal vassal, ^ ® But Sargon. having 
extorted some pretext., was not to be pat off; he 
marched southward with such speed that Lugal* 
^ggisi had barely time to levy a hasty array, and 
none to throw liimself across the invader’s path. 
The issue did not belie his fears. So paraJvsing 
was the speed of Sargon’a advance that Erech, the 
southern capital, had fallen before Lugal-zaggisi 
could strike a blow in its defence. Under its walls 
Sargon routed a force led by “fifty’' local 
governors, and gained the city forthwith, only to 
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pass on instantly and encounter Lugai-zaggisi with 
his mai n body. The battle may liave b^n more 
stubborn, but was not long in doubt; Lugai- 
zaggisi IdinBoU fell into the victor’s bands, and 
graced his triumph. “ With Lugai-zaggki, king 
of Erecb,” says the inscription, “ he did battle, and 
captured him, and led him in fetters through the 
gate of the god Enlil,” at Nippur, where he also set 
up statues of himself with inscriptions on their 
pedestals celebrating his achievements. It is to 
copies of these made for practice by later scribes 
that knowledge of these great events is due. Ali 
that now remained was to complete the conquest 
of Lugal-aaggisi's former domimons. The second 
capital naturally attracted the next assault. 
** Sargon, king of Agade, did battle with the man 
(t.e. governor) of Ur and defeated liim; hia city 
he smote, and its wall he destroyed." Two other 
centres of the southern kingdom were captured 
without much difficulty, E-Ninmar and Lagash, 
which controlled all the land between the latter 
place and the sea-coast. As became a conqueror 
at the end of a victorious march, Sargon paused to 
wash his weapons ceremoniously in the sea. One 
more contest awaited him before Sumer was 
entirely his. Umma, the city of Lugai-zaggisi’a 
first rule, would yet strive to avenge, if she could 
no longer defend, her moat famous son. But her 
heroism in a cause already lost was vain; the 
result was ever the same. “ Umma in battle he 
defeated, the city he smote and its wall he de¬ 
stroyed." With it disappeared the last bulwark 
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and the last remnant of the Sumerian kingdom of 
Erech. 

This military subjection by no means involved 
the total ruin of the southern cities* On tha 
contrary^ they continued to flourish through 
participation in the active trade which sprang up 
within the wide boundaries, and under the 
security, of Saigon*s empire. At Lagash the 
trading records of this time have been found in 
considerable volume. Umma and Erech are as 
yet insufficiently explored to yield evidence of their 
fortunes at this time, but Ur enjoyed no slight 
favour in the eyes of Sargon and his successors. 
Few tablets like those from Lagash have as yet 
been founds though it is hardly to be doubted that 
Ur took its fuO share in the same commerce, but a 
much more emphatic witness to its importance 
speaks through one of its monuments. This is a 
thick alabaster disk (the form representing the 
full moon), sculptured on one side with a row of 
figures (pL 17) in relJef, engaged in a ceremony 
of pouring libations, on the other with the broken 
fragments of an inscriptioru Enough of the latter 
remains to declare that this object was dedicated 
to the Moon-god by En-hedu-aima, the ** wife ** of 
the god, and daughter of Sargon himself* The 
position of this princess at Ur is perfectly explained 
by later parallel. She was the high-priestess of 
tlie god, and as such was regarded £is his wife; it 
was presumably her later counterpart at Babylon 
who is deacribed by Herodotus as sleeping alone in 
the chamber on top of the stage-tower, she “ whom 
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the god choose from among alL” When such a 
piiestesa and consort was retivured, the god made 
kno wn Jiia desire by celestial portents, and signified 
to the divmers, 

placking the entrails ol &n offering forth *’ 

the lady whom he had chosen. The inqmiy was 
directed by the king in person, who presumed to 
offer none of lowtsr consideration than the female 
o£ his own kindred, among whom the divine 
pleasure seldom failed to alight upon one of bis 
nearest relations, a ajster or a daughter. This 
custom "Was already honoured by Sargon, as doubtr 
less it had been in still earlier times, and was until 
the end. The disk which his daughter offered to 
the god has survived in such pitiful case that its 
artistic merit, if such it had, is utterly marred. 
But there is, in fact, little to suggest that it showed 
the mastery of which its period was capable. En- 
hedu-anna can be soffla in a stiff hieratic posture, 
wearing a tall egg*shaped mitre &nd raising the 
right hand in adoration, nor are her attendants 
rendered with any particnlar grace. Only the 
inscription, on the other side, has the clear sym¬ 
metry which imnnstakably marks the writing of 
Agade. and stamps the craftsman of this work as 
one of the court artists. He was not a very 
distinguished performer. Of the princes who thus 
presided over the moon worship of Ur in the great 
temple, which already bore the name of B-gish- 
shir-gal, nothing more is known,save a few cyUnder- 
Ro-ft-lw which belonged to her attendants. Her life 
was probably uneventful enough. 
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Sargoa’a reign ended, as it had begun, in revolt 
and war. Though he seems to have succeBafuUj 
crushed an insurrectbn of “ all the lands,” aided 
even by certain ** elders ” of bis own people, who 
“ beset him in Agade,” yet the head of insurrection 
rose again in his last days, and there la a tradition 
that he was slain in a mutiny of his troops, after 
his fall had been pressed by a portent of horrific 
guise—an ewe gave birth to a lion with the head 
of a lamb. Alter this there was no peace for him. 
A chronicle says, they revolted against him and 
(the god) gave him no rest,” for he had angered 
Marduk by taking earth from the sacred city 
of Babylon to sanctify his new capital at Agade. 
His place was taken in succession by two of hia 
sons, Bimuah and Manishtusu. The former came 
to a throne encompassed with ail the troubles that 
had vexed Sargon's last years. It is evident that 
he could count only upon his home^land, for the 
south country and the eastern hilla were in full 
rebellion. Neither without good cause, for their 
subjugation by Sargon was the first they had 
auSeted, and both to Elamite and Sumeiian he was 
a forever. The southern cities were led against 
Rimush by the old partisans of Lugal-zaggisi, 
Ur and Umma, and in command of the rebel forcea 
was a local **kmg” of Ur, whose name, being 
written by an ideogram, is uncertain. The ques¬ 
tion of attaching this prince to any of the dynasties 
of Ur does not arise. It is evident that he belonged 
to none, but waa formally a subject of Agade, and 
ruling his city on its behalf. Yet the very existence 
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of each figures reveals the circumstances in which 
the king*list was drawn up, and goes far to explain 
its deficiencies. No matter how complete the 
ascendancy of one city, the local governor was, and 
is, the recognized instrument of Oriental empires, 
nnd Qny weakening of the central power is instantly 
turned to their own profit by the provincial 
despots. It often becomes, therefore, a -nice 
speculation where supremacy actually lies, and 
a list of dynasties is necessarily eclectic. This 
rebellion proved abortive, being speedily crushed 
by the new king, whose inscriptions record with a 
show of meticulous accuracy the extent of his 
victory: “ in a battle with Ur and Umiua he won 
the victory, and slew 8,040 men, and 6,460 his 
hand captured, and Kti’-hug king of Ur his hand 
captured, and his governors also his hand 
captured.” Bimush continued his progtees os far 
as the sea, subduing as he went,. Altogether, he 
fllaimH to have carried away 5,700 prisoners " from 
the cities of Sumer,” and to have left their strong¬ 
holds defenceless. His return march swerved 
eastwards against the city of Ka zall u and its ruler 
Asharid. There a greater battle brought him an 
oven greater success, with largo numbers of slain 
and prisoners. In spito of this, and in spite of the 
ea rlier conquests of his father, Bimush had more 
hard fi gbi.ing to do in Elam, where his rule evidently 
found the toughest opposition. At Ur, ns in other 
cities, he dedicated to the god vessels captured 
in his Elamite victory. Of campaigns in more 
distant regions nothing is heard, but since he 
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nmintaina the proud boast of ruling ajl the lands 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean “ and 
all the mountains ” it is to be supposed that the 
empire of Sargon was not diimnished in liia hands. 
Rimush perished in a paJaee-ievolution^ much as 
his father had done. He is said to have been killed 
by the " sons of the palace,” with their seals, a 
statement which seems strange, for, although the 
cylinder-seals of this period are exceptionally large 
and heavy, they could hardly be effective for 
stoning. A recent discovery at Ur suggests a more 
plausible explanation. It has been revealed that 
cyhnder-seals were often worn attached by a 
bead-chain to a formidable copper pin us^ for 
fastening the clothing, and it would be much more 
feasible that the courtiers 

'' fitikede liim with bojdekiua anoon 
With many a woimde, and thus they lete bim lye ” 

than that they should have tried to break his head 
with the seals themselves. The story of his end 
is preserved only in the diviners’ books, where the 
exact aspect of the entrails which had foretold his 
doom is meticulously set down for the warning of 
future ages. 

Of the dynasty of Agade there were three more 
kings to rule, the second of them being the cele* 
brated Naram-Sin, who set up triumphal inscrip¬ 
tions at Ur which apprentice-scribea were set to 
copy five hundred years after, but they had no 
special reference to the city; he was almost as 
notable a figure in later tradition as his grand- 
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father Sargon. After them the kingdom fell for a 
w hile into utter confuaioti for three years, during 
which the king-list is able to ennmerato four 
ephemera] pretenders, quaintly adding in token of 
its bewilderment ^^whn was king, who was not 
king ? ” Before the end o! the dynasty, however, 
two rulers in succession were able to secure them- 
selves again upon the throne of Agade, How the 
empire of Sargon finally disappeared is unknown. 
The king-list closes it with the conYentional note 
that Agade was smitten and its royalty passed to 
the “ horde of Gutinm,” but it is easy to see that, 
interpreted strictly, this is misleading. An account 
tablet is dated " in the year when Shat-gaU-sharri 
[5th king of the dynasty] . . . took prisoner 
Sharlak, king of Cuthah,” and another ** in the 
year when the expedition was made against 
Gutium,” This king of Cuthah has a name 
characteristic of the Gutians who ruled the land 
as the next dynasty, and it b evident, therefore, 
that the Gutians had already made inroads, and 
even estabUshed themselves in Babylonia, long 
before the formal end of the Agade kingdom. 
Indeed it would not be very hazardous to see in 
the period of weakness and anarchy which followed 
Shar-gali-sharri the effect of a Gutian attcick which 
. nearly made an end of the dynasty, thou^ in the 
event it contrived partly to re-establbh itself. 
But at least it may be cousidcred certain that, from 
the time of Shar-gali-sharri onwards, Gutian 
princes were already in control of great portions of 
the land, so that for many years the Akkadian 

H 
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flJid the Gutian “ dynastieB ” were reigning side by 
side. These new-comera were natives of a region 
east of the Tigris lying round about the modem 
Qara Dagh, hitherto little affected by Sumerian 
civilization. Th^ were rough MUmon, and as 
such wore regarded with horror and detestation by 
the cultivated citizens of the plains, who observed 
in them what seemed the depth of barbarism —- 
they had no king among them. Without that 
pruxiaiy uistitufion the Siimerians oould see do 
possibility of connexion between gods and men^ and 
hence no poaaibiQty tor men to be raised out of 
flavag^y. But it was not untit they came into tho 
plains that the Outlans appointed a king over tiienii 
and therewith began to us© or acquire the arts of 
their Sumerian subjects, until their later kinge, 
indeed, probably dififered little from the people 
among whom they had come to rule. It m the 
conimon experience of histoiy that hardy and often 
rude races of conquerors pay for their mili tary 
success against more cultivated peoples by losing 
to a great extent their own identity in a few 
generations and being absorbed in the more 
complex unity of the vanquished; the Riiror-landa 
had several experiences of this sort, and always 
with the same results The *■ dynasty of Qutitim 
is allotted ite total of kings and its definite point of 
subv^eraioii in tho same way as the later alien 
dynasty of the Kasaite?, but it did not role for 
nearly so long as the latter, and consequently did 
not become so indistmguishabl© from its subjects. 
Hence there w'as a genuine outburst of f^umerian 
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national cnthufliaam when the long barbarian 
opprosBion was at last shattered by a native rebel. 
Throughout all the years filled by the end of the 
^ade dynasty and the Gutian tyranny hardly 
anything is known concerning the fortunes of Ur, 
and hardly a relic of that age has been recovered. 
The city had probably ceased to obey the kings of 
Agade after the reign of Shar-gali-aharri, and may 
have fallen imder the control of a Gntian despot, 
or, perhaps more Utely, had recovered the degree 
of local independence which was the normal con¬ 
dition of the great cities in the absence of any 
especially strong external power. It might be 
supposed that this period of more than a centaiy 
was one of decline in civilisatioii and the arts, 
under aUen oppressors who added apathy to bar¬ 
barism. Yet although so long a time passes in 
which nothing of note seems to have been done life 
was not standing still in the Sumerian cities, and 
it is out of the darkness of the later Qutian rule 
that there arises the brilliant achievement of 
Lagash, now under a new family of rulera. 

It was by this time about a century and a half 
since Lagash was last seen, a prey to the victorious 
troops of Lugal'zaggisi, who had thus put an end 
to the last saccessor of Ur-Nina and to the first 
epoch of the city’s glory. Soon afterwards it feU 
once more, when Lugal-zaggiai hod to yield to 
Sargon. Many subsequent years had passed in 
almost complete silence, until a certain Ur*Bau is 
found upon the throne, under whom the power and 
wealth of the city rapidly inoreased. Nothing, 
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unfortunately, is known of his doings except what 
may be read in his own inBcriptions, and therefore 
eren his date, like that of his greater auceessor 
Gudea, ia very vague. It may, however, be eon* 
sldered certain that he did not begin to reign nntil 
after the death of ShaT*gali-sham. For the kings 
of Agade, in their flourishing days, would certainly 
not have brooked so powerful a vassal, whereas 
everything mdicates that the rule of Gutium, in 
spite of its humiliation of Agade, and in spite of 
its nominal supremacy, was exceedingly feeble and 
sporadic, and could have offered no hindrance to 
the rise of independent princes in the old cities, 
Ur-Bau used in his buildings a peculiar large brick 
which had been introduced by Naram'Sin, and for 
this reason it is natural to assume that he lived not 
very long after the time of Shar-gali-shairi, when 
Lagash was freed from the control of Agade, and 
owed a very tenuous, if any, allegiance to the 
Gutian overlords; this would imply that, approxi¬ 
mately, his reign fell in the years about 3400 b.c. 
Moreover, his daughter was married to Nam- 
makhni, who was himself grandson of a certain 
Ka^lcugt a former governor of Lagash, not 
impossibly identical with that Ka-kugt k^g of Ur, 
who had been defeated by Rimush, in view of the 
close relation that often subsisted between Ur and 
Lagash, In any ease the reign of Ur-Bau marks 
the reappearance of fine works of art at Lagash. 
The best-known is a statue of the governor, now 
headless, but foreshadowing the style of Gudea 
and of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Its back is 
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covered by & long inscription concerned entirely 
with the sacred buildings which Ur-Ban restored. 
The number and extent of theao works unmis- 
takabiy declare a new wealth and importance as 
well as a state of conscious independence, since, 
with very rare exceptions, it was always the 
prerogative of rulers only to seek the divine 
blessing on their reigns by rebuilding temples. 
It is, therefore, merely consistent with what was 
already known of Ur-Bau’s position that he has 
now been found in control of another great city 
outside the actual seat of his royalty. The con- 
nexiou between Lagash and Ur seems, indeed, to 
have been singularly persistent since the days of 
Eannatum ; under Ur-Eau certain stone vases 
were dedicated to the Moon*god by Eln-anru- 
padda, who writes himself son of Ur-Bau, 
“ tenant-farmer ” of Lagaah, and held the high- 
priesthood at Ur. But such an office clearly 
implied that his father was in control of Ur, since 
both earlier and later examples show that members 
of the ruling family were regularly chosen for it. 
Ur-Bau, then, held Ur, at least, in addition to 
Lagash, and probably other cities as well, for his 
name was familiar to later ages aa that of a great 
king; it is manifest that the Gutian ** dynasty " 
counted for very little, although its nominal 
authority was not to be abolished for more than 
another century. Throughout all this period, too, 
the governors of Lagash used their own names for 
the years, designating each by some local achieve¬ 
ment of their own, a practice which no effective 
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overlord would have suffered, but would have 
imposed his own formulae. The discoveiy of 
hln-auni-padda, a son of TJr-Ban, holding the priest™ 
hood at Ur raises, indeed, the curious q^uestion 
why it was necessaiy for two sons-in-law to suc¬ 
ceed to the throne of Lagash. to the apparent 
exclusion of the direct line; as to t h i s nothing is 
known and conjecture would be idle. 

The glories of Ur-Bau*s reign, whatever they may 
have been, have left few palpable relics, and there¬ 
fore are eclipsed, at least in modem estimation, by 
the numerous and splendid monuments of Gudea, 
a successor of unknown parentage, divided from 
Ur-Bau by an nneertain, hut evidently not long, 
interval, since both the style of his sculptures, n-Tid 
the inscriptions which so copiously adorn them, 
stand in very close relation with his predecessor’s. 
But the progress is no leas apparent than the 
relationship, and it was, in fact, under Gudea at 
Lagash that certain arts, particularly sculpture in 
the round, attained their highest perfection. The 
person of Gudea is more familiar than that of any 
other Sumerian ruler, thanks to the unrivalled 
series of statues representing him, now preserved 
for the most part in the Museum of the Louvre. 
Oidy three or four of the heads still exist, but 
this is enough to show that they were sculptured 
at different times of hia life, and to attest that 
they were actual portraits. The figure, indeed, 
has most of the block-like heavim^ which neither 
Babylonian nor Assyrian artists were ever able 
to conquer when working in the round, and 
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there is no attempt to present the QBturalhangof 
the costume, but the head, if alightly dispropor- 
tioued, is admirably done: the features are delicate, 
even sensitive, the eyes gain much by being carved 
in tlie stone, not inlaid, and the whole, body as well 
as head, is beautifully treated in detail and 
highly finished. For these statues blocks of line 
atone were procured from distant lands, as the 
inscriptions frequently relate, and it is from the 
extent of expeditions sent to obtain these and 
other foreign products that something may be 
inferred as to the power of the prince who scarcely 
ever alludes, in all that he wrote, to liia political 
or military position, but almost exclusively to 
religious matters. The age of Gudea doubtless 
exhibited as great a mastery in other material arts 
as it did in sculpture, but the products, being 
generally perishable, no longer survive. In one 
other art his reign has, oiving to an accident of 
material which has been of infinite profit to a far- 
distant posterity, left a lasting monument of high 
achievement; Gudea (or his scribe) is chiefly 
famed as the principal figure in Sumerian litera¬ 
ture. The long inscriptiotis on his statues are 
preserved by the hardness of the stone, the even 
more elaborate compositions of hia cylinders ” 
remain, owing to the imperishability of baked day, 
to which sin^e quality almost the whole survival 
of the knowledge of Babylonian civilization is due. 
All that he wrote concerned the building of temples 
and the making of statues and cult-objects to 
furnish them, but the “ cylinders ” have a few 
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pa.flsagea of some deaotiptive merit, and are of 
great interest as tlie iongeat and moat developed 
documenta of the Sumerian language, ivritten while 
that language was still in common use, not, like bo 
many later compositions, when it had receded into 
little more than the object of learned cultivation. 

The search for Etone, metals, and timber carried 
the envoys of Gudea far aheld. In one ease, at 
least, his caravans were forcibly resisted, and this 
led to a regular expedition against the country 
of Anshan, in the neighbourhood of Susa, Though 
this is his only recorded military exploit, the mere 
possibility of such an action proves that the 
subordination of Lagash to the Gutians was 
scarcely perceptible, if indeed it existed at all. 
Besides Elam, the countries which were visitMl for 
materials were distant and far-separated: stone 
was got by voyages down the Peraian Gulf, gold 
from Asia Minor beyond the Taurus range, timber 
and marble from Syria, copper from the eastern 
hhls. All or most of these products were most 
likely collected by peaceful trading. But the 
wealth which could command these luxuries, and 
the power which could use them for its own 
glorification, were greater than belonged to the 
ruler of a single city, and Ur has supplied evideneo 
that Gudea was, in fact, more than this. Several 
small memorials of his, found in the excavations, 
reveal that his building activity extended to Ur, 
which it..loIlow 3 that, like Ur-Ban, he also 
included Ur in hia dominions. The persistent 
connexion between the two cities since Eaiinatum 
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haa already been observed, as it will reappear later, 
and these occamonal visible links may be taken 
as earnest of an association which was seldom 
inteiTupted throughout this obscure period. 
Nothing more, however, is to be gathered con¬ 
cerning the fortunes of Ur at tliis time beyond the 
bare fact that it owed no allegiance to Gutium. 
The probability is, indeed, that the city was almost 
independent, owing little effective obedience to 
Logash, for in no place does Gudoa make any 
allusion either to it or to any other cities that he 
may have controlled, and such complete silence 
would be remarkable, even allowing for the purely 
religious purpose of his inscriptions, if he had in 
any sense coumdered himself a conqueror. Gudeo, 
as a strong, effective, and wealthy ruler enjoyed, 
in view of the long-standing connexion between the 
two cities, an ascendancy at Ur which had so far 
failed to produce a local leader ; it was to be 
otherwise soon after. Of an alliance against the 
Gutian oppressors it would be misleading to speak, 
for the old cities of the south were never capable 
of uniting even against a common enemy, and, in 
fact, when the Gutians were finally expelled, it was 
the work of another local “ dynasty,’’ as it had 
been from the beginning of history. 

How long after the death of Gudea this event 
occurred is not known, since Gudea’s own position 
in time is {within the limits of the Gutian dynasty) 
quite uncertain. Me was succeeded by a son, 
Ur-Ningirsu, of whose doings there is no record; 
at least it was not he W'ho was the destined 
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deliverer. The king-liat reckons the Gutian 
supremacy at about 125 years, and concludes 
it vrith the usual formula, “ the host of Gutium 
was smitten with anna, its kingship passed to 
Erech.^’ It chances that a good many details 
have come down concerning this event, A tablet 
has been found which describes how a certain 
Utu-begal, “ king ” of Erech, finding upon bis 
accession the land reduced to misery and lawless¬ 
ness by the bandit raids of the Gutians, was 
appointed by the god Enlil ”to destroy their name.” 
The result of a century of foreign tyranny is forcibly 
described—Gutium, the stinging serpent of the 
hills, the enemy of the gods, had carried off the 
kmgahip of Sumer to the mountains, and had filled 
Sumer with enmity, for it had reft away wife and 
child from him that had them, and set enmity 
and wickedness in the land,” and again, “the Tigris 
and the seashore he (i.e, the king of Gutium} has 
occupied, unto the lower parts of Sumer the fields 
he has barred, unto the upper parts the way he has 
barred, and the roads of the country have grown 
long grass **; it was as when Israel likewise 
suffered under the Philistine Bpoilcrs, ** in the days 
of Shamgar the son of Anath, in the days of Jael, 
the highways were unoccupied, and the travellers 
walked through bywa 3 rs,” because the liighroads 
were infested by robbers. 

Utu-begars revolt was evidently prompted by 
the acc^ion of a new ruler in Gutium, a moment 
always chosen in Oriental monarchies for internal 
disturbances. The new king, Tirigan, had barely 
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aitsumed the throne when Utu-hegal, at the head 
of his levies from hirech and Snllah—hia own 
dominions, for nothing ia heard of help from 
other centres—marched northward, directly 
challengiug the Gntian power, which, as the 
independence of Gudea shows, was mainly, and 
perhaps exclusively, effective in Akkad, the 
northern part of the land* A plain defiance 
was the answer returned to the captains whom 
Tirigan sent into Sumer, and both aides pre* 
pared for a battle which r^ulted in the utter 
defeat of the Gutians. The soothsayers of a later 
day could find in the entrails an ** omen of Tirigan, 
the Mng, who fled from the midst of his host.'* 
He was forced to take refuge with his wife and son 
in the town of Duhrum, but was speedily sur¬ 
rendered by the inhabitants when they saw that 
“ Utu-hegal was the king whom Enlil had endued 
with strength.** Tirigan bad reigned only forty 
days, and his dynasty ended with him, the king- 
ship returning home again, as it were, to Sumer 
horn its long exile in the mountains, and when 
Utu-hegal set foot on the neck of his vanquished 
master he instituted the Eifth Dynasty of Erech, 
which was to endure but the seven years of his own 
short reign. 


CHAPTEH IV 

THE TfflRD DYNASTY 

I AG ASH, which never boasted a kingship of 
its own, but has proved so curiously rich 
A in the memorials of other cities, has again 
provided the only hitherto known inscriptions of 
Utu-hegal. These are no more than a few amall 
clay cones with two short commemorations of 
** fixing the boundary ” of tiie city and delimiting 
thereby the territory of the local god and goddess, 
Ningirau and Nina. In one of these oceum a 
significant phrase, “ ho fixed the boundwy (to) the 
man of Dr,” which suggests rather than reveals 
an interesting political situation. The “ man of 
Ur,” in the usage of the time, signifies the ruler of 
Ur, and the long-list discloses that Utu-hegal’s 
reign was of little more than seven years, after 
which he was supplanted by Ur-Nammu, founder 
of the Third Dynasty, and of the most brilliant 
fortunes of Ur. Two other monuments found in 
the excavations at Ur itself have their significance 
for this period j they are dedications made on 
behalf of Utn-hegal by a governor of Ur, whose 

name began with Ur-, and wliose title d^nltely 

indicates a subordinate ruler. That his name is 
to be completed os Ur-Nammu is hardly open to 

lOS 
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doubt, since both the form of theinBcription agrees 
entirely with those kno^vn to be his, and no other 
person could be so plainly indicated by the cir* 
cumstancea. It results, therefore, that Ur^Nammu 
became the local prince of Ur daring the re^ of 
Uta-hegal at Erech, probably by appointment of 
the latter after his victory over Tirigan. In 
recognition of this he set up inscriptions to record 
the offerings he had made to the gods in favour of 
his benefactor, and to mark his loyalty to the rule 
of Erech. That loyalty soon yielded to the 
temptation of increasing power, and the little 
cones from Lagaah appear to show that the over- 
lord soon had to check the amhition of his servant, 
for they suggest that Ur-Hammu was seeking to 
extend his authority over Lagash, or at least 
to encroach upon its lands. The close relations 
that had long existed between the two cities has 
already been several times observed. Hitherto it 
had generally been Lagash exercising control of 
Ur, but tiow' the direction was reversed. It may 
be that Lagash was Ur-Kanunu’s first objective 
when he began to feel his own city^s limits too 
narrow for him. Utu-hegal was well aware of the 
danger to hts authority of this aggression, and was 
able to impose his veto. The later developments 
can only be guessed, but since the issue certainly 
was the disappearance of Utu-hegal and the 
transfer of the kingdom from Erech to Ur, it is 
no unsafe presumption that the powerful vassal 
soon broke into open rebellion and violently 
usurped the throne. 
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Ur-Nammu appears without mtroductioa at the 
head of hia city, and, after thus short a prelude, at 
the head of an empire. It is not tuiIiJtely that he 
h^ been one of Utu-hcgal’e captains in the fight 
with Gutii^, and had been rewarded with the 
governorship of Ur, since, although sing ular ly little 
is heard of hia warlike exploits, he must have been 
a more than commonly sncceashil soldier to win 
and establish so splendid a kingdonL But the 
force which bore him to power was doubtless the 
unspent reaction of Sumer against the foreign 
t^Tants. Utu-hegal had. indeed set this tri¬ 
umphantly in motion, but it was not he who was 
destined to control it, and an abler man entered 
upon the rewards of its succ^. The strength of 
this reaction is the measore of the intensity of a 
national conscionsness which had been exasperated 
by more than a century of servitude, and it is of 
interest, therefore, to inquire what people it now 
was which responded to so profound a sentiment 
of unity. That the unity was racial could not 
possibly be true after the invasions to which the 
land had been subjected within some three 
hundred years, even if it might be assumed that 
the Sumerian race was pure before the coming of 
Sargon, as to which no certainty can be felt, since 
the origin and affinities of that race are still quite 
undetermined. But after the dominion of Agude, 
which left such palpable impressions upon the arts 
and language of the country, it would be incon¬ 
ceivable that the Sumerians, even in the south, 
contrived to preserve such purity of race as they 
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may hitherto have boasted. All the old citiee had 
long beeu held by Akkadian governors and gar- 
liBODSj and it was inevitablo that these should leave 
a new element amoDg the population, marked by 
an obvious difierence of language, and a certain, 
though far less definable, difference of physical 
feature. 

How deeply the penetration of the Sumerians 
by this new element had gone it is very difficult 
to say, because no reliable physical criteria 
can be found, and certain distinctions of fashion, 
particularly in the wearing or shaving of the hair, 
are dictated by status or etiquette rather than by 
ethnic custom, as was formerly supposed. Crani- 
ology has no verdict to give in this matter; 
repeated measurement has shown that skulls 
which should belojsg to a hjrpothetically pure 
Sumerian stock, that is, skulls of pre-Satgonic date, 
are not so consistently short-headed as the archaic 
sculpture seems to depict, any more than the 
“ Semitic ” skulls of later periods have a con- 
aistent affinity with the assumed characteristic 
long-head of the desert Arab, who is taken as the 
beat representative of the “ Semitic ” peoples. It 
is now, indeed, admitted that the “ Semi tic race ** 
k a figment, not merely in Babylonia, but uni¬ 
versally, The name belongs, in fact, and can with 
propriety be applied, only to a particular family of 
languages, which have been, and still are, spoken 
by peoplea of very diSerent ethnic oharaeter. 
This one valid t^t of language, applied to the 
subjects of the Third Dynasty, gives the result 
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which might be expected from the historic ante¬ 
cedents, Shulgit second king of the dynasty, admits 
the Semitic language to a limited use in his royal 
inscriptions, and the succeeding kings doubtloss 
observed the same practice, though it is actnally 
attested only in the case of Girnd-Sin, But the 
scantiness and unimportance of official records is 
an unfortunate paradox in this imperial epoch; 
they contribute no more to the present question 
than they do to the political history of the time, 
which is surprisingly little known in comparison 
with the commercial and social conditions. A 
more ample material is found in the personal 
names, so copiously represented in the literature 
of business. Of these a very respectable propor¬ 
tion is Semitic, and the hearers of these names 
occupy no inferior position, but one of complete 
equality with the Sumerians. Indeed, they are 
prominent among the local governors of cities 
subject to the kings of Ur, and those not distant 
cities, but belonging to the old “Land,** or to 
districts in the closeat touch with it. The con¬ 
clusion is plain that, if the Sumerians were still 
somewhat, or even considerably, in preponderance, 
the Semites, descendants mainly of the Akkadian 
conquerors, had firmly established themselves in 
the population, and, so far from being considered 
interlopers, were animated by a common patriotic 
sentiment with the Sumerians against the foreign 
tyranny of the Gutians. 

Of bare historical facts about the Third Dynasty 
of Ur there is a most regrettable dearth, which is 
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Accentuated by tb© oorroIatiT'e plenty of infonoa- 
tion about the lifo of the time, fonnaj accouQts 
of the deeds of these kings are completely lacking^ 
having neither been composed by themselves nor 
much recollected by tradition. On© late chronicle 
does, indeed, contain a perfunctory notice of 
Shnlgi, and there was once a poetical account of 
his reign, professedly delivered by the king himself, 
but for some reason they did not capture the 
imagination of posterity as Sargon had done. 
hJther in their own reigns or during the succeeding 
dynasty of Iain a few hymns were addressed to 
these deihed princes, but their vague panegyrical 
language has nothing whatever to relate con- 
ceming the worldly achievements of those whose 
glory they sang. The only fragments of direct 
historical information are preserved in the date- 
formulae,the descriptive dedgnations which 
marked the years, and were appended eis dates to 
all accounts, deeds, receipts, lists, and every record 
of commercial transaction. These invariably have 
the form of a name applied to the year, and are 
drawn mainly from religious, but not uncommonly 
also from secular, events: year when the 

esalted throne of the god Enlil was made,” or else 
“ year when Simum and Lullubu were ravaged for 
the ninth time,” In this period the formulae are 
mostly of a very unsatisfying brevity, and indeed 
their purpose never was to mention mote than one 
event, regarded as the main distinction of the year. 
The rather longer formulae used under the suc¬ 
ceeding dynastiea of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon, 
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are more wrjrdy but not much more informative. 
Apart from these scanty resource everything has 
to be gathered by mferencet and at the beginning 
and end of the dynasty even the dates ere very 
incompletely preserved. Many royal inscriptions 
have indeed been gathered from bricks, clay cones, 
stone tablets, statuettes and other objects of 
religious significanoe, but these record nothing 
more than the building of temples or the dedication 
of offerings to the gods, and therefore contribute 
hardly anything to the political history of the 
period. 

Ur-Nammu founded his dynasty, as already 
described, directly upon the dispossession of Erech, 
but actually upon the victory over the Gutians. 
Of the steps by which he rose, and of his deeds 
abroad as king, scarcely anything is known. The 
king-list gives him a reign of eighteen years, but 
only for three or four of these have the date- 
formulae been found, since tablets written in this 
reign are exceedingly few. This can hardly be an 
accident, the mere chance that they do not happen 
to have been discovered yet, for thousands of 
tablets belonging to the later reigns are extant, 
derived from several different aite% and it is most 
imlikely that the years of Ur-Nammu would not be 
better represented if any considerable number of 
tablets had in fact been written under his rule. 
It seems, rather, that the great volume of com¬ 
mercial activity which so distinguishes this dynasty 
did not begin tUl after the accession of Shulgi, 
whose own later years are very much more fre- 
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quen% read upon tablets than his earlier. Not 
until then, indeed, had the empire of Ur been bo 
extend^ and consolidated that offerings could 
come into the temples from distant tributaries 
and trade move freely from one end of the land to 
the other. How far the authority of Ui^Naramn 
extended leniaina in doubt ; since he was engaged 
m buildi^ at Nippur. Lagash. Larsa. and other 
towns, it is evident that he held 8uiner. but there is 
nothing but hia title to attest his away in the more 
northerly Ahka d. Agamat this significant absence 
the vain rhetoric of a later hymn in his honour 
idly exalts his rule over distant lands. One of hia 
survivi^ date-formulae has an obscure allusion 
to a military expedition — “ he made straight hia 
way from below to above.*' which looks like a 
repetition of LugaJ-zaggiai’a claim to have marched 
from the lower sea to the upper sea, presumably 
from the Persian Gulf to the Syrian coast If this 
is what Ur-Nammu meant, and if he actually 
did so, it was no more than a suecessfnl raid, for 
there is nothing to suggest that ho subdued or 
held extensive provinces along the Euphrates; 
even his snccessora were conspicuously weak in 
that direction. However, he uses in all his 
inscriptions the style of “ king of Sumer and 
Akkad,” as Utu-hegal had done before Mm; 
thereby he doubtless meant to proclaim himself 
successor to aU that kingdom which had been 
wreat^ from the Gutiana, but for the boundaries 
of this there is no evidence. Ur-Nammu’s terri¬ 
tory must, for the present, be measured by the 
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occmreDco of his mojiuments, and this test allows 
him but a modest dominion 

Shnlgt (or Dungi—the name is uncertain), son 
of Ur-Nammti, is assigned a reign of forty-sevon 
years, for nearly ail of which the datC’lormulae ore 
extant, so that some outline, at least, of hia acts 
can still be traced. Many of them, especially 
in the earlier part of the reign, were religious 
observances in the temples of the nearer cities, at 
Ur itself, at Nippur, for which the king seems to 
have had a particular care, but also at Der and 
Kazallu, two places in the lands east of the Tigris, 
where Shulgi’a activity already forrahowed the 
direction in which the energies of bis later y^u^ 
were mainly to be bent. Warlike enterprises ore 
scarcely represented until about the middle of hia 
reign, and it seems indeed that the creation of the 
empire abroad did not begin before them Nothing 
is more indicative of this than the dating of the 
business documents which, as already observed, do 
not occur in great numbers in his early years; 
indeed, it is only at Lagash that these years ore 
found at oil; at Nippur, Umma, and Adah there 
is nothing before the last decade of his reign. 

It would be Idle to speculate upon the causes 
which kept the founders of the Third Dynasty so 
straitly at home until the latter years of the 
second king, but the somewhat midden expanaion 
must have been permitted by a collapse of 
opposition abroad, and the scene of Shulgi^a cam" 
paigning, when he was at last released, sufficiently 
marks that opposition as centred in the eastern 
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MU-oountry. The GutiaDs had indeed been de¬ 
feated, and expelled from the plain, but they and 
their allies were evidently strong enough to hold 
their own for many years in their own lands, and 
when the barriers at last gave ^y it was no doubt 
owing to some internal decay, as to the epurse of 
which nothing at all ean at present he gathered, 
rather than to any sudden accession of strength to 
the forces of Ur. In the fourteenth year a daughter 
of the king became lady " of Marhashi, a district 
east of the Tigris and north of Elam, presumably 
by marriage with the native prmce, and with this 
alliance began the north*eastward penetration 
which was to be the main taskbf the whole dynasty. 
Beginning in the twenty-second year the dates 
record at short intervals the subjection of various 
eastern districts, some of which can bo located with 
fair precision. They extend from Anahan in the 
south, a province in the neighbourhood of Susa, 
to Urbillum in the north, a place which has been 
identified with Arbela, the modem town of Irbil. 
Moreover, there is evidence that, in the last yeara 
of Shulgt's reign a certain Zariku brought tribute 
from the city of Ashur itself, which thus appears 
for the first time in history. It is known from a 
stele which he set up in his own city (whence it 
kjm lately been recovered), that Zariku lived on 
into the time of Bur-Sin, whose vassal he declares 
himself. These extensive conquests were the 
source of great wealth, which now began to pour 
into Sumer, as disclosed in the innumerable 
records of revenue entering the temples of the 
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greater cities. Their products were chiefly flocks 
and herds, the wool and hides obtained from these, 
and metals which were mined in the mountains. 
But the maintenance of control over the stubborn 
inhabitants was a severe tax upon the strength of 
the dimaaty, and in the end became impossible, 
when a new danger threatened from the other 
flank, Shalgi had repeatedly to fight Ms battles 
over again, as many as nine times in the case of 
two particularly tough opponents, and his suc- 
ceasom were still unable, even after all these eflorts, 
to relax their vigilance or their strength among 
the hillmen. Only Susa appears to have yielded 
a willing obedience to the kings of Ur, to whom it 
was bound by especially close rdationa of commerce 
and government. Shulgi buDt there a temple to 
the local god, and in hia days it seems indeed to 
have been counted almoat as a centre of the 
empire rather than a conquered province. Since 
the dynasty of Agade the culture of the plain had 
been so much at home in Susa that the city had 
ceased to regard itself as foreign, and was therefore 
prepared to accept the supremacy of Ur with little 
more reluctance than would have been felt by 
Lagwh or Nippur, From the time when the 
empire was firmly established a constant traffic 
of messengers passed to and from Susa and the 
principal towns of Ellam, mostly on errands of 
ordinary business, fetching or carrying merchan* 
disc, sometimes men-at>arins are found, perhaps 
actmg as escorts to a caravsn, occasionally royal 
officers make the journey bearing the king^s orders 
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or going to gather hia roFervues. TJie copious 
records of this posting service reveal the existence 
of a regular tariff of pay to the employees, and their 
very number tells of an mteneity of communica* 
tion which could be maintained only in a perfect 
state of peace and amid conditions of material 
welfare. 

On the east and north, in which directions the 
arms of Shulgt were carried farthest, the limits of 
his dominions may be set roughly at the lower 
slopes of the mountains between the Upper Zab 
and the Kerkha. Along the Euphrates their 
extent is much more doubtful. He was, at least, 
effective master of Akkad, as Ur-Nammu had 
probably never been, since bis governors were 
placed in Cuthah, Babylon, and Marad, in the first 
of which cities the kmg bestowed much care in 
rebuilding the temple of the god Nergal, and com¬ 
memorated this act in a Semitic inscription 
appropriate to the language of the place. A 
chronicle written many centuries later declares 
that Shulgi behaved very differently in Babylon, 
where he is said to have carried off as spoil the 
treasures of E-sagUa, the chief temple of the city, 
for which sacrilege he was afterwards slain by the 
wrath of the god Marduk, who caused the dogs to 
devour hts corpse. Nothing of this appears in 
the contemporary records, where Babylon is 
found under a dependent local governor sending 
offerings to the official cults and teldng part in the 
ordinary activities of other cities of the empire, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the sack 
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actually took plats©, it may b© as the result of an 
abortive act of rebcdlion. Since the king’s death 
could bo colourably represented as the blow of 
divine vengeance tMs event may have happened 
towards the end of hia reign. If this is all that can 
be said of the political fortunes of Akkad under 
Shulgi, even less is known of the lands still farther 
to the north-west. The last definite point up the 
Euphrates is the city of Tutuli, which is most 
probably the modern Hit; this was undoubtedly 
within the empire of Dr, since it appears constantly 
in the account-tablets as contributing to the cults 
at Nippur, and was included in the posting system. 
Beyond this it is not likely that the arm of Ur 
prevailed very far. In the cattle-lists of Drehem, 
where the beasts sent in from subject cities to the 
official sacrifices at Nippur were concentrated, there 
appear certain men described as 5t( .which may be a 
contraction for Subartu, the general name given 
to a wide tract of country iu the plains of Northern 
Mesopotamia, between the Habur and the Tigris, 
and extending eastwards over the modem town of 
Kirkuk. But, even if these men are rightly so 
identified, there ia no suggestion that any part of 
Subartu was controlled by Shulgi; they are merely 
foreign slaves. Anotlicr class of men sometimes 
found in the account-tablets is the Mar-tv, or 
Amorites, who were engaged in subordinate 
positions, as mou-at-arms, or employees in the 
messenger service. This description stamps them 
as foreigners, at leaat in origin, though they might 
adopt Sumerian names, and indicates as their 
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origin the land of Amurru« i.e. *'the west,” a 
land at this period very vaguely defined, but 
including North Syria, west of the great bend of 
the Euphrates, and perhaps wide tracts of the 
Syrian desert. The inhabitants of these lands 
were barbarous and needy, and were therefore 
constantly attracted towards the rich lands and 
cities of Sumer and Akhaci Long before this time 
they had been defeated by Shar-gali-shani of the 
Agade dynasty, but Sumerian kings had, in general, 
been less concerned with fighting their unoiganized 
hordes than with securing, by force or trade, the 
building-materials which their land yielded in 
plenty. There is, indeed, no record either of 
expeditions or trade in these parts under the Third 
D^asty, but it may safely be assumed that 
timber and stone continued to be brought thence, 
and trade is the otily conceivable method, for 
subsequent history in the succeeding reigns shows 
that, so far from controlling the Amorites, the 
kings of Ur stood in frequent apprehension of their 
wild attacks, which in the end proved fatal to the 
empire. Such Amorites, then, as were found in 
Sumer were certainly of servile origin, captives or 
the sons of captives, and their presence by no 
means implies the extension of Sumerian rule into 
Syria. 

Limited as the conquests of Shulgi were in 
certain directions, he felt justified in assuming, 
towards the end of his reign, the title king of the 
four regions," which had been home before him 
not only by the great Naram-Sin but by such a 
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ruler as XJtu^iiegal* These two instances are 
enough to show that its significaincc was variable, 
smce the ephemeral king of Erech. despite his 
victory over the Gutians in the plains, certainly 
ruled no such empire as the most famous conq^ueror 
among his predecessors. Shulgi’s use of the title 
was justthed, indeed, as the mark of a-n achieve* 
ment surpassing his father’s, but it is not valid 
as a c l a im to supremacy over the four regions ” of 
Sumer and Akka d, Mam, Subartu, and Amumt 
(as they were identified by later ages), since it is 
tolerably clear that the last two, at least, were 
scarcely touched by bis authority. From thtg 
time onward, in any case, the kinga of the Third 
liynasty retained the title. Even more significant 
of Shulgi’s real power is the institution of king* 
worship in his times. Though there is evidence 
that Ur-Nammu also received divine honours and 
offerings, the records of these belong to later reigns, 
and it is most Likely that they were decreed to him 
posthumously by Shulgi when he liimself AHniim<i!d 
the style of a god and therefore must needs be 
sprung of a divine father. Once founded, the cult 
of the god-kings fiourished exceedingly: they 
possessed their own shrineB, endowed with am ple 
revenues, and enjoyed the hospitality of the older 
gods, who complacently found room in their 
establishments for the new immortals, and con¬ 
descended to mingle the appreciable revenues of 
these with their own ancient dues. But if the 
apotheosis of these kings was self-conferred, at 
least it fitted well with the national instincts 
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quickened by their auccesB and their magnificence. 
Not only did prieats compose hymns of rather 
empty panegyric in their honour, but men began 
to give names to children in praise and reverence 
of the national hero, and such picturesque phrases 
as ** Shulgi is my Sun-god ” or Gimil-Sin is good 
to the army *’ made up in patriotism what they 
lacked in convenience. Deification of kings 
became, indeed, conventional for a time, con¬ 
tinuing through the succeeiduig dynasties of Isin 
and Larsa, though doubtless with ever less spon¬ 
taneity, until it was discontinued by the line of 
Hammurabi at Babylon, 

The two successors of Shulgi, though their reigns 
were short, retained undimmished the glory of his 
later years. Bur-Sin had still a good deal of hard 
campaigning to keep in subjection the eastern and 
north-eastern hills. Almost every other year 
expeditions were needed to reassert his authority 
over the stubborn mountaineers, particularly on 
the eastern confines of Assyria, though his rule 
was peacefully acknowledged in the city of 
Ashur itself, where a local governor built a temple 
" for the life of Bur-Sin.” These frontier-wars, 
however, did not as yet cause any great stir at 
home, where the volume of biisiness continued 
unabated, and the cults of the gods and the king 
fiouiished. Bur-Sin and his successors may indeed 
have been rather heirs than winners of empire, 
hut they certalniy did not lack vigour, and it was 
not until a new danger added itself to the old that 
the work of Shulgi was brought into jeopardy 
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Among the date-formulAe of Gimil-Sin, the fourth 
king of the dynaaty, are mentioned not only two 
campaigns on the usual eastern side, but a ne’^ and 
ominous change of front; his fourth year is called 
that wherein he “ built the wall of Amurru (the 
west), that keeps away Tidnu,” and in his last 
(ninth) year he added to certain inecriptions which 
were deposited in the temple at Umma a rather 
obscure phrase alluding again to Amurru; it 
seems to assert that he repulsed an attempted 
invasion of these enemies. At least it is clear that 
a new danger became pressing in the reign of 
Gimil-Sin, and was to prove fatal to his son. The 
place called Tidnu, though still unlocated, was at 
least situated somewhere in the Amorite, or west, 
country, and serves together with the specific 
mentions of the Amorite name, to show that the 
dynasty of Ur must henceforth defend itself on the 
line of both the rivers instead of the Tigris only, as 
hitherto. 

The new foe was not to be despised. At this 
period the Amorites were, like the Gutiana 
before them, observed with disgust by the culti' 
vated aiibjecta of Ur on account of their barbarity. 
A poem, written indeed somewhat later, but faith¬ 
fully describing the recent condition of this people, 
represents them as no better than savages before 
they entered Akkad and Sumer; they livetl by 
warfare, they grubbed up desert herbs for food, 
having no cooked meat, they were houseless, and 
oarelesa even of burying their dead,^» But the 
rude vigour of such a life made them formidable 
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warriors, and their attacks were but stimulated by 
defeat. Under Gimil-Sin the empire was still able to 
keep them in check without internal disturbance, 
but his son Ibi^Sin (pL was faced with a graTo 
eriaia almost at his accession. How he was able 
to maintain himself for so long a reign as twenty- 
five years cannot now be followed even in barest 
outline, since the great outpouring of temple- 
accounts and business documents stops with sig¬ 
nificant suddenness after his first two or three 
years, w that his year-dates are mostly lost, and 
those which survive cannot at present be arranged 
in order. A considerable accession to these has 
been made &om tablets discovered at Ur itself, 
which seem to prove that commercial activity was 
still possible in the capital after insecurity had 
killed it in more outlying places. But even the 
few early dates are sufficient to sbow' that he 
inherited the full burden of trouble in the north¬ 
east, where in one year be reduced again the town 
of Simuru which had given imcnding trouble to 
Shulgi before him. Still more serious, however, 
were events further south. Por some reason, and 
by some steps which can no longer be traced, Elam, 
once the most obedient vassal and pupil of Sumer, 
broke into a revolt which involved all its principal 
cities. A formula written upon tablets recently 
found at Ur commemorates a great battle in which 
Ibi-Sin defeated “ in one day, like a storm ” the 
armies of Susa, Adamdun, oud Awan, and made 
prisoner the commander of these united and 
neighbouring cities, a triumph which was celebrated 
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by many dedications in the temples of Ur, 
Another year was celebrated by a vietoiy over 
Hixhnun and Anahan, Unhappily there is no 
clue to the position of these events in Ibi-Sm*a 
reign, but since his doom came ultimately &om 
Slam it may be supposed that some years were 
needed for the restoration of the Elamite 
power. 


discovered at Ur, tells how he brought into su)^ 
mission “the Amuiru, a host (whose onslaught 
waa) like a humoane, (a people) who had never 
known a city ’’; again, the highly-civilized 
townsman’s wondering disgust at the incredible 
barbarity of the nomads. The order of events is, 
of course, uncertain, but this victory, temporary 
as the other against Elam, was probably won 
towards the end of the reign, when the shadows 
were fast tliickcning about the doomed empire, 
though at least a year remained to be known as 
that wherein “ Enlil laid the yoke of Ibi-Sin’s 
glory upon the lands.” At Nippur there were 
found three copies of some rather obscure letters 
written, or purporting to be written, by Ibi-Sin 
himself to the governor of his eastern dependency 
KazaUu. Though it is hardly possible to follow 
their full drift, they are at any rate full of alarmed 
complainta concerning the hostility of one Ishbi- 
Irra, the ** man of Maer*’^ who thua appears for 
the first time. This new p^^nage was, in fact, the 
enemy destined to overthrow the dynaaty of Ur* 


Meantime equally disastrous conditions prevailed 
i the £iiphrates, A third year-date, also recently 
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The exact site of the city which he governed is still 
unknown, but it is supposed to have lain some^ 
where near the confluence of the Habur with the 
Euphrates, In any cose the people whom he led 
against Ur were the inhabitanta of the lands along 
the middle Euphrates, amoe in the dynasty which 
he subsequently founded at Isin the god of these 
regions, Dagun, was honoured in the names of two 
of the kings. What relation his movement bore 
to the earlier Amorite attacks upon Ibi-Sin is hard 
to make out. Nevertheless, since both are known 
to have assaulted Ur from the same direction it is 
natural to suppose that Ishbi-Irra put Mmseif at 
the head of these tribesmen, or at least enlisted 
their aid. 

It is clear that Ibi-Sin was now fully engaged 
in a desperate flght upon two fronts ; Elam 
was again in arms. Distracted between two 
dangers, the doomed king could make head against 
neither. Two of his years are dated from his 
building of the walls of Nippur and Ur; the enemy 
was at the heart of the empire. On the west 
Ishbi'Irra proved invincible, bis success being 
foreshadowed by a ain giilar portent, ever after¬ 
wards handed down for the instruction of posterity 
—an ewe gave birth to a calf with two toils. It 
was the “ omen of Ishbi-Irra, who had no rival^* 
Ibi-Sin himself finds no mean place in the augural 
books, which had not failed to mark the signs 
foreboding so signal a calamity as his fall The 
omen of Ibi-Sin, found again in the victim^s 
entrails, could portend nothing but ruin, the sight 
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of a baailifik in tlie city meant the destruction of 
Ur, and the well-remora bered complexion of the 
heavens haa preserved in literature the only records 
of the catastrophe—if there is an eclipse of the 
moon on the fourteenth of the month Adar, 
heginmng in the south and ending in the north, 
beginning in the first watch and ending in the last 
watch, its obscuration visible with the south 
before thee, this is an omen for the king of uni¬ 
versal dominion ; ravaging of Ur, destruction of 
its walls, destruction of the city and its habita¬ 
tions/’ Another omen is oven more explicit 
and descriptive—■“ if the Yoke-star rises with its 
face towards the west, and looks at the face of 
heaven and no 'wind blows at all, there will be 
famine, the ruler will meet the fate of Ibi-Sin, 
king of Ur, who went in captivity to Elam.” 
Thus it was not Ishbi-lna, after all, for whom the 
victory was reserved, but the enemy on the other 
fiank. When Asburbanipal, the last great king 
of Aa 83 nfia, invaded Elam and captured Susa, about 
640 B,c., he brought away from tlicro the statue of 
the goddess !Nana, which had been in exile, he says, 
from her own city of Erech for 1,635 years, ba'ving 
been carried away by the Elamite king Kudur- 
nankhundi when he raided tlie land of Akkad. 
On this reckoning Erech was captured about the 
year 2275, and since the fall of Ur must be dated, 
according to some, at about this time or in any 
cMe not very long after, the name of Ibi-Sin’s 
inctorious opponent is thus perhaps revealed. 
XanS. of Erech was less happy than the Moon-god 
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of Ur iiimself, who was recovered from Elam a 
bare half-century after his city’s downfaU.* 
Excavation has not failed to show plenty of the 
scars which the city suffered at this disaster. 
The custom of restoring temples throtighout many 
centuries upon exactly the same ground plan has 
generally imposed later walls upon the stumps of 
the Third I^nasty buildings, but nearly every¬ 
where these are ruined almost down to the founda¬ 
tions, and objects belonging to that time are 
exceedingly few, and wilfully mutilated j statues 
were shivered into fragmeute and the great stone 
^ele which Xlr-lJammu had carved and inscribed 
in memory of his greatest building was so indnstri* 
ously smashed that little of it was even left strewn 
near the place where it stood. Only tlie stage- 
tower itself defied with its enormous mass the 
utmost fury of the conquerors, as it has defied 
■Nature and man till the present day. .Despite 
destruction and later overlayings, however, it is 
still possible to regain some notion of the city’s 
appearance, or at least of its plan, under the Third 
Dynasty, and aixtee this is the first time that it nji.n 
beg^ to appear in its physical form, it will nob be 
amiss to describe here a few of its contempoFary 
features. 

The Third Dynasty, as befitted the most power¬ 
ful line that ever reigned at Ur, has left to the city 
its one abiding monument. In no age, since the 
days of Ur-Nammu until the present, has the 
riggurrat ever been lost or even much obscured. 

* See below, p. ISO. 


K 
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It m tlm huge pile which formed the core of what 
was imtil lately a steep moimd of ruins* high above 
the lowGTf tumbled hillockB which cover the rest 
of the ancient site. Amid the dead data stretching 
lUinutably all aroundi this veritable moimtain at 
once attracted the eye* and closer inspection soon 
revealed that what seemed at first an isolated 
knoll was no whim of nature, hut t)ie decayed 
handiwork of man. Not only was the side of the 
mound strewn thick with broken and crumbled 
brick, but at each comer a glimpse of standing 
masonry was always to be caught, and the top 
showed clearly a rough brick flx>oring still in 
position. So conspicuous was this place and so 
clear its artificial character that it had drawn the 
notice of an Italian travelier in the seventeenth 
century, though destined to remain untouched for 
another two centuries. Even the Arabs of the 
neighbourhood, noticing the kind of mortar need 
in the brickwork had always known the min as 
** the pitchy mound ** (Tell al-Muqayyar)* It was 
at the comers of this building that Mr. J* E. Taylor, 
exploring it in 1S54, had found four small clay 
cylinders (pi. 32c() bearing an inscription of 
Nabonidus, last native king of Babylon, which 
revealed to the astoniahment of the world that 
this desolate spot in a forgotten land was no other 
than the famous city of Ur. 

Since 1919, when a beginnLng was made with the 
extncation of the tower from the steep banks of 
dibris which enveloped it, and particularly Bince 
1624, when this operation wag completed, the vast 
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structure (pi, 20) has come back to life, truDcated, 
indeed, and sadly defaced, but yet as clear in its 
main outlines, and aa solid in its mass as when the 
builders left it. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
impressive than the slow emergence of its great 
architectural features as the obscuring earth was 
gradually shifted away, and the triple staircase 
on the north-east side revealed themselves from 
the top downwards, with moat of the brick steps 
still in position and scarcely damaged since the 
day when the very last inhabitants had turned 
away from the already mined city, and the desert 
had gradually flowed in to fid all their places. 
The zigguTrat, as now seen, is by far the best 
preserv^ of all those which once nose over every 
considerable Babylonian city. Its base measure¬ 
ments of 65 X 43 metres, and the remains of the 
four stages or “ steps in which it was built, 
testify to its mass, while the remains of bright 
cotouiing which distinguished each of the stages, 
and the great stairways already mentioned, still 
hold something of its former majesty. The whole 
building was once crowned with a small temple 
built entirely of blue^namelled bricks, which has 
now quite disappeared, icaving only the fallen 
brickwork still bright with its rich colour, but the 
red and black of the lower stages may yet be 
clearly seen. 

The symbolism of these colours, as, indeed, 
the precise use of the tower in religion, is 
^mexplained, Herodotus, in his account of 
Babylon, relates certain of the rites which were 
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performed upon it, but waa, of course, uninformed 
of tlio mgnificance of what be describes, while the 
lame explanation of other Greek writers, that these 
towers were built Biinply for astronomical observa¬ 
tions, betrays the superstition of the age and the 
ignorance of the authors. The surprisingly little 
that is to be gained from Babylonian literature 
upon this head obscurely hints that all the ideaa 
connected with the ziggurrat were cosmological, 
and found their plainest expression in the cere¬ 
monies performed at the beginning of each New 
Year, when, for eleven days, there was carried on 
a sacred representation, in successive episodes, of 
the triumph, death, and resurrection, of the city- 
god* Nearly ail of the available evidence refers, 
of course^ to Babylon itself, and its god 
Marduk, but there is enough to suggest that a 
similar story was told with aimilar ritual of the 
chief god in other cities} at Ur it would naturally 
be of Nannar, the Moon-god* In fact, two 
festivals of this kind (called uitiYu) at Ur are men¬ 
tioned in the temple-accounts os occasions for 
sacrifice, and we have copies of macriptions wliich 
Ibi-Sin wrote upon gold veesols for use at the 
New Year. Why it was proper for the Moon-god 
to have a second celebration while one sufficed for 
Marduk at Babylon cannot at present be explained* 
If it was the principal object of the ziggurrat to 
play the part of the “ mountain ** which has so 
much importance in the story of the dead and 
resurgent god, it would follow that the great pile 
was actually a miniature world, for it was in the 
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foriu of a. mountain that the Babylonians imagined 
the earth to bo cast. With this conception one, 
at least, of the applied colours is m harmony, for 
the topmost building was entirely of deep blue 
enamelled brick, which thus sat like the blue 
heaven upon the universe. To attempt to find in 
the black and red stages, and the white tortaoe 
underneath, the black earth fioating on the white 
ocean of the underworld, and separated 

from heaven by the sun'kindled Ired) air, would 
be to follow speculation too blindly; it is better 
to leave explanation for the future. 

Happily, there is no such mystery about the 
actual building of this great work as there is about 
its purpose. Nabonidus, whose inscribed cylinders 
identified both the building and the city, says that 
it was begun by Ur-Namrau and finished by his 
son ShuJgi, and that he himself repaired it. The 
tower itself tells its own history in more detail. 
Practically the whole of the thick outer walling 
which contains the crude earth of the core is made 
of admirably baked, square, fiat bricks, tenaciously 
mortared together with bitumen, which was given 
additional hold, every few courses, by the insertion 
of reed matting thoroughly soaked and plastered 
with the same. Nearly all of these bricks are 
stamped with a neat, square, inscription in the 
middle: “ Ur-Nammu, king of Ur, who built the 
tomple of Nannar.” Of his son’s work in com¬ 
pletion of the great design there is scarcely a trace; 
but that is no doubt because the vast stock of 
bricks was kept well in advance of the progress of 
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actn&l buildings so that Ur-Nammu had already 
prepared and stamped enough for ShuJgi to con¬ 
tinue the laying after his death. Moreover, since 
the upper stages would oaturallj be the last 
built, and yet the first to suffer decay, a good deal 
of Shulgi's work may have been removed by later 
restorers. As the ziggnirat left his hands so it 
remained for no less than sixteen hundred years, 
and, indeed, so it has remained substantially until 
the present day, more than four thousand years ! 
The repairs undertaken hy later kings were never 
more than superficiaL About tho end of the 
second millennium a little patching was done by 
Adad-apal-idinnam, king of Babylon, and again 
by a local governor, Sin-balatsu-iqbi, in the middle 
of the seventh century. The work of Nabonidus, 
however, was rather more extensive, being part 
of a considerable programme of repairs both to 
the structure and to the organization of the 
temple. It is evident that lie found the 
ziggurrat much dilapidated, though still sound in 
the main, and bis repairs show clearly the parts 
which bad most suffered decay. The treads and 
balustrades of the stairw'aya were replaced throngh- 
out,though with bricks distinctly inferior in quality 
to the original, the third stage was refaced, and the 
shrine on the top entirely rebuilt in fine blue 
enamelled brick; whether th^ had been used by 
Ur-Nummu it is impossible to say, since no trace of 
his work remains. After the sixth century notliing 
more was done to the tower, which fell into alow 
ruin until Tay^lor first began to exiricato it. 
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It is impossible to separate from any account of 
the ziggurrat some mention of a contemporary 
monument which illuBtrateiS its building. Scat¬ 
tered in confusion about tbo courtyard of a 
building adjoining the southern comer of the 
terrace on which the ziggurrat stood were found 
many fr^menta of scnlptured stone^ which, when 
reassembled, made up certain portions of a great 
round-topped slab, carved on both sides with five 
separate scenes each, and an inscription of which 
little survives but the names of some canals. 
Before wilful destruction shattered it, this 
memorial must have been among the most notable 
sights of the city, both from its size (some 9 feet 
by 4 feet) and the excellence of its carving. Of all 
its scenes, only one is now preserved in tolerable 
completeness, but there are several fragments of 
others which, taken together, allow the general 
sense of the monument to be divined. It was, 
indeed, a kind of pictorial record of Ur-Nammu’s 
building activities about the temple of his god, and 
of the ceremonies which preceded them. 

The elaborate descTiptions left by rulers so far 
separated in time, but so near in custom, as Gudea 
and Nabonidus have made us familiar with the 
ejcaggerated scrupulosity of kings to search out 
the will of the god before they presumed to set their 
hand even to the pious acta of rebuilding temples 
and making dedications. A natural phenomenon 
—^perhaps the lailuTe of the water-supply—first 
announced the displeasure of the god at the neglect 
of his worship. Such a mischance became at once 
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the prince^E care. He sought out* by aU the meaua 
whicli religion and magic afforded him, what was 
the god’s pleasure, and, whether it waa indeed he 
who was designated to fulfil it: whereas it was 
in thine heart to build an house unto my name, 
thou didst welt that it was in thine heart-^ Never- 
thelesa thou shalt not build the house* but thy 
son. , Gudea obtained his oracle by a dream* 
wherein he saw himself ae an ass appointed to bear 
the burden which the god laid upon him. Nabo-^ 
nidus found his destiny written in the quivoring 
hieroglyphics of the victim’s entrails, and such an 
answer was sought by Ur-Nammu also* for one of 
the scenes upon his monument shows a beast 
thrown upon its back and slaughtered, while the 
augur bends to thmst his hand into its bowels and 
to read there the decision of heaven. But the two 
clearest of the pictures fpL ISa) that remain ate 
occupied by the immediate preliminaries of the 
work* In one the king stands successively before 
the Moon^god and hig wife and pours a libation. 
Ho is accepted by their welcoming gestures* and 
the god extends towards him a ring* together with a 
naeasunng-line and rod* the architect’s instruments* 
such as Ezekiel saw in his vision of a man “ with a 
line of flax in his hand and a measuring-^reed*^^ 
Directiy under this sculpture came the next scene, 
of which only a comer m preserved, but this is 
enough to reveal the king, led onco more into the 
presence of the god* but thU time carr^dng pick 
and basket and the other tools with which to make 
a ceremonial beginmng of the actual work, A 
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scrvaat obsequioualj eases the royal shouldor of 
its bunlen, but later the king himself would mould 
the first brick and carry up the first basket of earth 
to raise the terrace, an attitude in which he would 
represent Mmseli by the peg-shaped copper figures 
(e£. ph 25) wMeh were buried with his foundation 
tablets. Yet another scene has letaiiied just 
enough ftagments to show the base and upper part 
of a ladder reared against the rising wall of the 
ziggurrat, and men approaching with baskets of 
earth on their heads, to keep the interior filling 
level as the courses of brick were laid. Some 
further registers of the stele probably figured 
dedication-rites after the completion of the work, 
but too little is preserved to be intelligible. In 
setting up such a monument Ur-Kammu was, 
indeed, only following a frequent custom of 
powerful rulers, zealous to display the military 
or civil glories of their reign, but his work, 
impressive even in its present ruin, is a welcome 
witness to the artbtic powers of the Third Dynasty, 
which, by reason of the utter destruction which 
overtook it, and of the mere chance of modem 
discovery, has been very unworthily represented 
in its products as known hitherto. This, however, 
is a remark which applies to much else besides the 
material remains. For an empire so splendid as 
to leave its mark upon many later generations there 
is surprisingly little to tell of its greatness now ; 
scarce any history. Utile art, and no literature 
beyond the endless cumber of accountancy. And 
yet there must have been all of these in abundance. 
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The adggttrrat is the one great las tin g feature of 
the Third Dynasty city; for the rest, there is 
rather evidence of bnildiDgs which were than any 
conaiderahle remains of tbeni. Both actual diS' 
covery and the testimony of inscriptions have 
suggested that the seat of empire was at tha.t time 
not unworthy of its rulers, but it would little profit 
to set down a atring of names, partly unloeated, or 
to trace painfully the few foundation-courses of 
brick which is generally all that the fury of enemies 
and the restoratious of later kings have left visible. 
It is true that only the core of the city, the area 
of the Moon-god’s temple, has so far been explored, 
but since it is certain that the official, and therefore 
the most solid and magnificent, buildings were 
there concentrated, it is most unlihely that more 
of the older work yet remains in the ordinary 
dwelling-quarters, where the structures would be 
of a much fiimsier and less permanent nature. 
Nothing, again, can ever be expected to illustrate 
the great works of canal digging and drainage 
executed by these kings. Within the temple-area, 
which was itself less extensive than that which the 
femenos-waU of Nebuchadrezzar afterwards en¬ 
closed, everything was somewhat closely grouped 
around the terrace upon which the ziggnrrat stood. 
This terrace itself was heaped up by Ur-Nammu 
as the first step of the tower proper, which rose in 
four more steps to the top, as already described. 
On the north-east side of this lay a wide space, 
extending the full length of the terrace wail, and 
this was probably occupied then, as certainly 
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later, by a great courtyard witb chambers all 
round it, and a principal entrance almost in the 
middle of the long side opposite to the terrace.* 
The purpose of this, most spacious of the buildings 
at Ur, is yet to bo established, for it has neither the 
plan nor the equipment of a temple, and does not 
seem even to have had direct access to the top of 
the terrace; the au^estion has been made that 
it was the warehouse for the Teecptlon of dues 
brought to the god, its wide courtyard and sur¬ 
rounding store-chambers being, in fact, on. the plan 
which such places have followed in the East up to 
the present day. Here, the level of the Third 
Dynasty has only just been reached, but, if such 
proves to he its purpose, the building is likely to be 
found well stocks with the records, smaJl and 
great-, of the traffic which passed in and out of the 
temple’s warehouse and offices. Other parts of 
the site have already produced a fair number of 
these account-tablets, the most characteristic relics 
of this period, which have formerly been found in 
great multitude at other cities of Snuier, especially 
at Tjttgajtb which appears to have been a great 
junction of cross-country routes, and at the place 
now called Drebem, where stood the depot for the 
convoys bringing innumerable offerings to the 
temples of Nippur from all over the empire. 

It would be impossible to present, in any 
reasonable space, a description of the contents of 
this voluminous commercial clerk-work (pi. 21), 
disappointing if considered as the only surviving 
* See below, pp. WS B* 
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literature of the Third I)ynaaty, but not im- 
instructive if seartshed for details concerning 
hiatorj^, religious organization^ and daily life* The 
value of the dating formulae has already been 
observed, but it is wortli while to add that local 
customs prevailed to some ejrt>ent even in this 
purely oflieial matter, since each city used certain 
month-names poculiar to itself, though all bad to 
find room in their calendars for the ** feast of the 
^vine Shulgi “ when the cult of that monarch was 
imposed by law, or embraced by adulatioru A 
rather small number of the tablets are deeds in 
full legal form* recording sales and loans of slaves 
or commodities, and still fewer relate the pleadings, 
the testimony, and the verdict given before judges 
uj regi^r courts; but these are sufficient to prove 
t he existence of a definite legal system, based upon 
well*uiiderstood laws which, even if not written 
(for no fragment of this date has yet been found) 
were none the less established* Indeed, it ia 
almost certain that the laws, which begin to appeal, 
still couched in the Sumerian language, under the 
succeeding dynasties of Iain and Lorsa, and upon 
the oniorccnieiit of which kings of those cities 
pride themfieives, were merely the restatement, 
perhaps only the committal to writing, of customs 
which had long been accepted, doubtless even 
before the empire of Ur, and Hammurabi's cele¬ 
brated code is no more than an enlarged and 
ordered collection of the same kind, drawn up, it 
may be surmised, both in Sumerian and Akkadian, 
though the latter only has been preserved. The 
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remamder, the great majority, of the oommercial 
tablets aie formaJly of less mtereat, being almost 
exclusively mere entpea of amounts, or small 
receipts and bills given to payers or drawers of 
goods. Some of these lists are, however, of great 
elaboration. A large tablet may contain the 
accounts of a temple for the whole of one or more 
months, showing all the receipts and payments, 
which are totalled at the end, and set one against 
the other for the final balance. 

It emeigca from these accounts that the great 
holders of property under the Third Dynasty 
were the temples of the city-gods, or rather the 
gods themselves, as the usage of the time ex¬ 
pressed it, and there is, of course, ample evi¬ 
dence that the same was true both of earlier 
and of later ages. The god kept a liousehold, 
indeed a court, and was miniatered to not only 
by humbler gods but by a throng of pnesta, 
with functions and perquisites as nicely de^ed 
as always when the courtier’s is a recogmzed 
profession. To mamtain this state a somewhat 
Spiritual concern with lucre was requite, 
and the god’s mortal servants denved, m fact, 
ample revenues not merely from the royal, tribu¬ 
tary, and private bounties which supphed the 
"food" of the god, but from exploitation and 

usury of the accumulated funds. For this purpose 

they conducted manufactures as well as farmmg, 
employing the temple slaves upon the temple 
materials or lands, and acted as bankers to profane 
landowners and merchants, advancmg seed-com. 
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metals, or commodities, at very substantiat 
interest. The only possessor comparable with the 
gods was the king himseli, who was able to make 
truly royal donations, to gods whose favour was 
especially desired, without impairing his enormous 
wealth. Of the state of the remaining population 
it is hard to speak, since there is not available for 
this period any such guide to social conditions as 
the Hammurabi Code supplies for a somewhat later 
age. In particulaJ*, the humbler ingenuous classes 
remain almost invisible; being, indeed, at aU 
times in Babylonia the people of whom least is 
seen. Under the Third Dynasty of Ur they 
supplied, perhaps, some of the minor officials who 
appear everywhere in the tablets as scribes, 
accounting clerks, checkers, overseers, and mes- 
sengera, though it is, indeed, uncertain whether 
most of these were not, in fact, of servile condition. 
But, if the analogy of two or three centuries after* 
wards may be used-—and social arrangements 
changed little and slowly—a great many of these 
humbler freemen were maintained in the king’s 
service on small holdings of laud, which they 
enjoyed by direct grant from the throne in return 
for feudal obligations, whether military or civilian, 
and it is therefore likely that employments of some 
trust had to be found for many of these in peaceful 
vocations. 

As to the slave population it was very numer* 
ous indeed, no doubt far in excess of the free. 
Not merely had the temples their rolls of agri¬ 
cultural labourers to till and Irrigate the broad 
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lands of the gods" d<^W, hut also a indoor 
staff engaged in inanufactvires—“Weaving, metal¬ 
working, carpentry, and. other crafts—both, to supply 
the needs of the cult and of the workers, m well as 
perhaps to sell in the open market. Kings and 
nobles must have kept households not less compre¬ 
hensive than these, and there were probably but 
few free men, however modest their condition, who 
had not two or three bondmen to labour on their 
farms or plantations and in their houses. There is 
not much to be gathered as to the origin of these 
slaves, but it is not clear that foreign conquest was 
the main source of supply. By far the greater 
number bear Sumerian or Akkadian names, and, 
though these may have been assumed in some 
cases for convenience, it is still moat likely that the 
bulk of the slave population was native, or at any 
rate the offspring of two or three generations 
deacended from parents who had been captured 
from abroad, or enslaved m the city-wara which 
had been endemic since very ancient days, and 
stilled only for short intervals when a power, like 
the Third Dynasty iteelf, was able to impose the 
peace of a common subjection. 

Certain tribes are, however, to be discerned 
as the furnishers of slaves to the ruling power. 
They dwelt in the two directions to which the 
anna of Ur were carried, the mountainous 
country to the east of the Tigris, and the 
plains of the upper course of the Euphrates. 
Since long distant days the Sumerians had 
been used to obtain slaves from the land called 
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Amurru, that b, rough !y, from tho noiih 
Syriau desert, and a fair number of these are 
found, specified as BUch, in the aocount-tablets. 
They may be the figures who are seen on some of 
the monuments of this time, especially on a frag¬ 
ment of the great stele of Ur-Nammu, employ^ 
in humble duties such as milking a cow; they 
wore a abort, knee>Iong, skirt with a belt, and 
apparently a bead-cloth secured by a band round 
the bead and falling over the shoulders till it 
reaches the belt behind. They are best shown in 
the small figures of straugcTa bringing offerings, 
sculptured on the base of a statue of Ur-Ningitsu,*^ 
the son of Gudea, and there they have undeniably 
something of the appearance of the modem Arabs; 
these, then, may be the Amorite ” slaves, such a.s 
are found among the population in the Third 
Dynasty. Usually they have not distinctive 
names, but have adopted those of the country, 
either Sumerian or Akkadian, of the mixed but 
united population among which they worked 
Herein they differ markedly from some of the 
drovers who brought cattle from the mountainous 
districts called Gutium and Subartu, roughly 
embracing the liill-country between the modern 
towns of Kirkuk and Hulwan. Tho names of these 
men, found upon the receipts given for the cattle 
tribute sent by their masters to the gods of Nippur, 
betray tho barbarous tongue of tlieir remote 
tribes, little affected at that time by the culture 
of the plains. Though much prized as staves, they 
were probably not very numerous in the land, for 
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eicpeditioufi against the “wide-spread tjubaracans, 
wlio dwelt not onJ^ east of the Tigris, but al^ 
covered the great plains of northern Mesopotamia, 
were too distant for the southern empire to under* 
take, and do not become common until the rise of 
Assyria, whose people had much in common, both 
of race and nature, with these rude neighbours. 


L 


CHAPTER V 


THE RULE OF ISIN, LARSA, AND 
BABYLON 

^HE kingdom of Ur now passed officially to 
^Ishbi-Irr» and Iiis snccessars who ruled at 



M T kIti , a city hitherto unimportant,-* which 
lisa not yet been satisfactorily located* There is 
no doubt that it waa very close to the more 
famous Nippur, since the goddess of the place 
made an annual journey by boat to the greater 
sanctuary, which was actually visible from the 
place where she embarked. Why the new rulers 
settled at a capital hitherto so undistinguished 
there is no knowing, but by this choice Isin took 
its place as the legitimate successor of those proud 
old '* cities of royalty ” in which the sovereignty 
had resided since before the Hood* With Isin 
their tale is closed, for the great Sumerian list of 
kings was drawn up under this dynasty, and all 
our copies of it are concluded with the reign of one 
of its later members. The kingdom of lain, more¬ 
over, did not differ from its forerunnora in the 
further respect that it was largely nominal. 
Founded by the leader of one group among many 
which were pressing southwards down the 
Euphrates in the last years of the Third Ur 
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Dynasty, it sncceeded to the estimatioit of the 
latter, but by no means to its anthority. For 
whereas the empire of the kings of Ur had embraced 
not merely the whole of Sumer and Akkad, but 
great territories east of the Tigris, and the land of 
Assyria, and was effective also some distance up 
the Euphrates, their titular successors at Isin never 
enjoyed more than a local sway. The first five 
of them retained, indeed, the title “ king of Sumer 
and Akkad," but subject only to reservations of 
wliich they must have been very consciona, and 
when it was still used at the end of the dynasty it 
was little better than a farce. In fact, directly 
upon the fall of Ibi-Sin, or very shortly after it, 
there was set up a rival power in Larsa, which, 
though it never disputed the formal right of Isin 
to be regarded as the inheritor of the supremacy, 
from the first opposed, and at the last completely 
eclipsed, its authority. 

A certain Naplanum was the chief of those 
who had taken posseseion of Larsa, which he 
ruled for more th^ twenty years, before handing 
on his rule to a long line of successors. At 
first the kings of Larsa were purely local 
potentates, and, though perhaps hardly even in 
name subject to Isin, could not boast even the 
modest dominion of their rivals. The position 
was decisively revereed when the failure of the 
direct line at Isin brought about internal dis* 
sension and weakness, which coincided with tbe 
presence of an energetic prince at Larsa, to raise 
the latter city to predominance. Hardly was this 
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.'iccomplished, however, wbeti a third competitor 
appeaxed in the new power of Babylon, destined 
eventually lo prevail over both. This also was 
the period of other small lords who exalted theni- 
aelvea with impunity over single cities such as 
Kish, Erech, and KamUu, and engaged in petty 
hostilities against each other, unhindered by any 
superior power which could oonstrain them to 
abate their pretensions and keep the peace. The 
division which bad befallen the land and the 
imbecility of tho local tyrants are aptly displayed 
by the inscription of one Ashduni-arim, king of 
Kiah,^* a man obviously of foreign birth and recent 
arrival, for he bears a name belonging to the alien 
race and tongue of northern Mesopotamia. In a 
style of pompous futility he relates how bis cam* 
paigiis had reduced his army to three hundred 
men, when the gods intervened definitely on liia 
behalf, in reliance upon whom he took with him a 
whole week's provisions, and in four days ** sub¬ 
dued the enemy’s land,” and though “ the four 
quarters of the world rose up *' against him ho 
built a wall and dredged a canal! In short, the 
collapse of the great empire of Ur left its world in 
fragments, none of which was great enough to 
gather the others to itself again, but all jarring 
agamst each were soon ground to nothing, and a 
new potter, when he was found in Hammurabi, had 
to r^ashion the whole. 

Although Ur was counted hardly less than lain 
the capita] of the kingdom, its condition at this 
time must have been grievous. Every building 
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that is explored by the spade of modem research 
has to tcU of the calamity which fell upon the city 
when the Elamites burst in. A few courses of 
bricks, generally overlaid with the aucceasive 
foundations of later builders, are all that remain 
of the Third Dynasty walls, and the smaller 
monuments, in wHch the city must so richly have 
abounded, are no more; the few that were not 
carried away, such as the great stele of Ur^Nammu, 
were industriously smashed and their fragments 
scattered. Nothing, indeed, la more surprisuig 
than the fewness of the remnants which now 
represent Ur's greatest epoch, and this can be due 
to nothing but the barbarous thoroughness of the 
sack and destruction. It is even possible that the 
new kings were obliged to choose another city as 
their seat because Ur, the prestige of which they 
were fully disposed to inherit, was found by them 
little better than a heapof ruins. Nor did they much 
exert themselves to repair its calamities; not until 
the city had passed definitely away from the rule 
of lain to that of Lama did its temples rise from 
their wrecks, and its fortunes from their downfall. 
Of Ifihbi-Irra, though he “ had no rival,” nothing 
at all is known after his initial success against 
Ibi'^Sin. Very few of the Isin date-formulae have 
as yet been recovered, and oven those which are 
extant treat of little more than the appointmen t of 
priests and the dedication of statues. There are 
several religious compositions designed for the 
ofi^cial cult of the Isin kings ^m Idin-Dagan to 
Ur-Enurta, but they are eloquent only in empty 
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adulation of tlie might and beneficenoo of these 
princes, barren of any mention of specific achieve¬ 
ment. Excavation, too, has failed to discover at 
Ur any considerable trace, material or written, of 
their works, and it is a fair conduBion that they did 
little to prove themselves worthy of a possession 
which they were eo soon to lose. 

Ghnil-Uiahu, the second of his line, iiaa two 
works to his credit. He repaired the ancient 
gateway and shrine called E-dublal-makh, which 
led from a lower level up by stairs to the 
terrace upon which the jsiggurrat was founded, 
and where, as appears from several inscriptions, 
the judges had been wont to sit, guiding their 
sentences by reference to the court archives 
kept there, for E-dublal-makh signifies “house 
of the great collection of tablets.*’ This place, 
at once shrine, gateway, and court*house, was 
perhaps even older than the Third Dynasty, hut 
its earliest substantial remains are the lowest 
courses of walls raised by Bur-Sin, who also left a 
long dedication upon gate-sockets in which he 
alludes with grim significance to one purpose 
which he meant the building to serve, “ hia place 
of judgment, his net from which the enemy of 
Bur-Sin escapes not.” Gimil-ilishu now set bis 
hand to repairing this, and raised its great door 
anew on fresh stones adorned with his own 
inscription,®* in which he relates that he also 
brought back (the statue of ) Nannar from Anshan 
to Ur. Unlike Nank of Erech, who remained in 
exile until recovered by Ashurbanipal, the Moon- 
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god Iiad been leas forty years absent from bis 
city. But if Gimil-ilisbu was able to reatore the 
god he must have prepared already a home for 
him, BO that this king’s imdertakiugs were doubtless 
more extensive than discovery as yet indicates. 
He may well have obtained the return of the statue 
by diplomatic rather than warlike means. 

Idin-Dagan, the nest king, is not known to have 
left any memoriat of his rule at Ur beyond a few 
votive ofierings, but his son, lahme-Hagan, was 
more active. He completed, or perhaps had to 
rebuild, his grandfathcr’a edifice of E-dublahmakh, 
and the whole core of the building as it stands 
to«day was his work, which has been reinforced, 
some centuries later, by Kurigalzu, The most 
notable result of lahme-Dagan’s attention to this 
structure was a change of plan, which transformed 
what had been a gatehouse leading up to the ter¬ 
race of the ziggurrat into a separate temple with 
outer and inner rooms by the simple expedient of 
raising a wall across the back of it. Though 
ceasing thus to be a gate, E-duhlal-makh continued 
to be described aa one, and no doubt still served as 
a law-court, which, to oriental thinking, could 
scarcely be held an3^here but in a gate. No other 
building of importance can as yet be ascribed to 
Ishme-Dagan, but the religiouB life of the city had 
certainly revived by his time, since he was able not 
only to ofier vases as presents to the god, but had 
also, following an ancient custom, installed his son, 
Enannatum, as high priest of the Moon-go(L This 
prelate i.s known by several inscriptions, some of 
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which rcvc&l a curious stat© of political aSaira. 
The dignity and wealth of Ms office entitled Mm 
to build, and to use foundatioQ*depoaita and bricks 
it^ribed with his own name. His prinetpal 
achievement was the complete renewal of the 
temple, or temple-complex, called Gipar-ku, sacred 
to Nin-gal, the wife of the god. This square mass 
of courts and chambers, planned so that its comers 
lav towards the cardinal points, flanked the S.W. 
side of Uub-tal-makh, and contained within 
itself two separate temples as well as a host 
of private or storage rooms* among which the 
well-preserved remains of a kitchen with some of 
ita accessories w'aa found. Another smMl room 
was occupied by three stone slabs, one set upon eud 
against the wall, the other two laid flat in front of 
it. Upon all three the name of Eur-Sin had been 
written and then partially obliterated; it seems 
as though they had been sot up as a memorial* or 
even to serve in the worship of the former builder, 
and had been re’crectod by the piety of Kuan^ 
natum. But the Gipar-ku yielded more than the 
highly developed plan of a Sumerian temple* for 
under ita floors were foujid many tine objecto, 
rather of antiquity already when the temple was 
restored than of contemponury workmanship. 
Tlie Isin period is, however* represented in sculpture 
by tlie statuette of Nin-gal (pL 226} dedicated by 
Knannatum himself. It has suflered so much by 
wilful mutilation that its merits or defects are not 
easy to appraise, but it ticenis to have been a 
tolerable performance. Much more complete, 
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though lees pleasing in esecutian, is the diorite 
fit'Stuette of the goddess Gnla (pi* 22n) seated 
upon four geese "which bear her over water, which 
is perhaps the ocean of tlio sky. She "wears a 
robe of horizontal flounces forming seven tiers from 
shoulders to feet, her hands are clasped, her hair 
falls in two locks over her shoulders and she had 
originally a headdress, probably of gold, which has 
disappeared. In spite of its interest as a subject 
the figure, which ought most likely to he ascribed 
to the Tain-Larsa period, is clumsy work, and coni- 
parea ill with a beautiful female iiead of the Third 
Dynasty, found in this same buUdiug, and an e’veii 
earlier marble head with inlaid eyes. 

What is remarkable in Enannatum’s inscriptions 
is that his works are dedicated not for the life of 
libit'lshtar of Iain, his brother (or possibly uncle), 
but on behalf of Gungunum, whom he calls “ king 
of Ur,'* while describing himself os " son of Jshme- 
Dagan, king of Sumer and Akkad,'* The dtstmc' 
tion is instructive ; formal primacy still remained, 
it appears, with the kings of Isin, but the control 
of Ur passed away to Lama at some time during, 
or immediately after, the reign of Libit-Ishtar, 
fifth member of his dynasty. His are the last Iain 
dates which have been read upon business docu¬ 
ments as yet fo'und in Ur, and there are also some 
traces of his buildings there, and inscribed cones 
relating to his appointment of a son to one of the 
priesthoods. But hia interests and acts, all of a 
parochial kind (though his measures for the 
improvement of legal administration probably 
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deserved the respect he felt for them), were more 
and more confined to Ms own cities of Tsin and 
Nippur, and though his titulaiy claims dominion 
over Ur, Eridu, and Erech as well, his authority 
was fliiuBy, and he evidently had little interest in 
citias which he knew himaelf incapable of holding 
against any eerioUB challenge. This came with 
the rise of Gungunum to the throne of Larsa as 
successor to four roi» faineants so undistinguished 
that no act of theira is recorded; with Gungnnum, 
as a man of other mettle, the year-dates begin.*’ 
Meanwhile, libit-Ishtax w'aa ending his reign, 
probably in feebleness, and he was the last of 
his line. The crown of Tsin was assumed by 
Ur-Enurta, who was not, indeed, entirely shiftless 
(since campaigns of his both in east and west were 
remembered), but Tvaa at any rate unable to 
HUEtain the nominal supremacy of Tain, and Ur fell, 
or rather was abandoned, to Gungunum, who was 
acknowledged there when Enannatum was en¬ 
riching the city with his new buildings. The 
process of transfer is obscure, but it seems to have 
been almost uncontested, for the year-dates of 
Gungunum make no allusion to a forcible seizure, 
but only to appointment of priests and offerings 
of statues, as by the legitimate lord of the city. 
Indeed, the relations of Iain and Larsa, throughout 
the long span of about two centuries in which they 
dwelt side by side, do not seem to have become 
very seriously embroiled until the end of that 
time, when Rim-Sin set himself to wipe out the 
rival of which his predecessors seem scarcely to have 
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b^en conscious; but by then tbe threat of another 
and far more formidable kingdom bad made it 
indispeosable for Larsa to consolidate ail her power, 
and to remove the complication of a third actor, 
which had, moreover, already thrown in its lot 
with the principal enemy. Meantime, the later 
kings of Isin seem to have been bo insignificant 
that they hardly aroused jealoui^; in any case, 
the fate of Ur is yoked with that of I«Eraa from the 
reign of Gungunum until the defeat of Rim-Sin 
by Hammurabi of Babylon, for although the first 
two successors of Libit-Iahtar peradsted in a formal 
claim to lordship over the city they had, in fact, 
no influence there. 

Between the end of Isin’s rule at Ur and the rise 
of an Blamite family to power as the last members 
of the Larsa dynasty there is little either in general 
or local history to ctaira attention- At feast a 
jejune outliue of the course of these years is yielded 
by the Larsa year-dates, moat of which have now 
been recovered. The rdgns of Gungunum and of 
liis two successors were not lacking in vigour and 
success, but were occupied with wars only in a 
rather noticeably low proportion ; only once was 
there a short-livecl conflict with lain. The freq^uent 
dedications of costly objects in the temples betray 
a recovering prosperity, and the same tale is toid 
by the occurrence of private buaiaeas documents 
in growing numbem, always the most reliable 
barometer of the land's fortunes which the modem 
student is still able to consult, for commercial 
activity was intensely sensitive, then as now, to 
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strength or weakness of goi-ornment, and these 
eouditions are most faithfully relleeted in the 
wealth or rarity of the " contracta ” by which the 
various epochs are represented in modem col¬ 
lections. Prom Gnnguniim onwards there is a 
rather thin but miinterrupted stream of these 
through the succeeding reigns, but the volume 
increases enormously towards the last half-century 
of the dynasty under the powerful rule of Rira-Sin, 
and ia not even checked by his eventual fall, since 
the government passes immediately into the still 
more capable bauds of Uammutabi, and business 
continues to flourish until it is rudely dislocated 
again by the reverses of his son. 

Ur was not without its share in the general 
recovery*, though the healiirig of the great disastor 
which had faOen upon it m^e but alow progresa* 
Recotistmction had been begun without much 
by the first Isin kingSp and was carried on 
alowly by their Larsa suppJanters* A fair amomit 
of canal-digging, npun which the city w*aa especially 
dependent^ was taken in hand; prieata were 
appointed and royal offerings made, but there is 
not much* either in the date^foroiulac or in Ibc 
results of excavation* that tells of extensive 
rebuilding before the days of the two Elamite 
brothers, wbosie reigns closed the Larsa dynasty^ 
It was a building which adjoitied the south corner 
of the zjggurrat-tcrrace, called E-nun-makh, which 
received most attention from the successors of 
Gunguiium. Jte origin, like that of nearly all the 
temples, was in remote antiquity* but Bur-Sin, 
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of the Third Dynasty, has left the earliest datable 
work in its walls, and it was upon his destroyed 
foundations that the kings of Larsa built; this 
work, to which Enatmatum, Nur-Adad, and 
Sm-iddiunam all seem to have contributed, was 
finished by Kudur-Mabuk, The plan is peculiar; 
it shows a small shrine of five chambers surrounded 
by a passage serving a great range of long store¬ 
room s. Here the god dwelt at times among his 
possessions, for the inscriptions call E-nun-makh 
" the house of silver and gold," or the storehonse 
of the Moon-god, which character is also attested 
by the remnants of ancient votive vessels found in 
it, and by many specimens of accounts kept of its 
di vera rovon ues, Certai n ly the statues and symbols 
bestowed upon tho god by the Larsa kings were 
far too precious to bo placed in templea which 
must have been mostly in ruins still, and their 
deairo to finish E-nun-makh may have been due to 
the necessity of having at least one safe repository 
for their donations. A record of work done upon 
this building by Nur-Adad, third successor of 
Gungunum, gives a momentary glimpse of an 
incident which must have violently stirred the 
peaceful life of the city at this time. That king's 
year-dates aro mostly lost, hut one which survives, 
embedded in this inscription, refers the building 
to an occasion “ when ho cast out the rebellious 
Na’id-Shamash and did good to Ur ; the whole 
hiatoiy of this episode is thus inadequately con¬ 
veyed. From the second statement it might be 
gathered that Na'id-Shamash was not a local 
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readout who raised a sedition among the towns¬ 
people, hot an upstart from outside who suc¬ 
ceeded for a moment in controlling and oppressing 
the city, so that the reassertion of the lawful 
authority was regarded as a deliverance. 

Two more known events marked these centuries 
of rather stagnant peace under the Laisa kings, 
apart from the gradual reconstruction of the city 
and its waterways. IVom the distant city of 
Ashur has come the broken record of an Assyrian 
king's first mtervention m the south, a premature 
foretaste of the conquering espeditiona which were 
to bring all Babylonia under Asayriau domination 
many centuries later. In this record a certain 
Ilushnma says that he “ established the freedom 
of the Akkadians and their sons ... at Ur, 
Nippur, Awal, Kiamar, Der of the god ... as far 
as the city-state of Aahur I established their 
freedom.” The “ freedom " intended is exemption 
from taxation and compulsory service, but nothing 
is known of the reason, occasion, or even result 
of llushuma’s raid ; why, and with what justice, 
did he represent himself as a benefactor to the 
citizens of a strange land ? The interest of this 
solitary incident is for the present no more than 
that of a dramatic witnesa to the rise of Assyria 
(or the abasement of Babylonia) since the days of 
the Third Dynasty, But the first words of a 
chronicle, otheiwiae lost, ran “ llushuma, king of 
Assyria, in the time of Su(mu)-abu,** and this, 
as well as dating the mid, leads directly to the 
second of the known events of this age mentioned 
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ubove^ Soon aiter the accession of Sumu-iliim 
to the throne of Larsa and Ur another weBtern 
immigrant set himself up as &n independent prince 
in the city of Eabjlon, afterwards to be so famous, 
but as yet vaguely mentioned only in one or two 
traditions of Sargon and Shutgi; a place of great 
sanctity, indeed, as the abode of Marduk, son of 
the healing Wator-god of Eridu, but not hitherto 
of much secular importance. Surau-abum, the 
neW'COmer in <|uestion, doubtless took advantage 
of the imbecility of the lain rulere, already di^ 
covered by their loss of Ur, to found a new kingdom 
in territory which had been under their nominal 
control, and hia estimate of their spirit, or their 
power, was so fuHy confirmed that there is no sign 
of this open defiance being actively resented in 
any way. The creature of a day thus unchaUenged 
seated himseif on a throne, and instituted the First 
r>ynasty of Babylon, in face of a line of kings 
already about a century and a half old in authority. 

For the political relations of the three jjowors 
which thus divided the land there is, unluckily, 
very little evidence. So far as this is a question 
of general history it does not greatly concern us 
here, but since TJr, as one of the principal seats of 
the Larsa power, was soon to be so vitally affected 
by the foreign relations of her kings, it is necessary 
to consider what was their attitude towards the 
new rulers of Babylon, for which inquiry there is 
only the scanty information of the year>dates. It 
would be natural, however, to expect hostility, 
not only because Babylon represented the north. 
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with conoesoua np the V' 

Ldrsa were southera cilie" >“ “I”®'' to»=h 
roareh-Unds at the head o£ the Persian Oulf,^d 
with the diatricts up to and beyond the Ti^. 
bat also because Babylon and Larsa were the only 
real powers. Wn being loft rather aa a pnae for 
the Victor than as a Berious competitor, bneh 
smaB indications as can ho obtamod ftom “‘O' 

formulae “ do, in fact, strengthen this probahihty. 
Sumu-ahnin, the filet king nf Babylon, was not 
much Btiiring abroad, hot ho eatended hm autho¬ 
rity. either by actual abso^tion or by e oae 
alliance, orer his neighbour eity of Kish, and this 
step appears to have provoked the ]oJousy of 
Larsa, for the eontempetery king, h^u-ilnm. sent 
a punitivo force against Kiah, and had enough 
eucccsa to boaet of his victory in the desigMtions 
of three successive years- That hap ese ci y WM 
now between the anvil and the hammer, for the 
king of Babylon soon afterwards took vengeance 
upon it again for its forced temporary defection. 
Apart from this, no coUisioia are reported until 
the years immediately preoei^g the final smuggle. 
Meantime several reigns in both cities, and some 

seventy yeais, elapsed. i , 

Absence of internecine stnfe over ao long a 
period cannot bo ascribed to mutual forbearance, 
and therefore must bare been duo to some 
external infiuence. ^Vhat this waa we are too 
meagrely informed to make out with imy 
certainty, but, apart from the sudden incursion 
of the AaajTian king, an obvious suggestion 
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presents itfielf- It is a noticeable fact that both 
Larsa and Babylon are mach concerned at this 
time 'with the city of Kazallu, against which both 
Sunm-Uam of Larsa, and the first three kings of 
Babylon, engage in strenuouQ combats. little is 
known othentTSe of tbis place; it is suppoa^ to 
have lain in the hiU-country east of the Tigris, 
on the Elamite border, but its site has not yet been 
found. Doubtless this was the Kazalla which is 
reported to have rebelled against Sargon of Agade 
under its king Kashtubihi, and to have been 
reduced to ruins by the conqueror. At the time 
when Larsa and Babylon contended for the rule of 
Bab 3 *]onia they found in KasaUu and ita leader, a 
certain lakhrir-el, far more danger than the now 
completely decayed power of Isin could threaten 
to either. Although Sumu-abum, the first king 
of Babylon, wan already at odds with Kazallu, as 
his Larsa rival has also been, the stress of the 
fighting renjamed for Sumu'la*el, his successor. 
The eighteenth year of his reign w^as c^ed the 
** year when lakbzir-el w'ent forth from Kazallu/^ 
which may mean either that he was driven out, or 
that he marched oat upon a fopiy. Two years 
after the statement is more definite—** yoM when 
the wall of KaaaUa was destroyed and ite host 
smitten with arms.” But the suggestion of 
decisive victory is false, since only five years after 
“lakiizir-el was smitten with arms.” Obviously 
the power of Kazallu was by no means broken, and 
in fact its walls had once more to be overthrown in 
the next reign. The circumstances of this defeat, 

Jil 
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which seemfl to have been final, will re-focus 
attention upon the more immediate affairs and 
fortunes of Ur. 

The reigns of Nur-Adad and Sin-idinnem were 
hardly distinguished by any high achievement, 
and were followed hy three shorter reigns of which 
the last was purely ephemeral. It has already 
been mentioned that Nur-Adad was able to deal 
with a local sedition; he is also known to have 
continued the building of E-nun-makh at Ur, 
and to have carried through a fairly complete 
restoration of the zigQUTTut in the neighbour city 
of Eridu. His son Sin-idinnam was more active. 
At home he built the great Sun-temple at Larsa, 
and in Ur continued to work upon E-nun-makh, 
and left also a new building of his own on the 
outskirts of the city, which served aa a sacred 
repository. The remains of this structure, recently 
discovered, have some architectural peculiarities 
which suggest that it was covered by a bairel 
vault in three compartments. He speaks, with 
the conscious pride of all rulers of Ur who busied 
themselves in improving its water supply and com¬ 
munications, of his dredging out the Tigris * with 
the labour of his land,” and thus securing '* to his 
city and to his land constant w'ater, unending 
abundance i this task was undertaken after “ he 
find Htablish^ the foundation of the throne of 
Larsa, and had victoriously sinitten with arms 
all his enemies.’’ Another allusion to his military 
concerns informs us that he “ mightily built a 
great fortress, Dur-guigurri,” so that his land might 
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dwell in peace. Similarly he built the ** great 
wall of Mashkan-ahabiinu*’ Against whom tbeao 
barriers were raised it is hard to say, for there is 
nothing to show that Sin-idinnam bad any col¬ 
lisions with Babylon. Yet his claim to have 
conquered all bis foes cannot be a completely 
vain flourish, and the course of events does, in 
fact, suggest a different opponent. A date- 
formula, probably of Sin-idinnam’s reign, nlnima 
the defeat of ** ^am, and Zambia king of Isin,*’ 
but the next two kings of Larsa had only short and 
ineffective reigns, Zabum of Babylon ventured 
little abroad, and the contemporary tHngn of lain 
were even thinner shadows than their predecessors. 
The general oppression which overlaid the land 
very probably came from the east, from that city 
of Kazallu ■which had long been a serious threat 
both to Larsa and to Babylon. At Lajrsa, indeed, 
a serious disaster occurr^ soon after this. The 
king Silli-Adad was violently deposed after only a 
few months of rule by an enemy whose troops made 
havoc of E-barra, the great temple-nucleus of the 
city. These events ore dimly descried in the 
inscriptions of a powerful stranger who now 
presents himself with sudden mastery, Kudur- 
Mabug, the son of Simti-abilhak, plainly discovered 
by these names as an Elamite. His title is oddly 
novel, for he invariably calls himself odda 
(“ father ”) of Amurra, or of Emuthal. By the 
latter is meant a district on the fringes of the 
eastern hills in about the latitude of Kut-al- 
Amarab, a place of origin which agrees perfectly 
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witli his name* \Vliat he intended by Amnmi is 
more difficult to decide, but, if the term be allowed 
its ordinary acceptation^ ho claiinod thereby to 
be master of all the West^ the higher oonrse of 
the Euphratea and the whole of Syiian. Indeed, 
whatever kernel of truth there is in the oelobrated 
narrative of Gene^ xiv* reveals the Dead Sea itself 
as within the dominions of “ Chedorlaomor,” 
whose original, if historio at all, Ls at least 
possibly Kudiir-Mabug* However that may be, 
it was Kudur-Mabng who restored the fortunes of 
Larsa* Although presumably of like race with the 
rulers of Kazallii, he was certainly at feud with 
them, and seems t-o have been hard upon their 
heels when they burst into Larsa, for he took 
vengeance for E-baim, he smote the head of the 
host of Kazallu and Muti-abal in Larea and in 
Emutbal By the command of Nannar and 
Sham ash he captured Kazallu, overthrew its walls, 
and reduced it to terror*^^ At another time* 
shortly after this succees, he ** brought the cities 
of Mashkan-'Shabriin and Kar-Shamash back to 
Larsa.” ^ From whose hand these were wrested 
is far from clear, but, since the BahyloniaTi king 
had fortified Kar-Shamaah a few years before, 
it may be that ha was now the loser, although a 
later date of the same king rtscords the destruction 
of the walls of Kassallu, which suggeata that 
Babylon was then in alliance with K.udur-Mabug. 
The matter is obscure, but fortunately has Uttle 
importance for our present purp>os0* 

Although an alien invader Kudur-Mabug was 
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far from iniitating the example of former Elamite 
raiders, who bad been content to retire with 
their plunder and leaYe the Babylonian cities in 
ashes and ruins. So peaceful was his entry that 
the same tradesman sent in a bill for beer supplied 
both to Silli-Adad and Kndur-Mabug, Choosing 
rather to regard himself as the defender of Larsa, 
he restored the dynasty of that city not by 
assuming the crown himseli, but by bestowing it 
upon his two sons sueceasively, while he himself 
retained his titles of role over Emutbai and 
Amimu. Nevertheless, it w'as upon their father’s 
power that the new kings relied, and, imtU his 
death some time during the younger brother’s 
reign, he is associated in all of their inscriptions. 
At his death be left Larsa and its donunione in a 
state of strength and proaperity beyond anything 
that It had hitherto known, and his younger son 
was thus prepared for the hnal struggle with bis 
rivals for the supremacy of the whole land. The 
titularies of Warad>Sin aud Rim-Sin (such were 
the sons’ names) define accurately the extent of 
Larsa’s dominion in their reigna. The style of 
" king of Sumer and Akkad ” which they claimed 
was perhaps contestable, and signified no more 
than a sufiicient estimate of thdr own consequence. 
But, besides Larsa, with which their actual king¬ 
ship was identifi&i, they counted Ur, Eridu, and 
Lagash as their chief possessions, and Rtm-Sin 
adds. With somewhat greater reserve, the claim to 
Erech and Nippur, Neither Isin nor Babylon 
appears in this list, and^ in fact, these cities were 
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undisturbed by the revolution at Larsa. After* as 
before* the intervention of Kudur-Mabug the land 
was still divided between the powerful dynasties 
of l>arsa and Babylon and the faint pretenders at 
Isin* whose authority can scarcely have extended 
beyond their city gates. 

At Ur the rule of these Elamite brothers lasted 
for more than seventy years amid ever*incpeaHmg 
prosperity, and towards the end of this period tiie 
city had re-entered into the magnificence w'hich 
seemed to have been shattered for ever at the 
disastrous close of the Third Dynasty, two con* 
tunes before. Hitherto the progress of recovery 
from that calamity had been small and tardy, but 
Warad-Sin began* and his brother oontinuod, an 
energetic campaign of rebuilding and enriching the 
second capital, for tliis was now the status of Ur- 
Hardly one of the principal buildings recently 
explored has not been completely restored by these 
kings, and their copious inacriptions* all concerned 
wth building, testify to other works still un¬ 
identified* Besides the repair of very numerous 
temples, more or less important, Warad-Stn pro¬ 
vided the city with a central stronghold by raising 
the walls of E-temen-ni^gur* the terrace upon 
which the ziggurrat stood* and adding a strong 
tower near its northern comer* A Jong inscrip¬ 
tion written upon clay-cones buried under its walla 
proves the authorship, and elsewhere Warad-Sin 
relat^ that the Moon-god had granted his humble 
petition that he might magnify Jila name bv 
enlarging Dr, to which end he built a wall “ like a 
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high mountain that cannot be undermined,’* to 
which he gave the name *' Narniar establishes the 
foundation of the land " ; whether this refers to 
the city wall, or to the fortification of the jdggurrat 
terrace has not yet been determined. Thus made 
safe from attack, the city was now ready for a 
general reconstruction of its principal buildings. 
It would hardly be of sufficient interest to observe 
here all the traces that still remain of these kings’ 
activities, for they ore seldom enough to convey 
any notion of bow the completed works appeared, 
but some twenty inscriptions attest the repair 
of dwellings for various gods. It does not follow, 
of course, that all of thee© were great and separate 
structures, indeed, it is very likely that many were 
simple chapels occupying but one or two of the 
innumerable rooms which were included in the 
vast complex of the Moon-god’s temple, for the 
whole pantheon was at home in every city, having 
as it were lodgings in the house which belonged, 
as a whole, to the chief local go<L Rim-Sin caused 
to be set up in the courtyard of the temple called 
Gipar-ku a finely inscribe coleite stele, which was 
afterwards smashed to small pieces, but some of 
the larger fragments show that it must have con¬ 
tained something like a summary of predecessors 
who had successively built tho temple in their 
own days, and an account of the king’s other 
laboiu^. Thus the record has perished almost os 
completely os the monuments which it boasted, 
but the other inscriptions were written upon clay 
cones which were buried in the foundations of their 
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respective buildings, aud thus escaped annihila* 
tion, though even of these several were- found 
throTvn down a TveU by later restorers concerned 
only to clear the ground for their new constructions. 

Fortunately, there arc other extant proofs of 
the prosperity which TJr enjoyed under the sons of 
Kudur-Mabug. The records of commerce^ so 
voluminoufi in the flourishing days of the Third 
Dynasty, had dwindled to the thinnest of trickles 
through the Isin domination. With Gungunum 
and the boginning of the Larea rule rather more 
activity can be discerned, but the “contracts’* 
remain woefully scanty, and even decrease some* 
what again as the grasp of his successors became 
enfeebled. Kudur^Mabug's vigorous restoration 
could not at once restore confidence, and the reign 
of Warad-Sin is still but sparsely represented in 
companson with his brother’s, whose later years 
especially are quoted upon a profusion of doou* 
ments such as almost recalls the enormous output 
of the Tiiird Dynasty, ft ia, in fact, the reign of 
Kim-Sin, together witli those of the roughly 
contemporary kings of Babylon, which has 
furnished the majority of those deeds a«ifi business 
letters commonly called old Babylonian ” in 
order to distinguish them from the “new Baby- 
Ionian,” which do not set in until the land’s 
deliverance from Assyrian vassalage by Nabopo- 
lassar in the seventh century. Besides the ordinary 
transactions with which the “old Babylonian” 
tablets have long made us familiar, which reveal 
the people living subject to a highly developed and 
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civilized legal Bystem icBting, doubtless, upon u 
code as comprebonsive as the known lavra of 
Hammurabi, a rescript of Rim*Siii lately found at 
Ur contaius a curt order to a steward to allot a 
parcel of land to the bearer of the tablet, and thus 
proves that Bim-Sin also provided for the lUainte* 
nance of his soldiers and other servants in the same 
feudal manner as Hammurabi used, who had great 
numbers of men settled upon the crown lands on 
conditions of personal service,** Many aueh 
orders written in his name direct the allotment of 
ground to men thus taken into his army or 
household. 

To compensate for the ruined condition of the 
temples restored at this time in Ur there are the 
much better-preserved remains of private houses 
to serve not only as an aid to imagining the 
general appearance of the city, but also os another 
gauge of the prevailing prosperity. At least one 
dourishing residential quarter has been found, 
occupying a mound which Jay just outside and 
south-west of the groat wall which ^ebuuiiadrezzar 
built later to surround the temple area. Though 
the site continued to be used for private dwetlings 
until nearly the end of habitation in Ur, the 
buildings of later periods have mostly disappeared 
in the stress of decay and weather, so that it is 
only the older and deeper-lying buildings which 
remain, and these are found to belong to subjects 
of the Larsa kings. Indeed, very little is known of 
the Sumerian house before this time, although Dr. 
Hall found some with coloured plaster decoration 
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in the neighboming city of Eridu which were 
doubtless earlier* The site at Ur was repeatedly 
built oYer again at higher lerela, but the Larsa 
houses, OP the loiver ports of them, w^ere dis¬ 
covered In good preservation, so that their aironge- 
ment, plan, and character could be clearly made 
out. Th^ stood in rows along both sides of 
narrow, mud-paved streets, running roughly at 
right angles to each other, though the lines were 
often broken, and the street sometimes obstructed, 
by oddly placed houses* To the street nothing was 
presented but the front entrances and, for the rest , 
blank walls, since the light was obtained from an 
open inside courtyard, and there was no need of 
windows to let in the noise and dust of passers* 
The walls, still standing to a height of seven or eight 
feet in several cases, were of materials suited to 
the means of the occupants, the best being of 
good baked brickwork with a rubble core, the 
poorer of emde brick with only a foundation of 
more durable baked brick. The essential feature 
of the plan was a central courtyard, reached from 
the front entrance through a sort of lodge. 
Generally, on the side opposite the entrance was 
the principal room, long and shallow, no doubt 
used for sitting and receptions, but the kitchen, 
marked by some of its essential fittings, was an 
equally necessary apartment, and the courtyard 
was surrounded by rooms on oveiy side. In 
certain houses a private chapel seemed to have 
occupied one of these, and here the dead of the 
family were sometimes found buried under the 
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floor. Most striking of aU the discovenea was that 
the doorways might be topped by trae arobes of 
brick, for one of these was found where it had 
collapsed on the ground, the bricha and their 
radial joints of mortar still keeping the original 
form. Though known to have been used in the 
next rebuilding of Ur several centnriea later, and 
though the 5tone>built tombs of the earliest period 
prove that the idea had long been familiar, it is 
very remarkable to learn that the true con" 
Btmctional arch was already in use, even for 
modest private buildings, at the very beginning 
of the second millennium. 

One other feature of the houses remains to he 
noticed; many still preserved the low’cst steps 
of a staiTcase leading up from the courtyard leve4 
and there is other evidence which makes it fairly 
certain that these stairs did not merely lead up 
on to a flat roof, hnt to an upper storey, the 
rooms of which corresponded with those on the 
ground-floor, and were approached by a wooden 
gallery supported on wooden uprights standing in 
the courtyard. To this height the external walls 
of the house were carried up in some lighter 
material, probably no more in some cases than post 
and matting work, with latticed windows. Thus 
planned and constructed (pi. 23) the houses of 
the Larsa period must have looked very little 
diflerent from the town houses which may be seen 
to tills day in Baghdad; such astonishing con¬ 
tinuity of design is the best tribute to the perfection 
which Sumerian builders had so early attained in 
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devising a dweUing suited both to the climate 
and to the habits of the poptdation. The least 
pleasing of these was the custom, wliich perhaps 
arose about this time, of burying the dead 
immediately under the floors. Usually the chapel, 
which had a step and an altar of bnch, as well as 
certain niches in the wall, waa chosen to receive 
under its pavement the brick-built corbelled tomb 
{pi, 24) or the bath-shaped clay coffin which 
covered the body, and in one place occurred jars 
or bowls which had held the remains of more than 
thirty children, buried in packed disarray round 
about the altar. Of the burial-rites and of the 
domestic gods who beheld them very little is 
known, but it is certain that these lares ei 
were indispensable to the family, for, when the 
auccession passed out of the direct male line, they 
were settled upon an adoptive son, so that be 
might contmuo the family rites unbroken. 

In theae seventy years of the Elaniite domina¬ 
tion fr<ira Larsa the fortunes of Ur undoubtedly 
rose high; It was destined to be the city’s last full 
blooming, but none could then liave conceived it. 
Tlie temples were new and well-tended and 
wealthy, the more substantial citizens wore well 
housed, the water supply had been restored, 
agriculture and trade were prosperous, peace at 
home was enriched by conquest abroad, yet the 
wars were not esbausting until the last vestiges 
of the old Iain dynasty were swept away and 
Rim-Sin at length came face to face with Ham¬ 
murabi. It is of interest to inquire what degree or 
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kind of culture was produced by thia long iuterludo 
of settled peace j unhappily there is little upon 
which to found an answer. So great a disaster 
was soon again to overtake TJr that scarce anything 
was left which was not by its very nature immune 
from human fury. The Larsa period, then, is 
most unworthily represented by works of art, and 
any estimate of its achievements must allow due 
weight to the adverse circumstances of its end. 
But when full allowance has been made, it may still 
be admitted that the few surviving works do not 
give a high sense of the artistic powers of this age* 
The date-formulae are full of references to statu^ 
in stone and metal, of which no trace remains. 
It can only be gathered that sculpture and casting 
were actively pursued- The much-broken stone 
statuette dedicated to Ningal by the priest 
Bnannatuui belongs to the beguinmg of the 
dynasty and the curious diorite figure of au 
or Gula sitting upon the geese (pL 22) may 
probably, though not certainly, bo ascribed to 
a somewhat later date. Neither U particularly 
good, and the second, despite its interest, is 
distinctly poor and cliunay work. Of metal 
there is nothing left to speak about, except 
two or three conventional peg-shaped copper 
figures (pi. 25) used in foundation deposits. 
No jewellery or precious metal has yet been 
obtained from this period, and the pot^ also is 
plam, not specially well-made, and uninteresti^, 
though a fine blue glaze was used for a few superior 
pieces. Aicliitecture, while no doubt wholly 
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oonretitional, produced ut least some excellent 
buildings, and employed the true arch, though it 
hod been invented long before this period. 

One art, however, floufiabed exceedingly, and that 
the most characteristic of all the Babylonian wis¬ 
dom. literary activity was more stirring and fruitful 
in this age than ever before or after, for this was, 
in fact, the origin to which can be traced back most 
of the important compositions which continued to 
be re*copied until the extinction of the old cunei¬ 
form script. Mention has already been made of 
the great mass of legal and commercial “ papers ” 
which distinguishes the reigns of the Larsan and 
Babylonian kings, but of such documents the 
Third Dynasty of Ur hod already shown an even 
vaster profusion. But with those now begin to 
appear literary and religious works os well, and a 
considerable school-book apparatus. The religious 
texts are mostly hymns addressed either to gods 
or to deified kings, whether of the Third Dynasty, 
or of Ism or Larsa; they are nearly always written 
in Sumerian, without the Akkadian translations 
which later scribes added between the lines, 
though the Akkadian language appears inde¬ 
pendently in a few compositions. Myths and 
legends also are found, again mostly in Sumerian, 
though Akkadian is not unusual. The science of 
divination begins to acquire its books, and is 
already fully developed In its main directions of 
soothsa^rdng from happenings in heaven or earth, 
from the entrails of victims and from the symptoms 
of flick men. Medicine, geometry, arithmetic, and 
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granunor have their treatises, and school-boys their 
cop^'-tablets. In certain of the private honsea 
ftlrpAdy mentioned scribes lived or scribal schools 
were held, the pupils being set to copy insciiptions 
of former kings ’which could still be seen preserved 
in the temples, often In a mutilated form. As 
these have since disappeared entirely, the learners’ 
copies are now invaluable, though they were not 
aiw'ays very faithful, and displayed a pleasingly 
human liability to mistakes. The enthusiasm, at 
least, of this generation for literature was un¬ 
bounded, and our debt to it is infinite. What was 
the reason for this sudden outburst is not, of course, 
to be confidently cxplfidned, nor is it necessary 
here to seek an explanation even if one suggests 
itself. But at least it is advisable to consider, lest 
the achievement of this age should be over-valued, 
that the literary axjtivity was probably less that of 
original authors than of scribes and scholars, 
writing down and making available a literature 
already in existence. 

No account of this passage in the history of Ur 
could be complete for modem readers without 
some reference to the one circumstance which has 
ever preserved the naone of Ur and made it 
familiar to all, namely, the story in the Book of 
Genesis concerning the early years of Abraham, 
when he dwelt with his father Terah and his two 
brothers in “ Ur of the Chaldees.” The euriosity 
of later ages was kindled by the almost casual 
alluaionB of the Old Testament to this fact in a 
degree ■which seems out of proportion to its real 
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interest, and where sound tradition was lacking 
imagmation was liberally employed to supply 
furtlier details. AU that is actually related is that 
Terah was dwelling in “ Ur of the Chaldees ” when 
his three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran were 
bom to him ; the last of these died in Ur after 
begetting Lot. Afterwards Terah took Abram 
with his wife Sarai, and the young Lot, and 
removed to the city of Harran where they settled 
until the death of Terah. It is also expressly 
stated (Joshua xxiv. 2) that Terah “ served other 
gods ” ; moreover, in the agreement between Jacob 
and Laban the God of Abraham and the God of 
Nahor are made joint arbiters, from which it 
appears that Nahor continued in his father*s 
idolatry. It would hardly be expected that 
Babylonian tradition should have anything to add 
to these few facte, since Abraham was not, of 
course, a national hero to any but the Jews. 
Nevertheless it is certain that in Berossus, the 
native historian who wrote in Greek at the begin¬ 
ning of the third century before Christ, a reference 
to these events was detected by subsequent 
writers upon Jewish histoiy. Josephus^* has this: 

Berossus makes mention of our father Abraham 
without naming him i he says, " In the tenth 
generation after the Flood there was among the 
Chaldaeans a certain just man and great, and 
well seen in astronomy.''' Moreover, of the 
various fragments that survive from the works of 
Alexandrine Jews written in the third or second 
centuries before Christ at least one is of especial 
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interest because it discovers some acquaintance 
'With the actual place^ not merely with the Old 
Testament histoiy; Eupolemus is reported to have 
written that “ in the tenth generation, in the city 
Kamarina, which some call the city TJiid {that 
is, being interpreted, city of the Chaldaeans), 
there was bom in the thirteenth generatioD Abra¬ 
ham, who surpassed all in birth and wisdom” *— 
here also he is reputed to have been expert in 
astrology and magic. Jt would be of great interest 
to know what Berossus went on to relate about this 
personage, and whether Josephus was justified in 
assuming that the allusion was to Abraha]u.t The 
work of Berossus, however, is lost, and the only 
hope of information npon this head is that some 
day there may be recovered the Babylonian source 
from which he drew this part of ius narratives It 
is a seeming paradox with which use has now made 
US familiar, that while the Greek compDatton has 
disappeared for ever, the Babylonian original may 
yet survive. Such, in any casei, is all that the 
native tradition has retained of Abraham’s sojourn 
in his first home, for the elaborate inventions of 
the rabbis upon this theme have only the slenderest 
connexion irith serious history. These may be 
glanced at later. 

If it be asked what contemporary evidence can 
be found, there arises at once the difficulty of 
deciding what was contemporary. This place has 

• Sw bcslow^ p, £541, 

t The alluson wee porhapg to tho sMioted imiiiiDd Ln1-\ir- 
alinimA, tho of m religloiiA-pbilaoophjOftl poem which has been 
compued with the Book ot Job- 
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been cbofian for the topic of Abtaham merdy 
because it is so genemUy assumed that the four¬ 
teenth chapter of Genesis reveals that he lived in 
the time of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, who 
dispossessed E-im-Sin of his kingdom over Larsa 
and Un But it must be confessed, however 
regretfully, that a long and ejthaustive discuss Jon 
has not succeeded in baaing that chapter upon any 
known set of historical circumstances, ** Chedor- 
laomer*’ (Kudur-Lagamar) is a perfectly possible 
Elamite name, but it has never yet been found ; 
** Amraphel Mug of Shinar ia a very difficult 
equivalent for Hammurabi king of Babylon i 
** Anoch king of Ellasar ** is by no means an 
impossible representative of the king usually called 
Warad-Sin of Lar&a, for the signs with wMch his 
name is written could be read Eri-Aku; but, 
unfortunately for the equation, Warad-Sin was 
dead thirty years before Hammurabi came to the 
throne* “ Tidal king of nations would be very 
fairly represented by some Tudkhalia king of the 
Hittites, but once more, although the name is 
authentic, no such king is attested at the required 
period* Those names were once thought to have 
been found again togethesr on three late Baby* 
Ionian tablets which, when complete, evidently 
told of a time when war and anarchy under foreign 
conquerors devastated the land, but their obscure 
style and fragmentary condition baffie any expecta^ 
tion of help from that quarter. So far, therefore^ 
as Babylonian history is concerned it has no 
explanation of the story told in Genesis, and since 
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the latter involves actors who are obvlotaely prineea 
^'^bylonia, or of the lands directly connected 
with it, the facta referred to must, if they are 
genuine at all, belong to a time of which nothing 
is known from other sources. Nbr is this in any 
way impossible, for there are still very conspicuous 
gaps in the history of Babylon. Indeed, the six 
centuries of Kaaaite rule, to select a notable 
example, are almost bare of ascertained content, 
and to place the battle of four kings with five 
somewhere in these dark ages would be aa legiti¬ 
mate a conjecture as any other. 

If, then, the chapter of Genesis must be passed 
over as altogether too insecurely linked with Baby¬ 
lonian history, there is only one circumstance which 
may give colour to the behef that Abraham did, in 
fact, dwell at Ur under some part of the reigns of 
Rim-Sin or of Hammurabi. It is then that appear 
the first mentions of a people or class of persona 
called Hahini, whose name is also written with an 
ideogram signifj^g "cut-throats.” They are 
found as companies of pressed and servile soldiers 
under the command of subordinate officers, and 
doubtless subject to strict discipline, not the free- 
booting bands which are the villains of the 
Amarnah letters, written in panic to the Egyptian 
court of the early fourteenth century by Syrian 
local governors whom these brigands terrified. 
Though, indeed, still contested by some scholars, 
the identification of Habiru with Hebrew is so 
distinctly called for both by the likeness of the 
words, and by the part which the Habiru play in 
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Western Asia at this time, that it may be accepted 
irith little uneasiness for the present purpose, 
which is only to show that a people among whom 
”Abram the Hebrew” (Genesis xiv. 13) was a 
chieftain first became known to the subjects of 
Blm-Sin and Hammurabi. In later times they 
are very little more heard of in Southern Babylonia, 
but appear as a formidable though unorganked 
power in Syria during the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, the inveterate enemies of the Egyptian 
subject-cities, and sometimes the tools of Hittite 
policy. Lately, too, they have been discovered 
existing as a slave population among the non- 
Semitic inhabitanta of Kirkuk, east of the Tigris, 
in whose legal and commercial documents, dating 
from the late fifteenth century, Habiru are 
commonly mentioned. It is not, indeed, necessary 
to suppose that all the tribes which shared this 
genera] appellation moved northwards and west¬ 
wards together at some time after the end of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, but the biblical tradition 
of Abraham's migration from Ur to Harran at 
leaat corresponds in a general, and even a rather 
striking, way with this change in the location of 
the ” Hebrews ” as traced by references in cunei¬ 
form tablets. The result of all these considerations 
b to suggest (1) that the tradition of Abraham’s 
birth at Ur may be fearlessly accepted; (S) that 
lus sojourn there may have been imder the reign 
of Rim-Sin or of Hammurabi, probably the 
former, and thus about 2000-1900 b.g., though thb 
cannot be sustained by Genosb ziv., as usually 
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supposed; and (3) that Ms traditional jonmeYtug 
from Ur to Harran does, in fact* broadly corre¬ 
spond with a general northward transfer of the 
Habim or Hebrew peoples from southern 
Babylonia where they are first mentioned in 
secular literature.®® Finally it may be worth 
observing that nothing in any way referable to 
Abraham has been found in the recent excav-ations; 
nothing of the kind was to be expected. 

Meagre aa these facts and possibilities are, they 
are more than could be known to the Jewish 
doctors and students who compiled the great senes 
of treatises on the traditionary law of Israel which 
are collectively called the Talmud. Writing in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, these learned 
men could have had no direct knowledge con¬ 
cerning the forefather of their race, but they used 
a great deal of imagination, or rather, a great deal 
of current legend, to supplement what was related 
upon this subject by the Old Testament. Thus it 
is possible to read in various places of the Talmud ” 
detailed accounts of the birth and the early days of 
Abraham, the manner in which he came to abjure 
idolatry, and the results to himself of this revolt 
against the customs of his country. All of these 
stories centre upon the idolatry of his father 
Terah, who is usually represented not only as a 
worshipper, but as a manufacturer and vendor of 
idols. It is said that, on the night when Abraham 
was bom, bis father was entertaining certain 
counsellors and astrologers of the king Nimrod. 
Aa these were leaving his door they observed one 
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Btar which swallowed up four others in each of the 
quarts of heaveu. Hence the astrologers 
that a child had that night been bom who should 
rule oTer all the world, and they resolved to 
counsel Kunrod that he should seek out the ch^d, 
pay to its parents any recompense they asked, flJid 
immediately slay ih Terah ridiculed this pw- 
p^al, saying that it was like offering a mula * 
whole house^ of barley if it would firet allow yoc 
to cut off its head. Hereupon the counseiicf* 
gue^d hia secret, and it was only by hiding the 
child and declaring that it was dead that Tenth 
could save his eon. When the boy grew up he 
became curious to know which was the supreme 
god among the many idols in his fathers house, 
and, when the largest was pointed out to him, 
mehed to offer a sacrifice to it. But, as the idol 
made no motion to consume a cake of the very 
fanest flour which had been baked for him. Abraham 
was p^-suaded that these gods were false and, if 

me father s absence, ho set fire to th e idols. On hi^ 

return Terah angrily inquired who had burned hi» 
imagTO, and was told by Abraham that it was the 
iwgi^ of them which had burned the others- 
^ era astily replied that this was impoaaible, th® 
mami^te figure could not have done such a thing- 
liius he discovered his own folly in worshipping 
these false gods, for which he was rebuked by his 
son. It was also said that Temh kept a shop iP 
which idols were sold, and that one day Abraham, 
to whom the vanity of idolatry had already been 
revealed, was left in charge of it. There came in 
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an old man of seventy to bny an idol. Vot, when his 
ohoiee was made, Abraham iduaod the ^ h 
ofiered, and nphndded the old man 
hie eupemtition in desiring at bia adymiced a^ to 
mverloe a thing whieh h^ W made o^a 
few days ago. Thia ineident led Abrato s 
brothem to eonelude that he ™ 
huainees, and he was therefore ordered to act m 
priest only to the idols. Bnt ho ™ no nHOT 
Ltisfactory in thia poaition. for when a wom« 
came with an ofiering. instead of 
behalf of his gods, Abraham op^y 
and uttered a curse against them. 
scandalouB eondact he was accused before Nm^ 
who commanded him to worship vanons natn^ 
things and heavenly bodies, but Abraham easily 
nroved in each case that there was something m 
nature still more powerful and therefore more 
proper to womhip. Finally Nim^ out of 
Ltience. said, “Then worship me, md when 
Abraham refused he prepared a gw Py” , 
which to burn him alive, but God mteraened 
resetied him from the fire. 

this incident that the rabbis prof^ to donve the 
name of the city, identifymg the hui^an 
word with the Hebrew 'dr. “ flame, and under¬ 
standing the eaU of Abraham as his dehveranM 
“ fire of the Chaldees." Thw md eooh 
like stories concerning Abraham s early life ®o 
great a vogue among the Jews that they were teien 
^in vartoua work, of early Chnsti^ |md othe 
writers. Interreting specimens may be found, for 
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example, in the Sjriac treatise called the ** Cave of 
Treasures ”; *7 even Muhammad knevr of them, 
has related the persecution of Abraham and 

ha ^cue from the fire in the tiventy-fiist chapter 
of the Quran i 

They said, * Bum him, and come to the 
flucoour of your gods, if ye will do anything at 

**We said, *0 fire, be thou cold, and to 
Abraham a safety t ’ 

And they sought to lay a plot against him, 
but W 0 them tji© sufferers^** * 

So much, then, for what is known, what may be 
suppled, and what has been said, of the figure 
w e had, by an incidental association, kept aUve 

the name of Ur through ao many centuries of 
oblivion. 

The last incidents in this chapter of the city’s 
ortunes were crowded, dramatic, and violent, 
oi^e passing out of the sovereignty of Iain it had 
s umbered, then floimflhedj for about a 
century and a half under the kings of Larsa, and 
sonm description has already been given of its 
condition as one of the capitals of Rim-Sin, The 
ong reign of this king was devoted to ending 
ui his own favour the tripartite balance of power 
winch had eo long existed between Larsa, Iain, and 
abylon. The issue of Rim-Sin’s plan was far 
o er than he had hoped. It seems, with our 
imperfect information, aa if he had miscalculated 

* RodwaD'fl 
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hia object) for lie devoted full thirty years to the 
patient increase of preagure upon ilia neigh boiir at 
Isin, baying only an occasional brush with Babylon, 
in reality a far more dangerous adversary. This 
hostile activity led, indeed, to some htful co* 
operation bet?ween Tain and Babylon, but nothing 
lihely to be effective against the steady purpose of 
Kim'Sin, and Babylon, more remote and not 
immediately threatened, waa too supine, or perhaps 
too politic, to throw in its full weight. In the 
thirty-first year of his reign Bim-Sin achieved his 
long-prepared triumph j “ by the exalted weapon 
of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, the true shepherd Rim-Sin 
captured Iain, the royal city, with all its inhabi¬ 
tants as many as there were; over its multitudes 
he spread life, the name of its kingship he caused 
to leave it for ever.” Ur might now feel herself 
once more an imperial city in the ancient manner, 
for Rim-Sin could see nothing more to strive for, 
and counted all his subsequent years simply by 
their number after the “ crowning mercy ” of Isin ; 
nothing else seemed worth recording in comparison 
with that achievement. But if the glamour really 
lasted more than a few years it inspired but & 
false security, for with the destruction of Iain 
less than half of the battle was won. Five years 
later the throne of Babylon was occupied by 
Hammurabi (pi. 26), and a change must soon have 
been felt by the aonthem capitals. The new long 
was all strength and industry; from his later 
imperial methods may be inferred the patience, the 
despatch, and the sagacity with which he set out 
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his purpose, and reorganized his petty kingdotn 
for the attainment of it. Ho discovert no haste 
and was content to have more than Half his reign, 
thirty years, pass by before hie final blow, but then 
it iras decusive, and by an ironic coincidence Ms 
thirty-first year brought as complete a victory over 
Larsa as the thirty-first of Rim-Sin had formerly 
gamed over Isin. Less than forty years had thus 
decided the long-pending issue between the three 
cities and finally left the upstart Babylon in 
poasession of the sovereignty which, in name at 
least, she was never again to lose until the coming 
of the Persians. 

The results of Hammurabi’s victory were 
probably not very disturbing to Ur and Lama, 
There is no evidence of destruction by the 
Babylonian forces, and Ur was one of the cities 
to which “ everlasting waters of abxmdance ” were 
secured by the digging of a great canal called 
** Hammurabi is the abundance of the people,” 
Moreover, in the administrative correspondence of 
the new ruler, some of which survives, there is 
ample proof that the life of these cities continued 
uninterrupted. The reason for this may be that 
the final struggle with Rim-Sin took place tn the 
eastern district of Yamutbal, across the Tigris, 
and that the cities offered no resistance to the 
conqueror. From Larsa have been recovered two 
series of despatches from the king to Itis local 
officers, and to these is owed much of our informa¬ 
tion upon Hammurabi’s government, and upon the 
Internal state of the country under bis rule. One 
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Bet is devoted entirely to orders for the provision 
of £efs for the tdng'a soldiers and other henchmen, 
and tablets have now been found at Ur containing 
Binfiifn.T orders from Rim-Sin, Moreover, in both 
places the writing of private deeds and all kinds of 
commercial documents goes on unchecked into 
the reign of Hammurabrs son. Apart from these 
sufficient witnesBes to the peaceful process of 
changing rulers Ur has not as yet yielded many 
indicationB of the new era as a subject of Babylon, 
There are a few sealB of courtiers and priests, 
adhereuta of the new ruler; there is also a disap¬ 
pointing fragment of what might have been an 
official inflcription of the greatest interest, sculp¬ 
tured upon a polygonal stele of black diorite, in 
the Sumerian and Babylonian languages. Un¬ 
happily, the only intelligible lines refer to 
Hammurabi’s conquests, and it is quite imcertain 
for what purpose this monument was set up at Ur, 
But it was evidently regarded as symbolic of the 
Babylonian rule, since its destruction was deliberate 
and meticulous. Few, indeed, were the years that 
it was to stand upon its base in the courtyard of 
Nin-gars temple. 

Samsu'iluna was destined to play the historio 
part of the unhappy BucceaM>r to a groat father. 
Perhaps he was especially unfortunate, perhaps be 
only seemed so because incompetent. In any case 
his kingdom began to retribution for the 
victories of Hammurabi over the wild tribes in the 
hiUs to the north-east of Babylonia, These, 
gathering strength after the conqueror^a death. 
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b6gATi to i^d tho pI^DS Under the lesderahip of 
the Kasaites, a people whose territory, of ill- 
defined extent, lay to the south-east of the modem 
Hal wan, near neighbours of those Gutians who had 
formally overthrown the ^•eat dynaatyr of Agade, 
an example which the Kassites were soon to 
imitate. In Samu-iJuna’s ninth year is recorded a 
defeat of their incursion, but this only diffused the 
fiame, for the next year brought open revolt in 
the Elamite border districts and in the old cities 
of Erech and Iain, an area roughly corresponding 
with Rim-Sin’s former kingdom. This revolt 
indeed was headed by a certain Rim-Sin, but it is 
hardly possible that he could have been the old 
king himself, who had already reigned sixty years 
before his defeat by Hammurabi, more than twenty 
years before this. Samsu-iluna was able to crush 
all these rebellions, cast and south ; a later record 
says that he captured, or burnt alive, Rim-Sin 
in Ms palace at Larsa. It is fairly clear indeed 
that nearly all the ancient cities of the south were 
involved in this outbreak, wMeb was, in fact, 
brought about by the formation of a new power 
in their rear. About the time of Hammtirabi’s 
triumph over the Larsa Mngdom, numbers of those 
who, for whatever cause, had been unwilling to 
accept the new master had taken refuge in the 
marsh-country, almost impenetrable even to this 
day, which occupies the extreme south about the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Safe in this unprofitable 
and almost amphibious retreat the malcontents 
had found a leader in one numa-ilum, who, despite 
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some rcTeraes and the inTasion of his reedy islatida, 
was aUe not only to maintain himself but gradually 
to deprive the Babylonian king of all bia southern 
provinces up to Nippur itself. Though Ur is not 
mentioned expressly in the obscure references we 
have to this revolt, it need not be doubted that the 
tenth year of Samsu-iluna was the date of its 
passing out of Babylonian control, an event of 
which the fanatical smashing of Kammurabi^s 
monument stands as a symbol. Such an act may 
have been committed by lluma-ilum*s occupying 
forces or by the rebel inhabitants themselves; it 
was a gesture of deSance. The answer came soon, 
for Samsu'ilima, if no peer of bis father, was yet 
no weakling. He marched south in the next 
year, and chased Iluma-ilum to the very sea, 
where a battle was fought. The issue was in 
doubt, but the Babylonians retired satisfied that 
th(^ had chastised the insurgent, who, in turn, 
could congratulate himself that his power was 
unbroken. 

It is in connexion with this campaign that 
Ur appears in histoiy for the last time before 
another period of darkness and stagnation* Samsu- 
iluna^s eleventh year is named that in which he 
destroyed the walls of Ur and Erech, no doubt 
capturing or procuring the surrender of these 
cities on his march against Uuma-dum. Such a 
measure seems to in^cate despair of holding 
these places permanently, and a purpose not to 
leave them as strongholds for his enemy, hut it 
is singular that a king advancing to reclaim what 
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had so lately been his own domain should have 
thus anticipated the certainty of its eventual loaa. 
Plainly, he had more than one frontier to defend, 
and in hia later years his forces were drawn in 
to still narrower l^es. Henceforth although the 
dynasty of Babylon endured through four more 
reigns, it perhaps ruled over little more than the 
territory which the first fomders of the line had 
won for thomselvoa, although Larsa, at least, 
continued to obey the roscripte of Abcahu, second 
successor of Hammurabi. After him there too is 
silence, such as had lain over Ur since Samsu- 
iluna’s demolition of its waQa. The contracts 
cease, building is no more heard of, the country is 
wasted by Kassite marauders, the city decays in 
the torpid control of the marshmen, too timid away 
from their lagoons to go abroad in quest of the 
trade which alone could bring hack life to their 
citiea. When Hammurabi's monument toppled in 
the temple court the fortunes of Ur went down 
with it, to lie in the dust for centunea. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE KASSITES AND THE ASSYRIAN 


CONQUEST 



T is at once the fascination and the danger ol 


ancient history, as revealed by the great 


- ^ discoveries of last century, that it haa opened 
BO long a retrospect. The fascination b evident, 
the danger b that eatiniates of distance are likely 
to booonte wild at extreme ranges, and that 
hbtorians may be tempted to play with hundreds, 
almost with thousands of years, as though they 
were indeed but a watch in the night. Yet it 
helps to a sober conception of the really astonbhing 
antiquity of that civilization of which Ur was one 
of the centres to consider that no less than five 
centuries elapsed — 'and that according to a woU- 
ascertained chronology — between the abandon¬ 
ment of Ur by 8amsu-iluna and the next 
appreciable event in its life, the partial restoration 
by a later king of Babylon named Kurigalzu, 
Neither in the city itself has anyt hin g been found 
to witness that life went on at all there in t his 
enormous interval, nor from ontaidc is there to 
be had any specific information concerning it. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt of its con¬ 
tinuance ; the next to bestow care upon it found 

i»i 
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the ancient buildings still in their place thougli 
sadly decayed, and a scanty priesthood still 
observing the rites of an impoveriahed Moon-god. 
Ur had still scenes of war and peace in which to 
play a part, though no more imperial destinies 
waited upon its future. 

These five centuries (longer than the time 
between the Wars of the Roses in England and the 
great European War) were full of stirring eventa 
and fundamental changes in the whole of Western 
Asia as to which the records have much to telL 
Even to summarize them would, of course, swell 
these pages far beyond the modesty of local 
history, and therefore only those movements can 
be considered which directly bore upon Ur id 
common with the other great cities of the south 
which had been the pride of ancient Sumer, 

Kingship still resided in Babylon, but in other 
hands than those to which Hammurabi had 
bequeathed it. Something has already been said 
of the enmity which began to close round every 
aide of his successor and of the draatic Mmitation 
which his empire so quickly suffered. The raids 
of eastern barbarians, the Easaites, began in the 
ninth year of Satnsu-iluna and thenceforth became 
chronic, assisted as they were by revolts in other 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in the south. 
These invaders had little cohesion and were conse¬ 
quently unable for many years to gain effective 
control of the plains exposed to their plundering 
expeditions. By strict limitation of their frontiers 
the kings of Hammurabi^s line were thus able to 
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maint^ain themselves in Babylon through, four 
more reigns, until an attack from another quarter 
hnallj extinguished them ; a sudden descent by 
the Uittites. from their distant capital in Asia 
Minor, captured and probably destroyed Babylon, 
which they did not attempt to hold. Hereupon 
the Kassites, under a chief named Gandash, 
occupied the vacant capital, and henceforth a long 
dynasty of Kassitc kings were reckoned as rulers 
of the whole land. From about the middle of the 
eighteenth century these foreigners occupied the 
throne for no less than 570 years, and, after the 
disappearance of the last of the old Sea*land 
dynasty (two centuries after the accession of 
Gandash} they were the only recognized kings. 
Their long period of authority is as obscure as it 
was undistinguished. Even the order and manner 
of their succession is uncertain ; there were doubt¬ 
less years when two or more trilml chiefs were 
claiming to reign at the same time and none had 
the means to make his claim effective. Though 
It is unlikely that more than a minority of Kasaite 
population actually settled in Babylonia the hill- 
met i established themselves there as an aristocracy, 
and their predominance, coupled with the exhaus¬ 
tion due to w‘ar, invasion, and the surcease of trade, 
disastrouusly crippled the energy and debased the 
culture of their subjects. It is commonly enough 
observed that prowess in arms and distinction in 
the arts have coincided in fiourishing ages, but in 
Babylonia the centuries of Kassite misrule reduced 
the level of civilization at home even below the 
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measure of imbecility abroad. Yet this feeble- 
uesa of the government in Babylonia was not due 
merely to the native defects of tJie rulers, but "was 
occasioned by the general state of Western Ada, 
in which at thfa time Babylon had completely 
lost the predominance to new powers. Some fifty 
years before the Kassite invasion Egj^t had fallen 
the oppression of those Asiatic conquerors 
called the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, whose 
movement southward had apparently been forced 
by the formation of the Hittite kingdom in eastern 
Asia Mino r. These foreigners reigned in Egypt 
for more than a hundred and fifty years until, 
early in the sixteenth century, they were expelled 
by the Egyptians reunited under Ahmose, founder 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, whose successors, 
especially the mighty Thothmes III, revcmed the 
course of conquest and carried their arms far 
into Asia to found there a wide Egyptian empire. 
From Asia Elinor another great power, that of the 
Hittitcs, threatened northern Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, which was at that time occupied by a third 
kingdom called Alitanni, owing at least some of its 
strength to an infusion of Indo-Euroj^ans, who 
thus first become visible in actual history. As 
though these were not enough occupants for a 
stage which one alone had often filled there was yet 
another, destined finally to take precedence of all, 
tlie rising power of Assyria, with its capital at 
the city of Ashur on the middle course of the 
Tigris. Counting only the definitely constituted 
kingdoms, therefore, Babylon woa but one of five. 
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and in point of importanoo certainly the fifth 
among them. 

lu addition, howevert to the riyaliy of these 
formidable neighbooxs, the Kassite dominion in 
its later centuries suffered from a domestic afflic* 
tion which was even more weakening. When the 
Hykaos were expelled from Egypt and Palestine, 
about 1580, they returned perforce to the nomadic 
life of the Syrian desert from which they had come. 
This sudden accession to the numbers seeking sub¬ 
sistence in the leanest of coimtrica set up a pressure 
which was forced to seek an outlet when life for 
all became impossible. Thus began the great 
Aramaean movement, which was at first directed 
towards Syria, but later spread south-eastward, 
and resulted in the final establishment of Aramaean 
tribes in sontbem Babylonia and in the lands east 
of the Tigris. It is true that this occupation did 
not become effectual until after the end of tiic long 
Kassite donunation, but there can be no doubt 
of the difficulties caused by tbo presence of 
watchful enemies at the heart of the kingdom, 
always ready to leap down the short step into the 
rich valley from their deserts in which they were 
almost invulnerable. Something more will have 
to bo said of these tribesmen when they had. finally 
become the actual population of lower Babylonia, 
and of the contrast hetwee^n their loose organization 
and the ancient cities, but for the moment they 
are simply one more among the agents which, by 
cutting the lines along which the trade and wealth 
of Babylon had flowed in her prosperous years. 
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reduced her to a penurious cmeteiice at home. 
Aiid to this adversity of the capital Ur must add 
the age of utter neglect which hod begun from the 
day when Samsu-iluna disarmed and evacuated 
the city whicli he could no longer hold. 

Kurigaku, the first to take pity upon the old 
buildings fretted by half a miUennium of decay, 
left Mb name written upon many bricks and door- 
stones wMch modern exploration has restored to 
the light. None of these inscriptions refer to his 
parentage and therefore, ^ce there were 
apparently two or three Kungol^H in the long 
Kaaaite dynasty, (t is not quite certain what date 
should be given to ids restoration. In fact, 
however, there is some evidence that the king m 
question was the later of them, sometimea caUed 
the ** young,** being the son of Ms predecessor 
Kadashman-Harhe; in tliat case he reigned about 
the middle of the fourteonUi century. Therc are 
two reasons for supposing that it was Kungalzu 
“ the young ” who rebuilt tho Moou-god s temple, 
first, that two kings belonging to the next dynasty 
(eleventh century) are known to have bestowed 
some care upon Ur, but their work was of very 
limited extent, so that it should seem the buildings 
of Kurigalzu were still in tolerable condition. 
More important than this indirect witness is an 
inscription of Kungalxu, son of Kadashman- 
Harhe, from an unknown site, which records the 
grant of a great estate and revenues to the temple 
of Ishtar at Ercch. Not merely does tMs rev^l 
the general policy of Kurigolzu in re-estabUsMng 
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the cults of cities under his control, but in his 
preface to the grant ho refers definitely to his 
patronage of Ur, by which there is conse<piently 
reason to suppose that he moaiit the rebuilding of 
the principal religious structures, 

Kurigalzu’a reign was short and troubled ; it 
began with convulsion and ended in disaster. His 
father Kudaahman*Uarhe was the grandson of 
Ashur-ubollit;, king of Assyria, who by actual 
strength and apt diplomacy liad raised his obscure 
country to the position of a power which the great 
bin gfl of Egypt, the Hittites, and hlitauni, were 
obliged to respect. Kadashman-Harbe fought 
with success against the progress of the desert 
tribes, and planted a garrison in their midst to 
keep them in check. In his absence at these wars 
his subjects made insurrection against liim, and 
set up an usurper in his room. This brought 
down the army of Assyria, which speedily mastered 
the revolt, and restored Kadashman-Harbe, or 
possibly hia son Kurigalzu, to the throne. At this 
time, therefore, the southern kingdom was under 
direct Assyrian tutelage, and it was as the nominee 
of the Assyrian king that Kurigalsu reigned. The 
rest that is known about his reign chiefly concerns 
its end. He earned some distinction as a soldier 
by subduing the Sea-land (prone as usual to detach 
itself from the kingdom), and by defeating the 
army of Elam at the frontier fortress of Dur^ 
Shulgi. Deluded by these succeesMi he chafed 
at Assyrian control, and finally broke into open 
hostility against Enlil-nirari, tlie new “ priest of 
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Afihur.” Two battles were fought, the first 
indecisive, the second a complete disaster for the 
Eabylonians, in wiiich Kurigalzu himself was 
apparently killed. 

Very considerable remains of liis work at Ur 
stm exist, for it is true to say that he was tho last 
king who undertook the thorough renovation of 
nearly the whole of the temple-complex, though he 
does not seem to have touched the ziggtirrat, at 
once the best-constructed and the least vulnerable 
of the sacred buildings. Kurigalzu’a work lies 
fairly near tho modem surface everywhere, and ia 
therefore generally found in ruin down almost to 
pavement leveL Partly for this reason there is 
nothing now left to represent any works of art 
with which he may liave adorned bis buildings, 
but the general style of such monuments aa sur¬ 
vive from that age is undistinguished, indeed poor, 
and the shapeless, clumsy engraving of his inscrip¬ 
tions upon the gate-sockets*^ does not suggest 
that his craftsmen at Ur in any way surpassed the 
mediocrity of tlieir time. Hia reconstructions 
wore, however, extensive, and embraced a number 
of the larger oonstituenta of the temple as well as 
several smaller chapels. For the most part he 
was content piously to base lus walls upon liia 
predecessors' foundations, but there arc two 
places in wiiich his buildings are of more special 
interest. As at present explored, the largest 
member of ail that lay within the tciuenos-wall 
is the great paved courtyard w'hich fronts tho 
north-east side of the ziggurtat and its three 
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stairways; this was laid by Kurigalzn, though 
here too it ia fairly clear that he simply followed 
the old plan. Yet the very extent of the work 
and a few details which remain are snch as to 
inspire respect for the king’s achievement if not 
for his originality (though it must be remembered 
that originality was out of place in restoring a 
temple). This great open space was bomided aU 
round by lines of chambers, long and narrow on all 
but the north-east side, and all communicating 
with the court', but not to the outside. Only on 
the north-east side was there an entry, flanked 
apparently by gate-towers, and this either led out 
of the sacred area or corresponded with a gate 
directly in front of it piercing the temenoa-waU. 
At least in the sixth century Nebuchadrezzar 
made such a gato in the new temenos-wall which 
he built, and it is probable that in his days this 
double entry (through the wall and through the 
gatehouse of the court) led directly to the principal 
shrine of the Moon-god, between the stairways 
up the zi^uirat. What purpose this great paved 
expanse served in Kurigaku^s time it is impoasible 
to say, for no evidence has been found,®* but as 
an architectuml feature it combined with the zig- 
gurrat in such a way that, viewed from the 
entianco, the south-west wall of the court looked 
like the lowest stage of the tower that rose above 
and behind it. This south-west wall, broken by 
three entrances to rooms made in its thickness, 
was built with a facing of attached half-columns, 
each one metro wide, decorated with double-sunk 
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grooves down t}ieir fronts. The whole was 
finished with a thioh coating of wlutewash, 
evidontly designed as a striding contrast with the 
massive lower stage of the ziggurrat which was of 
unrelieved black, so that the observer, passing 
under the gate-house into the courtyard, w'ould 
see across its wide pavement four horizontal banda 
of colour, narrowing upwards in white, black, 
red, and blue ; the e^ect of such a work, eicecuted 
on so immense a scale, must have been imposing. 
The other building, which shows Kurigalzu's hand 
at its best, is the still conspicuous ruin of E-dublal* 
tuakh, an ancient gateway giving access to the east 
comer of the great terrace upon which the zig- 
gurrat stood. The structural history of this place 
is not very clear, but it seems that, from being a 
mere entrance, it had been formerly convertiKi 
into an outer and inner ball wherein tlie judges 
held their sessions, and where, ns the name 
implies, the court records were preserved. Finding 
tliifl in ruins, Kurigalzu levelled the ground up to 
the stumps of the old 'walls, extended the mound 
outwards on three sides, and enclosed the whole 
with a retaining wait, thus forming a low terrace 
half the height of the ziggutrat terrace. Upon 
this he built the actual “ court-house,” 'with its 
two rooms on two levels, the higher and lower 
rooms and the courtyard floor being eotmected by 
steps. The ruin (pi. 27) is at present chiefly 
distinguished by one of the side doors to the 
outer room which has preserved complete its 
arched top, built of rou^wtr bricks; though it is 
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now known tliat tho ttralt was no Invontion of 
Kurigulzu, yet the survi'V'al of one complete is 
rare enough to be notsblo in a Babylonian build¬ 
ing. There is even the possibility that the inner 
room was roofed with a dome. 

Newly housed in a splendid establishment the 
Moon-god now lacked only revenues suitable to his 
state. It is not likely that the munificence of 
Kuiigalzu neglected to provide these, as it so 
amply provided for Ishtar of Erech. If the same 
analogy may be used, the endowment would have 
been a great estate, including towns, fields, water¬ 
courses, and dry land, yielding rich tithes of flour, 
wine, bread, cakes, dates of Dilmun, and oil, with 
a daily allowance of meats for the divine table. 
Herewith Nannar might peaceably dwell in the 
** place of his heart’s delight,” so long as the gift 
of his kingly benefactor was unimpaired. But 
KuiigoJzu was not destined to a long reign, and 
hia pious arrangements may have fared well or 
ill—nothing is known, for Ur sinks again into still 
other centuries of coma, giving to liistory no sign 
of the life that must still have pulsed sluggishly 
within. But if the service of Nannar was sustained 
by the income from great estates in the country it 
is highly probable that bts now aflluonce was short 
lived. Kurignlzu liad embroiled himself, to tiis 
own disaster, with Assyria; Ids son imitated Ids 
example and earned the same fate at the hands of 
the next Assyrian king, Adad^nirari I, a formid¬ 
able soldier, who, though not inclined to absorb 
the kingdom which victory had placed at Im 
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mercy, left it more powerleaa than ever. The 
mterminabJe Kassite dynasty lingered still through 
several more reigns, and was able to survive 
even the sack of Babylon, and the tetaporary 
subjugation of tho land, by Tnknlti-Enurta I. 
the grandson of Adad-nirari, chiefly because the 
victor himself fell a victim to interna! dissensions 
at home, which bo utterly reduced Assyria to 
impotence that tho king of Babylon was soon able 
once more to insult, this time with impunity, the 
power which had thrice triumphed over him within 
a century. In this comparatively happy condi¬ 
tion, at least as against Assyria, the Kassite 
dynasty came at last to an end and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a line of kings known to the chroniclers 
as “ Second Dynasty of Isin,” in the course of 
which Ur is twice descried through momentary 
gaps in the curtain of oblivion. 

Before noticing these, however, it is necessary 
to revert to a factor in the environment of Babyl¬ 
onia at this time which has already been noticed, 
but now demands nearer observation since It is 
henceforth essential in the history of Ur and all 
the other ancient cities of the south. Pressure 
and gradual infiltration from the Aramaean tribes 
of the desert had been experienced for many years 
past, but before the beginning of the eleventh 
century it hod become a manifest threat to tlie 
whole Babylonian civilization whether in the home 
^nd or transplanted as it now was in Assyria. 
Both of these countries waa able to produce a 
champion whose prowess delayed, if it could not 
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avert, the diaastier; in Babylon it was Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar I, who, however, dissipated his strength 
in wars against Elam and Assyria, which naturally 
led to Assyrian reprisals. It chanced, too, that, 
soon after the death of Nebuchadrezzar, the tlirono 
of Assyria was occupied by Tiglath-pileser I, a king 
of extraordinary warlike vigour, who carried his 
arms in repeated expeditions westward into Syria 
and Asia Minor, southward to Babylon itself and 
the desert tribes along the Euphrates, and eastward 
into the mountains. His empire, indeed, disap¬ 
peared with liimself, but he left to lua successors 
at least the strength to cope with the Aramaean 
onset, now ready to make its final effort. The 
issue was not finally decided until the early ninth 
century, and in the contest Assyria was brought 
very low, but her natural vigour and military 
organization was just able to hold out untQ the 
strain relaxed. But this resistance, by its very 
success, only aggravated the attacks of the diverted 
tribes upon the south country, in which they had 
already some footing, and where centuries of dis* 
union and misgovemment had enfeebled any 
defence that could bo offered. Nor could the 
kings of Babylon, even at this crisis, refrain from 
suicidal attacks upon Assyria, the one power with 
which they sliould have cultivated friendship 
against the common danger. Sheer neoeaaity at 
length forced the Babylonian king, named Marduk- 
shapik-aSr-maU, to go himself upon an embassy to 
Ashur seeking an alliance, but it was already too 
late t in his absence a certam Aramaean chief, 
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Adad-apal-idinnam, actually occupietl the capital 
bcliiikd his back, and set hituBelf up there as an 
usurper. But these single events are here of leas 
importance than the general effect of the inva¬ 
sions, "which now flowed mjchecked into all the 
lands about the lower courses of the two rivers. 
Aramaeans became the predominant oleoient of 
the population in the whole of the plains between 
the Tigris and the eastern hllis, and in the northern 
part of Babylonia, around Sippor and the capital 
itself; at about the same time the southern reaches 
of the hhiphrates and the old Sea^Jand were over¬ 
run and permanently inhabited by the Chaldaeans, 
a kimired people of desert origin. 

The change caused by this new population was 
fundamental. Up till now, in spite of many 
vicissitudes and even some histone invasions, the 
life of Babylonia bad centred in and about the 
cities, each of which controlled the country 
about it, subject only to the varying claims of 
whosoever maintained for a while the rights of 
an overlord. History opens in these regions 
upon a group of cities constantly at feud for 
supremacy, and at most tunes masters of them¬ 
selves and their lands, seldom much impaired 
in their freedom even by the most assertive 
overlords. This condition, not unlike that of 
the Greek cities before tiieir absorption by 
Philip of Macedon, was ended by the Aramaean 
and Chaldaean invasions. The new order is 
drastically illustrated by what has already been 
related of the king who returned to find a tribes man 
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sitting upon liia vacant tbrone ; still more 
drastically by what liappened to another king of 
Babylon in the tenth century, who could not even 
hold his New-ycar festival because the ritual 
required him to cross the river and go to Borsip^, 
and he durst not venture beyond his wall*® The 
incident has often been pnraUeled in modern times 
when a Pasha of Baghdad, Ba^ah, or Mosul has 
been compelled to look on helplessly while caravans 
or travellcTfi were despoiled by the desert Arabs 
outside his gates. But the new “dwellers in 
Mesopotamia ” were no longer nomads in the full 
sense, for they incorporated in such loose unities 
aa they had the old peasants, and doubtless many 
of the actual incomers embraced an agricultural 
life, only the tribal aristocracy keeping up soroe- 
tUuig of the nomad’s distaste for settlement, and 
livhig by exaction from the cultivators. But the 
land, instead of its old division into the territoiyf 
of cities, was now disparted into several !ai^ 
and ratlier vaguely defined areas known an 
“houses” of auch'aiid-such a tribal ancestor; 
for example, the course of the Euphrates from 
Babylon down to the sea was ocenpied by the 
Chaldaean “ houses ” of plakkuru, Ha’allu, ShiJanu, 
Amulckanu, and Yakin.*’ Nothing is to bo 
gathered as to the organization of these territories, 
for indeed they probably had little or nono beyond 
a faint sentiment of unity and allegiance to their 
respective chiefs, a frail bond between inhabitants 
who were not for the most part tribesmen at all, 
but the former peasants under new mastets. 
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In sharp contrast with this condition the great 
cities within their walls, even if pcr\'ad.ed by 
foreigners and divided by faction, eould not lose 
their individuality, and consequently, although 
their fortunes are obscure in these centuries, they 
yet stand firm in the tide which floods over all 
around them, being constantly treated as separate 
from the tribes in the midst of whose domains they 
lay. Ifot seldom, indeed, they co-operated with the 
Chaldaeans, or admitted them within the walls, 
when it was a question of facing an external 
enemy, and it is obvious that in time their popula¬ 
tion would become almost indistinguishable from 
their neighbours, but for several centuries towm and 
country were sharply divided, somewhat by race, 
more by mutual antipathy, and most by institu- 
tious political and religious. The idea of kingship 
and the elaborate, learned cults of old Babylonia 
(or rather of ancient Sumer), resided in the cities 
alone with little meaning or interest for the tribes. 

From these generalities it is necessary to revert 
to what is known of Ur between the reign of 
Kurigalzu and tire eighth century, wrhen its con¬ 
cern begins with the conquering expeditions of the 
great ABayrian kings. It is pitifully little. Five 
hundred years of silence hang between the city’s 
abandonment by Samsu-iluna and its repair under 
Kurigalzu ; an even longer age has to pass dumbly 
away before much more is heard of its concerns. 
In view of the general catastrophe that bad come 
upon the land it may certainly be assumed that 
these were years of long weakness and decay. 
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The titular kings still reigned in Babylon, but 
hardly outside its immediate surroundings, and 
seldom did their arm reach out to Ur or even their 
eyea turn in its direction. Doubtless the walls 
had often to resist the ragged attacks of invading 
tribes, and the gates to be slammed against swift 
surprises, but not a single detail of oil this is 
recorded, and only a few transactions of private 
business auch as those which so illuminate the 
life of earlier ages. It is aa though, politically, the 
place were dead, and yet it was merely in a trance, 
which we see broken for two moments only—the 
rest is a blank. 

During the reign of the great Tiglatb-pileser 
in Assyria there was war between him and the 
Babylonian king Morduk-nadin-akho (pi. 28), 
which ended in the utter defeat of the latter and 
the capture of Babylon by the Assyrian army. 
But Marduk>nadm-akhe had some early success, 
and was able to plunder from his cnemy^s land 
certain divine statues; he w'aa, then, a ruler of 
some energy, and his jxiwer was shown m Ur, 
neglected by the kings of Babylon for nearly three 
centuries. Inscriptions of his have been found on 
gate-sockets in the temple E-uun-makh, pro¬ 
claiming his repair of that structure; it is some¬ 
what noticeable that nearly all restorers of Ur— 
Kudur-Mabug, Kurigaku, Morduk-nadin-akhe, 
and Nabonidus—each in their turn make E-nuu- 
makh one of their first cares. The reason perhaps 
ia that this place was always used aa a depository 
for the temple valuables, as mscriptiom testify. 
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and therefore must be kept in secure repair. 
Nothing else ia known to have been done by 
Marduk-nadin'akJie in the city, and the per¬ 
formance of the next king whose name is found 
there was hardly more important. The Aramaean 
chief named Adad-apabidinnam. who has already 
been seen occupying by surpriBe the throne of 
Babylon while the rightful king was away upon an 
embassy, w-as evidently a ruler of some account, 
for he is known to have been active at Nippur, 
Kish, and Borsippa, and now evidence of his rule 
has appeared also at Ur. There, about 1050, he 
seems to have found the sacred buildings still in 
tolerably good repair after their rebuilding by 
Kurigalzu, since, although calling himself “ the 
renewer of E-giah-shir-gal for the Bright Riser, 
his lord,” he did, in fact, very little. The bricks 
which bear his inscription have been found only 
in two patches of pavement, one of which is in tho 
great courtyard, where tho whole of the existing 
floor is perhaps of his laying, since Kurigalzu's 
pavement is immediately under it. No other 
remains of his work have as yet been discovered. 
After this momentary flicker Dr sinks again into 
the now-farailiar centuries of darkness. Indeed its 
history, or lack of it, since tho ancient days of 
Samsu-iluna is as dispiriting to record as it must 
have been to enact. But tlie next incidents that 
fall to be described {there are no more before the 
end of the eighth century) at least show tho city 
in a new relation, for they are incidents of Assyrian 
rather than Babylonian history. Doublleas at 
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times of Asayrian overlordship, as under Tukuiti- 
Euurta I, Tiglath-pileser 1, or Sbalmaneaer IQ, 
although distant from Babylon the nominal 
capital, and little affected by its fortunes, Ur must 
have become familiar ivith the Assyrian rule; 
there was even an occasion (see above, p. 15B) when 
one of the first kings of Aa hur had established 
the freedom ” oi Ur and other cities of the south. 
But since tliose days no Aas3man had made 
mention of Ur, or had any specif concern with it, 
until Sargon U, who founded the last and greatest 
empire of Assyria in the last quarter of the eighth 
century. His concern in Babylonia, though indeed 
a necessary feature of Assyrian policy at this time, 
was a particular inheritance from his second 
predecessor, Tiglath-pileBer QT, who had actually 
assumed the title of king of Babylon, which 
Assyrian iuvaders usually avoided even when the 
real power was theirs by conquest. Tiglath- 
piicser, who reigned in Babylon under the name 
of Pul, had no occasion to concern himself with Ur, 
tiiough he received rich presents from the celo 
farated Merodach-haladan (pi. 29), at that time 
chief of the “ Sea-land,” whose influence was 
perhaps even then supreme at Ur, and who was 
later to prove himself a dangerous enemy to tho 
Aasyrians. 

This Chaldacan prince, whose family had ruled 
over the “ Seadand ” or ** House of Yakin ” since 
their invasion of the marshes in the ninth century, 
early set himself to extend his authority beyond 
his own province, and openly aimed at the kingship 
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of Babylon, So long aa Tiglath-pileser and his 
short-lived successor reigned in Assyria the Chal- 
daean maintamed the attitude of submission which 
hia gifts had marked* but used this period of 
inaction to begm the policy of courting the kingis 
of TCI am who, being exposed to equal danger from 
Assyrian attacks, were ready enough to welcome 
Ilia advances, and in fact loyally supported him in 
all the Tebellioue episodes of liis stormy career, 
Sargon, however, was an usurper, and his accession 
was doubtless accompanied by many of the 
disturbances that snch an event always brings 
with it. This was the moment (721 b.o.) chosen 
by Merodach-baladan to unmask his plans, to 
proclaim himself king of Babylon, and thus openly 
to bid defiance to the new Assyrian ruler. Sargon, 
not yet totally secure at home, could ill afford to 
brook BUch a challenge from what the Assyriuns 
probably regarded as the effete south, and tliero- 
fore set out with too uncalculathig haste to punish 
the rebel. Marching down east of the Tigris he 
arrived in tho neighbourhood of Der to find himself 
confronted, not by tlie ill-knit tribes who now made 
up the Babylonian army, but by tlio formidable 
troops of Elam. Merodach-baladan had played 
for the first time the trick which he and his suc¬ 
cessors repeated with gratifying, if ignoble, success; 
he hud contrived to be too late for the event, 
Hia afejenco made littlo difference, for hia troops 
were unreliable, and a hard battle was fought 
between stouter opponents. The result was 
churned as a victory by both sides, but was not bo 
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indecisive as that would imply, for the practical 
outcome was that Sargon retreated, leaving a 
goniaon in Der, and was unable to rettim that way 
for twelve years, during which Merodach-baladan 
enjoyed untroubled the sweets of a hingdom which 
Ins Itliamite ally had so obligingly proeured and 
defended for htm. Hta methofls at home were 
naturally directed to satisj^'ing his tnbesmen*a 
appetite for plunder, which could be got only from 
the gathered wealth of the citiea. AU of these 
Buffered from the depredations of the new king 
and bis servantg, who violated their immunities, 
alienated the cituEens* property, robbed the temples 
of their revenue, and even imprisoned many of the 
inhabitants who dared to resist 8uch excesses 
had the natural result of subverting Merodach^ 
baladan's authority in Babylonia, while they also 
blinded lum to the essential consideration of 
keeping the support of E3am. As events were to 
show, the Chaldaean was as reckless in prosperity 
as he was bold and prudent in adversity. Twelve 
years of lawless rule left him with the better part 
of his subjects estranged, and the Elamite alliance 
lapsed. Sargon had not forgotten, and his task 
was now easier, but he took care to use the in¬ 
activity of Elam ill order first to secure his line of 
march by subduing the tribes between the Tigris 
and the Elamite border. In 710 all was ready for 
the attack, and hlerodach-baladan's weakness was 
soon apparent; lie abandoned Babylon without 
a blow struck, and retired to his fortified village 
in the marshes of Bit Yaldn, which was soon 
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afterwaida stormed by the Assyrian army, though 
the rebel bimseli escaped. 

All these events belong to the general history of 
the land, but Ur had also an interest in them, aa 
appears froiu the ABsyrian records.*^ The reign 
of Mcrodach-baladau had been, a time of disaster 
for all the cities of the south, which had been 
thrown as a prey to the tribes encamped about 
them. When Sargon completed his victory by 
assuming the now-vacant kingstilp of Babylon, he 
found everywhere the ravages of the late tyranny. 
Prominent citizens of Sippar, Babylon, Borsippa, 
and Nippur had been flung into captivity among 
the marshes, no doubt in order to open their purses 
to the Chaldaean’s exactions, tlveir lands had been 
confiscated and divided among the tribes. These 
sufferers were released and ** caused to see the 
light *’ again. But worse than these private 
oppressions had been the tyrant’s violation of the 
public rights of the cities. Their communal land 
iiad been sorely encroached upon, tlieir gods 
removed, the sacred revenues diverted to private 
gain, and, worst of all, the citizens had been 
pressed into personal service at the corwie by the 
command of local sheiklia. Ur is mentioned in a 
list of half a dozen cities which had endured tlicse 
injuries, and now received full restitution from 
the deliverer’s hand ; others were Bridu, Erech, 
and Larsa. The last decade of tlie eighth century 
must, then, have been a time of revival at Ur, but 
the city itself has given no traces of it, Sargon, 
though lie built at Babylon and Kish, did nothing 
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further sotttJi beyond abolishing the abasea left 
by hia predecessor. These episodes, good and evil, 
would therefore haye remained hidden from us 
but for the few words devoted to them in the 
Assyrian’s inscriptions. They are doubtleM 
typical of many other passages in the city a 
history during these tong centuries of silence, 
almost unbroken since the days of Kungahro, 
centuries of decline, poverty, and struggle to 
maintain something of the public cult and the 
private livelihood against the indifference^ or 
oppression of kings and the hostility of desert chiefs. 

Ur makes another, and somewhat more im¬ 
portant, appearance in the annals of the next 
reign, and the villain ia still played by Merodach- 
KnlrtrUn This turbulent chief had learned in 710 
to fear, perhaps even to respect, Sargon, but had 
not learned to eschew hia hopes or his intrigues- 
Tho years following his defeat had certainly not 
been wasted in idleness, and when Sennacherib 
occupied hia father’s throne, in 705, these intrigues 
were already so far matured aa to give hope, 
favoured by the unsettleroent of a new reign, that 
another throw might win. The Chaldaean h^ 
never diagutsed to himself the worthlessness of hm 
own followera, or indeed of his own leadership, in 
the field, and well knew that in the ncccsaaiy 
appeal to force he must rely upon tougher mom 
In 710 ho had been ruined by vain confidence in 
hia own prosperity, which had deceived him into 
neglect of the essential alliance with Elam. The 
revival of this was his first care, once sobered by 
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defeat. It chanced that the Elamite king needed 
little solicitation, for Sargon'e vioto:^ of 710, if it 
had been disastrous to Merodach<baladan, had 
been at least alarming to him, since it had brought 
the Assyrians directly to his frontiers by destroying 
the chain of Aramaean communities which had 
formerly masked them, Elam therefore was 
again, as in 721, prepared to do the fighting on 
behalf of her own menaced security, and Merodach- 
baladan was again prepared to enjoy the inci¬ 
dental fruits of victory as restored king of Babylon. 
So enviable a portion was not, indeed, obtained 
for nothing ; the Elamite king, though moved by 
the artful representation of Ms own danger, 
nevertheless needed the stimulant of a large bribe, 
which, when all else w-as at stake, Merodach- 
baladan did not grudge. But this time he meant 
to leave nothing to chance, and sought other 
alliances as well. Of the Chaldaean and Aramaean 
tribes he was already sure, as their natural leader, 
and they, or he, had enough influence in the cities 
to bring their men and money into the cause. 
Thus Ur is seen again in company with Eridu, 
Larsa, Knllab, Nippur, and the northern centres 
of Cuthah and Eorsippa, not now as the victims, 
but as the supporters, willing or retuctant, of their 
former tyrant. The Arabs under their queen 
lati'e, and the Sutu of the western desert, were all 
brought in, and consented to escort agents in quest 
of still more distant adherents. “ At that time,” 
sa]^ the Book of Kings,* Merodach-baladan, the 

* Book ti, oh^ u. 12, also luiabi oh. uxbc- 
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son of H ftlftHfin , king of Babylon, sent iotters and 
a present unto Hezekiab. ” ; that it waa not a 
mere complimentary visit is shown by the action 
of Isaiah, who vigorously rebuked the king for 
showing favour to such dangerous envoys. This 
is ali that the Old Testament tells of this singular 
incident, but it is not difficult to guess the purport 
of tiio letters i they suggested a revolt in Palestine 
as a useful diversion to aid the projected mihtary 
effort of Elam and Babylonia. Had the plan 
succeeded Sennacherib must have been com¬ 
pelled to divide his forces. Fortunately for him, 
the king of Judah, though well enough disposed 
towards seditious counsels, could not at the time 
take action, and the Babylonian rising had to 
proceed with its unaided strength. 

Merodaeh-halodan violently seized the kingdom 
of Babylon after the New-year festival of 703 b.c., 
and took immediate dispositions, with Ms Flamite 
adviserB, to meet Sennacherib in the fieJd. The 
surviving Assyriiiiv aeoount of the campaign is of 
unusual interest, but does not belong to the 
present purpose; the event proved a repetition of 
the disaster of 710, the Elamites lost their army, 
thcChaldaean lost his throne. That Ur was impli¬ 
cated in the rising Eh specifically mentioned in the 
AseyTlan record, which names it first among the 
Babylonian allies. It is therefore very noticeable 
that it does not appear with all the other cities 
and districts overwhelmed by Sennacherib’s sweep 
through the country after his victory. The 
omission can hardly be madvertent, but the reason 
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for this one city’s escape is quite uncertain. It 
would most naturally be assumed that the place 
was strong enough to defend itself, yet if so there is 
nothing known to account for its cxceptlonsi 
position. In any case Ur was the only participant 
to emerge with impunity, if without triumph, from 
the wreck of Merodach-baladan’s ambition. 

This was still not the last of Merodaoh-baladan, 
who Jived on to trouble the peace of Chaldaea for 
several years longer. .4 new Assyrian campaigo, 
though of minor Importance, had to be organised 
against him in the year TOO, and later still an 
expedition crossed the head of the Persian Culf 
in an attempt to root out the faction of hk sup* 
porters who had taken refuge in Elam, But these 
events, and the series of provocations wlueh dnally 
compelled Sennacherib to sack and destroy 
Babylon, have no special connexion with Ur, 
which makes its nest appearance in the first year 
of the next Assyrian king. The accession of 
Esarhaddon was troubled by civil war, stirred up 
against Mm by Ms older brothers who liad 
murdered his father * out of resentment at being 
liasscd over in favour of a junior. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity was not likely to bo neglected by the 
Chaldaean malcontents, although Merodach- 
bahulan himself was by tlus time dead. A sou 
of his, Nabu-zer-kenu-lishir, was quick to betray 
his disloyalty to the new sovereign; he imprisoned 
the messenger who announced the change of 
mEtsters, failed to send the congratulations and 

* S Kings xix. 37. 
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presents suitable to the occasion, and soon gave 
open proof of rebelljon, Raiang his tribal levy 
he broke out of the marshes, and went up to pitch 
his camp against Ur. The city was at that time 
governed by a certain Niugal-iddina, who dofciidod 
it in Esarhaddon's interest until the Assyrian 
governors of the neighbonring districts marDhcd to 
his relief. The Chaldaean prince, with as little 
stomach for a fight as any of his house, did not 
await the attack, but decamped from before Ur, 
and fled, as usual, to Elam—“ like a says his 

Assyrian enemy. But the policy or caprice of a 
new Elamite king had changed, and the son of 
Merodaob-baladan was murdered in the country of 
his old ally. Nothing now remained for the house 
of Yakiii but submission, and the murdered 
sheikh's brotlmr gave no more trouble to hia 
overlord, 

Niugal-iddina Uved as governor of Dr while the 
reign of Esarhaddoti ended and that of Ashur- 
banipal began. When the latter, at his accession, 
appointed his brother Shamash-shum>uktn as king 
of Babylon, Ur and the southern cities in general 
were not put under the authority of Babylon, but 
were governed directly from Nineveh. The dual 
monarchy, however unevenly balanced, endured 
for sixteen yearn, but there was every incentive to 
provoke dissatisfaction in the subordinate partner, 
all the influences which surrounded Mm were 
traditioiially hostile to Assyria, and the materials 
(»f aQiauces which had well served Merodach- 
baladan were stili at baud for any one who oared 
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to revive his schemes. However gradutiUy 
Shamash-slium-uMii jmy have conceived the pur¬ 
pose to have done with, his humiliating dependence, 
he plotted widely and acted boldly when hia resolve 
was taken, and thus, in the year G52, entered upon 
the “ brothers’ war -* in league with Elam, the 
Aramaean and Ohatdaeau princedoms, the Arabs, 
and even the pharaoh of Egypt. The four years 
of this war proved a time of exceptional stress for 
all concerned in it, and the issue was often in doubt 
before the final downfall and suicide of Shamaah- 
shum-rikin ; not for several generations had the 
position of an Assyrian king been so critical as 
Ashurbanipars in this strcggle. Soon after the 
outbreak of war Ningol-iddma << died, and it 
became a question who should succeed him i his 
sou, Siii-J,abni-usur, had a natural claim, but it 
was of prime importance that the new governor 
should bo of unquestionable loyalty, and Sin- 
tabni-usur ivas not appointed without ft special 
consultation of the omens written in the entrails 
of a slaughtered sheep. The question was whether 
he would remain faithful, or be seduced to the 
support of the “ faithless brother " ; the omens 
decided in hie favour, and he was allowed to 
succeed hia father. 

In this the gods showed themselves leas tlian 
omniscient, or leas then gracious to the Assyrian 
king, for iSln-tabni-uaur proved first a double- 
dealer and then an open traitor. His rule at 
Ur began with strife against the neighbouring 
tribe of the Gurasimmu, to get the better 
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of whom he successfully invoked the aid of 
A^j'rian officers, under the pretence that the tribe 
was incited by agents of the tdng of Babylon. 
Thus secured at home Sm-tabni-nsur began to 
display lik real pobcy by instigating, and even 
leading, attacks ux>on the loyal city of Erech, 
concerning which reports were not long in reaching 
the Assyrian court. But the governor of Ur waa 
;^aujsible, or fortunate, enough to have these 
complaints discredited, even though some were 
preferred by bis own brother. A new consultation 
of the entrails resulted in his favour, and the king 
caused a despatch to be sent to Ur vehemently 
affirming confidence in his servant. So critical, 
indeed, was the poaition in the south that the 
court was fain to conciliate even a doubtful 
supporter, that he might maintain his city against 
a countryside swarming with enemies. It is not, 
indeed, clear whether Sin-tahni-usur was a partisan 
of tbe Babylonian prince from conviction or 
whether his situation at Ur left Mm no alternative 
to betraying his lord, for it appears that Ur waa at 
this time hard beset. In any case the governor 
finally made formal submission to the king of 
Babylon, but the act cost him his office, and the 
citizens of Ur continued to bold out for the 
Assyrians. In a letter to Ashurbampal they 
protest their loyalty and lament the hardship it 
has brought upon them, iusomuch that they may 
soon he brought to the last extremity of famine. 
To this pressure they attribute the treachery of 
liiin-tabni'Usur—" distress and himger have caused 
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him to revolt, eind to grasp the of Shiunasli- 
shum^ukin."* Unhappily it was still impossible 
to relieve the faithful city, but it appears that In 
spite of this its resistance was unbroken. The 
Gurasimniu tribe, its immediate neighbours, and 
the nearby city of Eridu, discouraged by waiting 
in vain for Assyrian relief, at last yielded to the 
rebel forces, but Ur itself, with the aid of two other 
cities, last refuges of Asss^ian sovereignty in the 
south, heroically preserved until the final deliver¬ 
ance the Moon-god’s treasures, enriched by gifts 
of past Assyrian kings. How the end of the city s 
trials was reached is not known, but it is a matter 
of general history that ABhurbanipal, after a period 
of exceptional danger, was favoured by discords 
in Elam, which paralysed the most powerful 
support of the rebels, and was thereby enabled 
gradually to re-establish his power in the south, 
and finaUy to besiege the remnant of the rebels in 
Babylon. For nearly two years the capital was 
defended until famine ended its resistance and the 
arch-rebel, the “ faithless brother,” cast Ivimsclf 
amid the fiames of Ms palace. It was the dramatic 
end which legend gave to ” HardanapaUus,” the 
last king of Assyria, the degenerate and artist in 
voluptuousness, who perished on the pyre which 
consumed the instruments of his luxury. 

Evidently the king had convinced liimself that 
Sin-tabni-iisur’s treachery was not characteristic 
of his family, for the governorship of Ur is next 
found in the hands of one Sin-balatsu-iqbi, a 
brother of the former. Before tire accession ol 
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AshurbanipaL, when he was still the crown-prince, 
this man U casually mentioned in a despatch as 
having sent a pound of gold to a member of the 
prince’s household, a gift which already reveals the 
wealth later to bo spent upon beautifying the city 
entrusted to his cliarge. Somewhat Ister, when 
Ashurhanipal had come to the throne, Rin- 
I mla fani-iqbi w*as involved in the suspicions which 
fell upon Ids brottier, and his favour at court was 
probably not increased by the fact that Shamash- 
ahum-ukin had spoken for him. However, he 
seems to have taken a prominent part in the 
defence of Ur on behalf of the Assyrian king, for he 
captured a strong hmd of marauders who tried 
to terrorize the surrounding tribes, and probably 
ho assumed the leadersldp of the city when his 
brother finally deserted to the rebels. Whatever 
else is known about him results from discoveries 
recently mode at Ur itself. There he appears, 
ratlier surprisingly, as one of the great restorers 
of the public buildings wluch had received the 
Bcantest attention since the days of Kurigaku, 
seven centuries before. He was evidently a man 
of great wealth, as shown by the rich gift which he 
bad formerly sent to Ashurbanipal’s household, 
hut much more by the extent of the works which 
he now carried out in Ids own city. Several 
inscriptions of his record his building activity; in 
them ho is content to assume the modest style of 
governor, and to dedicate his works for the life of 
his master Ashuabanipal. Ih^umably his labours 
began after the end of the Babylonian revolt 1648), 
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during which it is possible that some of the city's 
chief structures had suffered the damage deplored 
by the governor’s inscriptions, although years of 
neglect had perhaps more to do with it. It is on 
bricks** of his that we find the first mention of 
dilapidation to that most eminent and time- 
defying of all Ur’s buildings, the Kigguirat, which 
had stood untouched by the hand of a restorer 
from the ancient days of Shulgi ( 2250 ) until the 
middle of the seventh century before Christ, and 
stands even to-day a noble min, Sin-bahLtsn-iqbi 
says that he " built it anew,’’ but the remains 
allow that it was only some repeurs to the top 
stages which he undertook. The extent of these 
cannot now be judged, for they have been oblite* 
rated by the more important rebuilding done 
about a hundred years later by Xabonidus, whose 
own auperatructuie, too, has largely disappeared, 
leaving still, as by far the greatest part of tho 
existing ruin, the pristine brickwork of Ur-Nammu 
and Shulgi, now more than four thousand years 
old. 

The terrace upon which the tower stood, and all 
its surroundings, were In a state of even greater 
decay. Its approaches were destroyed, and even 
its retoining-walls had fallen outwards, so that it 
could be reached only over a bank of fallen ruins, 
like the steep slope which led up to tho top of the 
first stage before the recent clearance. The gates 
wMcb formerly gave entrance to the enclosure 
had disappeared i their very sites had to be sought 
out by the restorers. Chief among these gates 
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was that which led thnough the old building called 
Dub-lal-makh, and here Sin-balatau-iqb! rebuilt 
the entrance, and famished it with a splendid door 
traversed by broad bands of copper, and embel¬ 
lished with fittings of gold and silver. This door 
turned upon a block of green serpentine (pi. 31), 
sculptured in the form of a coiled snake, with a 
socket for the doorpost hollowed in the snake's head, 
and underneath it a long ornamental inscription 
describing the door which it supported. Dab*lal- 
makh occupied the east comer of the terrace which 
supported the riggiirrat; the south comer was also 
rebuilt by Sin-balajsu-iqbi, who fomid there in 
complete ruin the ancient temple of Kin-gal, wife 
of the Moon-gtid, untouched since the time of 
Kurigalzu. It is evident that only a few stumps 
of walls were visible to the Assyrian governor, for 
though he simply built upon old foundations where 
he could see them, a great part of the temple had 
disappeared altogether and the new work was 
set out on a different plan. Not much of it now 
remains, for the temple was soon again to be 
repaired by Nabonidus, but thirteen inscribed cones 
wore found under the floor of the sanctuary, 
showing w'here stood the statue of Nin-gal that 
was fashioned anew and ceremonially brought in 
to dwell there. As with all Babylonian builders 
it was a point of religion with Sin-balatsu-iqbi 
to seek out tho ancient form of temples wliich he 
proposed to build up again. Trenches were dug 
to uncover the old walls under their cloak of earth, 
and priests attended the workmen in order to 
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celebrate the due rites when the god vouchsafed 
a discovery of his former shrine, since it was not 
to be doubted that this implied fav;OQr to the ruler 
thus admitted to the privilege of housing him 
afresh. A certain singer in the temple service, 
named Nabu-shum'-iddina, has left inscribed upon 
a small clay pedestal his copy of an old brick of 
Bur-Sin (sixteen centuries before his day) which 
tlie workmen turned up in dig^g for the founda* 
tions. He was so much impressed by the venerable 
age of this relic that he wished to set a facsimile of 
it before the eyes of his own generation. Un* 
it' is clear that Nabu-shum-iddina, though 
doubtless a learned man after his fasliion, had more 
enthusiasm than knowledge of antiquity, for 
specimens of the same Bur-Sin brick-inscription 
have come down even to us, and the priest’s 
version is so miscopied and distorted that we may 
be sure he aoareely understood two lines of it. 




CHAPTER VII 
LAST DAYS OF UR 

T he local patriotism of Sin-baiatsu-iqbi bad 
enabled Ur to shine with a little radiance 
of Its own in the very noonday of the 
universal despot’s fortunes, for, after the triumph 
over the Babylonian robeliiou and the conquest of 
l^lam, the world of western Ada seemed to hold 
none but slaves of the Assyrian emperor. Yet 
the impending change which was to shatter all 
this was so sudden and complete that it afforded 
a dramatic iliosiration for moralists on the 
instability of human affairs, and continued for 
oenturies to astonish a world which had long since 
ce^ed to feel any of its immediate effects. In the 
reign of Sennacherib, at the beginning of the 
seventh century, the Assyrian army had^come into 
conflict with Ionian Greeks in Cilicia, ami since 
that time, at least, Greeks had become more or 
less familiar with the Ass 3 nia]i empire and the 
concerns of its western provinces. When, therefore, 
in 612, after little more than twenty years of decline* 
Assyria perished under the ruins of Nineveh amid 
the frenzi^ rejoicings of its former subjects, the 
report of it was soon noised abnuul in the Greek 
world, where the tale of this disaster, tremendous 
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enough m its bare details, was heightened by con* 
centrating in one figure the abuse of boundless 
prosperity and the tragedy of a prodigal’s death 
amid the flames of his riotous palace. 1^ Sardana- 
palliis, the hero or villain of tliia tragedy, the 
Greehs kept the memory of Ashurhanipal (it is 
the same name, shghtty corrupted), hut the truth 
is that this king, even If he was the original of the 
hbertine, could not have heen the suicide, mag¬ 
nificent even in despair, for he was dead long before 
the destruction of his capital. 

The last years and end of Assyria belong to 
general history, so far indeed as there is anything 
to relate of them, for the records cease about 640 
and from that year until 616 there is scarcely 
anjlhing to tell. But the reign of Ashurhanipal 
certainly ended in universal troubles, which 
probably lost nearly all of the vast dominions which 
his predecessors and he himself had won. Amid 
this obscurity even the date of his death is lost, 
but 626 is the year usually named. Whether this 
he correct or not, that year is memorable for 
another reason. After the suppression of the 
Babylonian revolt the throne of Babylon was filled 
by a king named Kandalanu, a nominee of Ashur- 
banipal, thougli some less probably think that 
Kandalanu was simply the name under which 
Ashurhanipal himself ruled in Babylon. In either 
case the reign of Kandalanu ended in 620, and the 
kingship of Babylon passed to Nabopoiassar, 
This man, though he affects a language of exag¬ 
gerated humility in hia inscriptions, was apparently 
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of no mean ancestryj for he seems to have been the 
son of Bel-ibni, governor of the Sea-land, who had 
been a faithful vassal of Ashurbanipal during the 
wars with hla brother and with Elam. If so, he 
was the hereditary prince of the ** house of Yakin ’* 
and thus descended from a family which, despite 
periods of subservience, had a long tradition of 
hatred against Assyria since the days of Merodach- 
baladan. He had succeeded to the kingdom of 
the Sea-land during the dark years at the end of 
Ashurbanipal's life, and in 626, either because of 
the latter’s death, or simjjly because the moment 
was favourable, he occupied Babylon and broke 
out into armed defiance of the Assyrian rule. 
The powerless successor of Ashurbanipd could do 
little against Mm, and Nabopolassar at first could 
attempt nothiag but ineffectual raids against the 
aouthem cities which still owed allegiance to 
Assyria. His later success was won by the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Ms house, enlisting the military 
aid of stouter allies. Elam was now prostrate, 
but its place in this scheme was taken by the new 
power of the Medes onder their great leader 
Cyaxares, of whose achievements Herodotus has 
much to tell. With all llie artifice of Ms forbears 
Nabopolassar allowed his allies to do all the serious 
fighting. Mm self hastening to the battlefield with 
a speed wMch permitted Mtn to arrive on the day 
after the action. At length, in 612, Nineveh was 
stormed by the Medes with some nominal help 
from the Babylonians; therewith Nabopolassar 
became undisputed master of Babylonia and 
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succeeded to the fornucr claims of Assyria to the 
mastery in the west. Here he was for some time 
opposed by a remnant of Assyrians who had re* 
established their kingdom in the city of Hairan, 
with the support of Egyptian armies sent by tlie 
Saite kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, who hod, 
through fear of the barbarians, allied themselves 
with their former enemies the Assyrians. Harrait 
was captured by the Median and bcythian amu^ 
in 610, but the final decision was delayed until 
605, when Nocho the Egyptian w’as completely 
defeated at Carchemish hy the Babylonian forces 
under the crown’prince Nebuchadrezzar, who had 
at this time virtually succeeded his father. By 
this battle the last Babylonian empire, as short¬ 
lived as brilliant, was securely founded, and 
Nabopolaasar lived just long enough to sec his 
work completed. 

Among all kings of the ancient east his auccessor, 
Nebuchadrezzar, bears the most famous name, anil 
his achievements were equal to his fame, though 
mucJi that is related about him must be regarded 
as legendary ; it now seems evident, for example, 
that the strange stories in the Book of Daniel, so 
far as they are hLstoricol at all, have more to do 
with a later king than with Nebuchadrezzar liim- 
self. But among all the greatness of his reign at 
home and abroad that which most dazzleil his age 
was the splendour to which he restored the cities 
of his kingdom. Babylon became one of the 
wonders of the world, with its miles of gigaiitic 
walla, its brazen gates, its temple and tower of 
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Bel, and its “ hanging gardens.” Even the pitiful 
ruins which have been upturned by the modem 
cxcavator^s spade show how completely the old 
city w'as swept away or boned to make space for 
the new magnificeuce, of which a few imposing 
structures and a few fragments of their decoration 
remain to witness to the present day. But not 
only in the capital welb Nebuchadrezzar a mighty 
builder. Nearly all the ancient cities of his land 
owed the repair of their temples to Ins lavish piety 
or ostentation, so that a traveller passing over the 
ruined mounds of cities stiE unidentified in the 
desert of Iraq and picking up fragments of brick 
with stamped inscriptions will most often read 
upon tivem the name of Nebuchadrezzar. 

In this widespread activity of building Ur was 
not neglected, and a fair amount of evidence for 
what Nebuchadrezzar did there has been obtained 
by excavation, though very little of his actual 
work remains. This is true even of the most 
imposing task which he completed, the rebuilding 
of the great double wall which surrounded the 
w'hole sacred area and divided the “ city of the 
gods” from the profane quarters of the town. 
This wall enclosed a roughly rectangular (emcnas, 
though its correeponding sides were of unequal 
length, the mean dimenaioua being 300 X 220 
metres. It was built of unbaked brick through¬ 
out, except for the gate-posts, and therefore 
appears nowhere above the modem surface of the 
ground, for such walla, massive as they must have 
been when newly erected, were entirely at the 
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mercy of the weather, a ad became dismtegrated 
in a very short time. The total thickness of this 
wall at Ur was no leas tlian 111 nietares, but the 
construction was hollow, the width being made up 
by inner and outer walla encloaing intra-mural 
chambers, which accounted for nearly a half of t e 
total width. The faces of the wall, both ioade 
and outside, were relieved by a series of shallow 
buttresses at regular intervals and by doubly 
sunk grooves, both on the buttresses and on the 
spaces between them, a multiplication of vertical 
lines which must have given a very lofty 
ance to the whole work. Access to this sacred 
area was obtained by gates, of which there were 
at least six, though not all were made at the 
same time, and all had often been repaired. The 
one that probably owed most to NehucUadreaa^ 
was that nearest to the north corner of the 
enclosure. It lay in a deep recess of the wall, and 
its entrance stood almost exactly opposite to the 
gate leading into the great courtyard of Kurigaheu, 
which extended right back to the ziggurrat. 
seems evident that this entrance was devised by 
Kebuchadiezzar as part of a great transformation 
which he imposed upon the ancient temples in the 
sacred area. Enough remains to show that ho 
repaved the courtyard at a higher level t an 
Eurigalxu and Adad-apal-iddinam, and thorc-wi 
abolished the division between the courtyard and 
the ziggurrat. A great paved e,xx>anse now ran 
up to the foot of the stairways ascendii^ the 
tower, and in the northern angle of the stairwaya 
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a new sanctuary of the Moon-god was built, of 
which hardly anything now rcmainfl. Thus 
whole northern end of the eneloaurc was turned 
into ft single temple on the plan customary at that 
period, the sanctuary facing out upon an extensive 
court, in the far comer of which was a well; this 
also was sunk by Nebuchadrezzar, perhaps for 

the first time, . 

An equally drastic alteration was made m t)ie 
plan of the only other building which this l^g 
seems to have taken in hand. The ancient 
temple called E-nun-makh, continually restored 
by kings in ages widely separated, but always 
hitherto upon the same plan, was completely 
altered by Nebuchadre^xar. Only the old 
sanctuary was kept in its primitive form, but 
the ranges of long narrow rooms which had up 
till then surrounded it on three sides were aU 
filled in and an open courtyard laid out with bnek 
paving over them, thus producing a sm^aller 
r^lica of the shrm© nnder the zigg^at, with the 
whole of the great court in front of it. These two 
exampleB seem to prove that Nebuchadrez^ 
consciously introduced certain changes m the 
ritual of the Moon-god’s worship, tending to ^ye 
it a more pubUe character j the whole city might 
now stand and see performed before its eyes 
ceremonies which had once been jealoi^y ludden 
amid a maze of dark passages. It m strongly 
reminiscent of the action which is ascribed to him 
in the Book of Daniel, when he “ made ^ image 
of gold and “ set it up in the plam of Dura. 
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ronunanding all “ people, nations, and languagea, 
that at what time ye hear the sound of the comet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltory, dulcimeT, and all 
kinds of musick, ye fall down and worship the 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath 
set up.” What motive he had for making this 
change cannot at present be discerned, but it 
probably had in it something both of religion and 
politics. That age was, in fact, one of powerful 
stirrings which profoundly affected even the 
iiabylonian beliefs, though consolidated by so 
many centuries, indeed millennia, of uninterrupted 
sway. The reactions of rival doctrines become 
still clearer in the time of Nabonidus, a decade 
later, both because that prince is more com* 
mnnicative in hia inscriptions concerning hts 
religious arrangements, and because there are 
more outside sources contributing to the history 
of his reign. 

The few years which intervened between the 
death of Nebuchadrezzar and the accession of 
Nabonidus were troubled by instability of the 
rulers. Awel-Marduk (called Evil-Mcrodach in 
the Old Testament), a degenerate son of the great 
Nebuchadrezzar, disappeared after a very short 
and inglorious reign. He was succeeded by 
Neriglisaar who, though seemingly an energette 
mler, died after only three years, leaving a young 
son, Labashi-Marduk, who mountesd the throne 
only to be at once deposed as having no lawful 
claim to succession. The situation at that time 
caused much anxiety, for the Medes had taken 
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advantage of NebucliadrcMar’s death to establifih 
their power in Syria, and Babylon st-cMDdin great 
fear of their further deaigoB, The danger waa 
obvioiifily increafled by lack of a stror^ govern¬ 
ment at home, yet it was now difficult to find a 
legitiinato candidate for the kingahip whom all 
parties could accept* Finally, the choice feU upon 
Nahonidus, destined thus to be the last native 
king of Babylon- AH that ie certain about bis 
origin is that he was not by birth a Babylonian 
at all,^ for a parent of his* father or mother, 
served throughout a long life as priest of the Moon* 
god in the northern Syrian city of Harran, which, 
as a seat of this gi>d*s worship, ranked second only 
to Ur itself; it has often been observed, even 
if only a coincidence, that the steiy of Abrahatn^a 
wanderings takes him in one stage from the 
southern dwelling of the Moon-god (Ur) to the 
northern (Hairan)* Nabonidus was presumably 
a child in Harran when that city waa garrisoned 
by the fugitive Asayrian remnant from Nineveh, 
and when, in 610, it fell before the Scythians and 
Babylonians, the boy was among the captives who 
were taken away to Babylon- It is a reasonable 
conclusion that his mother went with him and that, 
being of noble family, she was assigned to the 
harim of the conqueror Nabopolassar, or more 
probably of Ms son Nebuchadrezzar. Some such 
connexion with the ruling house must have existed, 
or he would certainly not have been called to tho 
tlirone with the assent, if not the enthusiasm, of 
all the citizens- 
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Xabonidus was distinguiahed above his prede¬ 
cessors by religious zeab wliich ied liim into certain 
unpopular excesses, but at least proved very 
advantageous to tli© old cult-centres of his 
kingdom. Although his particular care was 
lavished upon Harran, yet the capital together 
with Ur, Erech, Laraa, isippar, and other pl^es 
enjoyed his lavish patronage. His msedptiona 
have much to say about the pious works whicli be 
undertook "with as much scrupulosity as bounty on 
behalf of the great gods, nor is there wanting the 
unntistakabte touch of zealotry in his criticisms 
of the neglect', the superficiahty, or the mistakes 
of his predecessors. Priding himself upon restoring 
the old buildings exactly in their former places, 
“ not a finger’s breadth beyond or behind ” the 
ancient foundation, he must have viewed Xebu- 
ebadrezzar’s work at Ur with much disapproval, 
for he built again E-nun-makh, which can hardly 
have needed it after Nebuchadrezzar’s recent 
labours, and he also built on and around the 
ziggurrat, where also he may well have modified 
some of the earlier king’s drastic rearrangements. 
Of what he did at E-nun-makh no trace remains 
but scattered bricks inscribed with his name, for 
the whole temple was once again cleared and laid 
out afresh a few years later. 

He has, however, left an account of his work 
upon the ziggurrat, and some of it, indeed, 
remains there still to show the actual extent of 
his repairs. The account is inscribed upon a 
number of small cylinders (pi, 32) which were 
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first found by ilr. Tuylor in 1854 wben nuLking 
his pioneer explorations of TeU al'Miitiayyar, and 
it is of interest to recall that it was these cylinders 
which, when read by Sir Henry Hawlinson, first 
revealed that here was bnned that famous Ur of 
the Chaldees,” the very site of which had been lost 
to the knowledge of man for more than two 
thousand years. The king relates that he found 
an inBcription of the ancient kings Ur'Nammu and 
Shulgi, which set forth that the zigguirat had been 
begun by tlie one and finished by the other. 
When theziggurrat was explored in 1D23—24 a deep 
hole was found at the cast comer of the second 
stage, where Nabonidus’ workmen had searched for 
the old foundation deposit, and doubtless obtained 
the tablet to which he refers. No mention is 
made of Sin-balatsu-iqbi, whose bricks prove that 
he also repaired the tower, but evidently his work 
was unimportant and Nabonidus either did not 
notice it or would not condescend to speak of it. 
From the existing remains it is obvious that he 
found the whole superstructure and the approaches 
in a ruinous condition, for the three upper stages 
were completely rebuilt, and fresh steps and 
para|K 3 ts fitted to the magnificent triple stairway, 
partly with bricks that had been made and 
stamped for use in E-nun-makh. What kind of 
building had stood at the top before his time it is 
impossible to say, but innumerable fragments of 
the material show that Nabonidus crowned the 
tower w’itli a small chajiel built of rich blue- 
enamelled bricks. Since the very foundations 
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have disappeared there b no guide to the plan of 
this, but it must have been quite small, for the 
third stage, on which it stood, provided only a 
narrow site, Nebuchadrezzar, referring to another 
place, expressly says that he built the top of the 
ziggurrat in blue bricks, and there is a phrase in 
the prologue to Hammurabi's code of laws which 
may indicate a like practice fifteen centuries 
before; from Nabonidua' topmost building at 
Ur there have survived himdrods of fragments of 
these baked bricks, some stamped with his name, 
covered with a thick and lustrous enamel of dark- 
blue colour. 

Little is known about the function of the 
ziggurrats in Babylonian religion, but the sEirLne 
at the top must have been that which Herodotus 
saw more than a hundred years later on the 
tower of Babylon, which contained, he says, 
nothing but a great and fair-strewn bed, with a 
golden table beside it. The Chaldaean priests 
told this mquiaitive Greek (who thought they were 
romancing) that the occupant of this chamber 
was one of the native women chosen by the god, 
who came himself and passed his nights there. 
Yet they told him nothing but the truth, at least 
as they conceived it; what they did not add, 
however, was the rank of the “ native woman " 
thus favoured by the god's choice. Perhaps this 
was because at Babylon the priestesses were of no 
specially dignified position, but at Ur there was a 
very ancient tradition which required, at least 
from kings of marked piety, that the high priestess 
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of the MooQ-god should bo no other tliari the Idiig’a 
daughter herself ; perhaps, iudeed, this dedication 
waa expected from every ruler* Them is now 
proof that the great Sargon of Agade had installed 
his daughter in this office, with the name or title of 
Eidieduanna, and the same was done by Kudur^ 
Mabug, for it is recorded that a tablet bearing his 
daughter’s name, as high'priestess, was found by 
Nabonidus himself in clearing the ^und for 
another of his undertakings. Upon a clay 
cylinder “ found at Ur he caused to be inscribed 
a detailed relation of his own proceedings in this 
matter. \Vhen Nannar,” it begins, “ desired a 
priestess, the son of the prince revealed his sign 
to the peoples, the god of the bright rising made 
clear his true decision. ... In the month of Elul, 
the thirteenth day, the month of the work of the 
goddesses, the ‘fruit-god’ £».e. the moon] grew 
dark and entered on his eclipse. * Sin desires a 
priestess ’—such was his portent and his decision." 
Moved by this ominous sign the king used divina¬ 
tion to ascertain clearly the Mooii-god’s will. He 
slaughtered a sheep before the oracle-gods Shauiash 
and Adad, and the disposition of the entrails 
signified their “ true assent,” that is, they con¬ 
firmed the correctness of his inference that the 
eclipse of the moon betokened the god’s desire of 
a priestess. New inquiries, again by consultation 
of the entrails, sought who should be appointed:— 
1 asked concerning the daughters of my family, 
they answered ' no.’ I asked a third time con¬ 
cerning ray own daughter, they answered me with a 
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faToorable omen.” Nabonldas thereupon dedi¬ 
cated hia daughter straightway as priestess of the 
Moon-god, changing her name to Sel-shalti- 
Konnar, and she it was, no doubt, wiio hence¬ 
forth occupied on nights of solemnity tho blue 
chapel at the top of the zigguirat. 

Her father, having appointed a priestess, now 
had to provide her lodging, and for this purpose 
be was obliged to repair the ancient budding 
colled. E-gipar, in which the priestesses of old 
had dwelt. This place has been found, sadly 
ruined, by the excavators, but its material re¬ 
mains and the description which Nabonidus 
himself has left of it illustrate each other vividly. 
Tlie site is a rectatigle, about one hundred yards 
long and half as wide, the northern end of 
which incorporates the gate-sanctuary of Dub-lol- 
makb. In front of this a wide courtyard extends, 
adjoined on the other side by four blocks of 
chambers, which are evidently living apartments, 
and, as usual, there is a well, originally with a well- 
house, in a comer of the court. The gate-sanctuary 
was only repaired; its plan and main structure 
continued to be very much as Eurigalzu, many 
centuries before, had left them. Connecting this 
building with the wall of E-nun-makh there had 
been a line of rooms, now almost denuded away, 
which were the “ lying place of the old priegtcaaaa ” 
mentioned in the inscription. After designating 
his daughter for the priesthood and changing her 
name Nabonidus set bimself to find out the correct 
ritual for her consecration. He says that, wlieti 
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the appfiinted time came lor Mm to open the gates 
(of Dnb-Ial-roakh ?) “I looked and saw the old 
memorial inscription of NebnchadrezzaT, son of 
Enurta-aadm-ahum, [i.c. Nebuchadrezzar I] * a 
former king, who drew the figure of a priestess 
whereon were a snake, her symbols of office, her 

dress, and her-(?) ” Various other antiquitios 

were found by the king’s workmen in clearing the 
site, and religiously preserved by him in bis new 
building—the old tablets, originals and copies, 
1 brought out, a water-wheel (?) like the old one 
1 made.” The latter reference Is doubtless to the 
weQ in the comer of the courtyard, but the modem 
explorers have found most interesting specimens 
of the old tablets which Nabonidus coEected 
with such evident pleasure. It appears, in fact, 
that he set up a kind of museum in a small room 
hard by the sanctuary, for there still remained 
buried in its ruins a stone inscription of Shulgi, a 
clay cone of Kudur-Mabug, a few ancient tablets, 
a massive granite mace-head,^ Kassite boundary- 
stone," and finally the copy from the ancient brick 
of Bur-Sin made so proudly (but so incorrectly t) 
by the scribe Nabu-ahum-iddina.'f The clearance 
being done, and all the incidental finds collected 
and admired by tlie antiquarian king, he built 
anew the lodging of the priestess; how Jong she 
occupied it is unknown, but it is not likely that 
her authority lasted longer than her father’s reign. 

* Soe AbavD,'p. 203^ Ng tmes af any work of K{?bu£ihadnezz«i-1 
liaji been found ut Ur. 

f Hoe above^ 224. 
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In Q.'dditton to the ■works already described^ 
Nabonidus opened a wide gate in the wall of the 
sacred area directly under the south-west side of 
the liggurrat, where a canal ran otose tinder tJie 
wall outside, and thus gave direct access to gods 
and men coming in by boat. The doors of this 
entrance turned upon sfconea " which the king 
inscribed with a summary of his beneficent works 
to the city, and just within it was lately found the 
ancient headless statue of Entemena* almost 
certainly headless already when it was found in 
some ruin by Ifabonidus’ workmen, and set up 
anew for the wonder of the “ modems,*’ exactly 
as it was found again but a fewyeara ago, and, after 
a long voyage oversea, now reata in Baghdad. Tlie 
lart care of Nabonidua was to reconstitute the 
priratly offices of the Moon-god, and to assure their 
maintenance. This he did by assigning to the 
god s service regular offerings of every kind (out 
of which it was cuatomary for the priests to draw 
their own sustenance), and by directing that no 
services should be required, nor imposts exacted 
from them, an immunity which was theirs by 
ancient right, but which had fallen into disuse or 
perhaps had been violated. 

With this the work of E^abonidua at Ur was 
^mpleted. He had done more for the official 
bsffidinga and institutions, that is, the temple and 
priesthood, of the city than any king since Kuri- 
gaJ^ eight hundred yearn before. Whether he 
red any real life to the senile body m much 
• S» above, f>L 7Bfi. 
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more doubtful; there is m fur (most ominous of 
symptoms) a. complete luck of business records 
belonging to his reign. This indeed may be an 
accident, for it is to be remembered that excavation 
iias scarcely touched as yet the private quarters of 
the town, from which commercial documents may 
still ho recovered to illuminate various ages at 
p^ent mireprcsented. But their absence must, 
witli this r^ervation, bo considered a sign that 
there was little prosperity to support the rather 
ambitious organism which the royal piety had 
reviv^ Enough is known of Nabonidua to 
explain Jiis assiduity in restoring the cult of the 
Moon-god, even if the city had fallen somewhat 
below the splondoiu- appropriate to its ages-old 
prestige, 

Ur was not, indeed, alone in the favours it 
enjoyed at this king’s hand, for Iiis beneficent 
vigour was displayed in several more of the old 
cities, tiot to mention Babylon, his capital, but 
there is only one other temple to which he dis¬ 
played equal devotion, and to the restoration of 
which he devoted nearly ns much space in hia 
inscriptions. That was the Moon-tempJe of 
Harran, the north-Syiian city far outside the 
boundaries of Sumer and Akkad, and therein lies 
the motive for his particular attention to Ur, It 
has been mentioned above that Nabonidus was a 
native of Harran, and that his parents stood high 
in the priesthood of the Moon-god there. To this 
god, therefore, he was particularly attached, and 
hence came his special aeal to re-establish both the 
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principal seats of his worship. There was certainly 
a deep tinge of fanaricistn in the king’s devotLon 
to the god in whose service his boyhood and yonth 
had been spent, but it was his peculiar misfortune 
that half, at least, of his enthusiasm should have 
been centred upon what the Babylonians con¬ 
sidered a “ foreign ” city, especially as his exalta¬ 
tion of the Moon-god seemed to detract from, the 
traditional pre<«mmence of Bel-Marduk, the ruler 
of the pantheon according to the ideas of the 
capital. Moreover, for political reasons which are 
still anything but clear, Nabonidus spent actually 
the greater part of his reign absent not only from 
Babylon but from hia kingdom^ in a ^tant 
province at the desert town of Tema in northem 
Arabia. He had led an expedition against this 
remote place in hia third year, when the restoration 
of Harrau w'as completed; he slew the local chief 
and built himself a palace there in the Babylonian 
style. But instead of returning to Babylon he 
remained in this outpost until his eleventh year, 
or perhaps longer. One apparently minor, but 
important, result of this was that the great New 
Year festival in the capital could not be held 
during all this time because the king’s presence 
was indispensable for the performance of the 
central acts of the ritual. This alight to Marduk, 
whether enforced or intentional, was most bitterly 
resented by the priests, who affected to believe 
that the king was possessed by devils, and easily 
imparted their feelings to the vulgar. Party 
spirit, as usual, turned readily into treason, 
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favoured by the great change which had suddenly 
come over the mihtary situation of western Asia. 
When Nabonidus came to the throne he could 
count himself second only, if not equal, in power to 
the king of the Medes, who had held sway over the 
northern provinces of the old AssjTian empire ever 
since their conquest of Nineveh in 612 and of 
Harran in 61D. Nabonidus' longing to rebuild 
Hamm at the outset of his reign seemed to be 
frustrated by the presence of the Medea there; he 
had resigned himself to this when a new factor 
suddenly altered the whole position, 

Cyrus, king of Persia, was one of those magnetic 
figures winch drew to themselves a host of oriental 
legends even before tJieir death, and grew ever 
greater in perspective as their lives receded into 
the past. Such were Gitgamesb, Sargon of Akkad, 
“ Semiramis," and Nebuchadrezaar before him, 
and such was Alexander after him, A most 
circumstantial account of his early days has come 
down to us in the early pages of Herodotus, and a 
more consciously artificial biography was com¬ 
piled by Xenophon with the aim of inspiring youth 
by on heroic example. In these histories much 
must be set dowu to legend, especially the almost 
unique touch of romanticism which delighted to 
raise the mightiest kings from servile obscurity. 
As Sargon was related to have been exposed to 
the river by a mother too poor to nourish him, and 
rescued only by a humble gardener, so Cyrus, 
though indeed of noblest birth, grew up as the 
child of a herdsman. The certam facta known 
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about his origin are few, but he was in any case 
heredltaiy king of the land called from very 
ancient days Anahan, that is a district in southern 
Klam, not far from the city of Susa, and the 
descendant of a line which traced Its ancestiy back 
to Achaemenes, four generations removed from 
Cyrus. In succession to his father Oambyscs (the 
first of that name) he held bis principality as a 
vassal to Astyages, the reigning king of Media, 
who divided with the Babylonian king those 
domains which had been wrested from the extinct 
power of Assyria. This subjeorion, which had 
seemed tolerable enough to bis fatiier, a man ” of a 
good house, and of nature remisse and quiet,” was 
little to the taste of the young Cyrus, who at once 
began to conspire against the Median lordship. 

He found an ally ready at hand m Nabomdus, 
himself also new to the throne, and doubly incensed 
both by tlio Jledian rape of Syria from Babylonian 
possession, and by the vexation that this hod t-aken 
his beloved Harran out of his reach. Nabonidus 
describes a dream which he gave out as having 
visited him at his accession. The great god 
Marduk appeared, commanding him to take up 
bricks with his horses and chariots, and to restore 
therewith the Moon-temple at Harran. “ Fear^ 
fully I spoke to the lord of the gods, saying, * 0 
Marduk, that temple which thou dost command 
me to rebuild, the Medc surrounds it and he is 
exceeding strong.’ ” In reply the god announced 
that the obstacle should soon be removed—what 
time the third year comes round, the gods will 
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Luse Cyrus to advance against him, Cyrus king 
f Anslian, his little slave, witli his little army.” 
pd so indeed it happened, for in 550 Cyrus 
round up a aeriea of attacks against his former 
prd by a decisive battle in which the troops of ® 
Utyages deserted and the king himself fell into 
he hands of his " little slave.” The object of the 
llies being thns achieved, an estrangement 
Etween them was not long in arising. After 
frrying out his cherished scheme of rebuilding 
tarran Nabonidus departed to his long retirement 
p Tema, leaving the management of affairs at 
lome to his son Belshazzar, 

Meanwhile Cyrus was eictending Ms conquests 
ir and wide, and carrying his arms into Asia 
linor, where in 647 Croesus and his Lydian 
ingdom at last fell before him. With so much 
icomplished he was ready now to play for the 
igheat prize of all, the wealth of Babylonia 
nd ultimately of Egypt. To this end he was 
elped by the disaffection of Gobiyas, a powerful 
labylonlan governor who controlled an exten- 
|ve district east of the Tigris; this man had, 
hen the quarrel arose between the former allies, 
brown in his lot with Cyrus in defiance of his 
Lwful sovereign. Subsequently, an influential 
art of the actual citizens of Babylon bad been 
ienated by the proceedings of Naboaidus; they 
isunderetood his ab^^ce from the capital, they 
ssented the discontinuance of the New Year 
stival, and they insulted the absorption of the 
ing in outlandish forms of worship. Propaganda,. 
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no doubt inspired by Persian agents, was active 
against him, and there has survived till to-day part 
of an unscrupulous tract ** which the populace 
was taught to recite in doggerel verse and with 
seditious clamour, denouncing his alleged un- 
lighteotis acts. He is charged with oppression of 
his subjects, with countenancing the private 
illegalities of court sycophants, with blasphcmv 
against the state religion inspired by hellish 
influences, and, above all, with instituting a new 
and travestied form of Moon-worabip. 

The last accusation, though doubtless as per¬ 
fidious as the rest, is of special mterest in view 
of the king’s deep concern with the restoration 
of the Moon-god’s service at Ur, Nothing is 
known, indeed, of the ritual arrangements which 
Nabonidus ordered there, but alt that can be 
gathered from his own inscriptions, such as the 
dedicating of his daughter as high-priestess, 
seems to bo unimpeachably orthodoic. The 
hostile pamphlet describes the form and attribute 
given by him to a new statue of the Moon-god 
which ha made for his new temple at Harran. 
This statue was for some reason very shocking 
to the priests of the capital who refused to 
admit that it represented the god at all. Never¬ 
theless this view was purely Babylonian; it may 
well be that Nabonidus made his god in the image 
which was famihar to the Harranians, but political 
rancour suggested to his opponents that they 
should Use the description of this unfamiliar image 
to inflame the ignorant passions of the commons. 
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There is, unfortunately, no reference in this libel 
to the cult at Ur, but from another source it is 
evident that the professedly conservative and 
pro-Peroian faction was equally scandalized by the 
lung's proceedings there. In tbo broken lines 
which introduce a long inacription of Cyms, fonnd 
at Babylon upon a clay cylinder, a series of 
reproaches is cast against the deposed Nabonidus, 
in terms not dissimilar to those of the pamphlet. 
Among these an imperfect line reads . at Ur 
and the rest of the cities a ritual that did not befit 
them [he instituted].” It would be of the utmost 
interest to know whether he did, in fact, wliat he 
himself claimed, and restored the ancient rites, 
or whether he sought to impose Harranian ideas 
upon the southern city of the Moon. The question 
cannot bo answered, but it is quite possible that, 
in reinstating the ancient ritual, he passed for an 
innovator, the people having forgotten it. The 
remains certainly suggest, as noticed above, that 
Nebuchadrezzar in his time had actually made 
revolutionary changes—the laity had forgotten 
the former rites, or the priests found the new 
more to their advantage, there would be reason 
enough for the outburst of indignation at 
Nabonidus’ pious efforts. 

It is not to the purpose here to relate the story 
of the downfall of Babylon, tbo end of the last 
native dynasty, and the accession of the Persian 
line of kings, destined to remain in power until the 
coming of Alexander. At lost, warned by danger 
at home, which his son Bebhazzar could no longer 
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witlifltand, the king letumed from distant Tema, 
and once more the Wew Year feast was oelebratod* 
It must be some such occasion as this wiiaeh 
supplied the original to the dramatic story of 
Belshazzar’s feast, in the Book of Daniel, when, 
in the midst of wine and sacrilege^ “in the same 
hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the 
plaLster of the wall of the king’s palace,” and the 
interpretation of the last word written was, “ thy 
kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians. Harassed by the gathering danger 
Nabonidua now sent to gather into Babylon the 
gods of ail the cities in tiis land, if perchance they 
might avail him, or perhaps with the view of 
protecting them at least witliiii his impregnable 
walla. Among these the Moon-god doubtless 
came up from Hr, for only three cities, Sippar, 
Borsippa, and Cuthah, refused to part witli tlieir 
gods. Whatever his motive, the king’s action was 
most bitterly resented by prieato and local patriots, 
and the first, most popular, act of Cyrus was to 
send back the gods to their several homes. But 
nothing could now save Habonidus from a 
triumphant enemy witliout and a dkafiected 
element witliin i hla son Belshazzar perished in 
battle at Opis, seeking to hinder the Pewian from 
crossing the river; Gobryas and his army marched 
upon the capital which was betrayed to him with¬ 
out a blow struck, and Nabonidus taken prisoner 
—the elaborate stoiy of a siege and the diversion 
of the river, which Herodotus heard and has 
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rocountied, fiprings from the truitors themBelTes, 
iind was concocted to veU their own baseness. 

With the victory of Cynia Babylonia became 
what it had never b^n before in its age^^ld history, 
the province of a foreign despot. Ckinquerora 
from abroad had, indeed, subdued it in the past, 
but, when they came on more than a mere 
plundenDg raid, they had settled in the land and 
hecome recognized as the holder for the time of 
that ** royalty ” which in theory had come down 
again from heaven after the Flood and never 
disappeared, wheresoever it might chance at the 
moment to abide. But the Acbaemenid kings 
never oven affected to be other than foreigners; 
when not at war they dwelt mainly at one of their 
Persian palaces, and even their visits to Babylon 
were probably few, although, as Herodotus informs 
us, it was by far the richest and most productive 
in tribute of their satrapies. Moreover, they were 
further estranged from their Babylonian subjecta 
by a difference in religion, being, at least from the 
time of Darius, strict adherents of the Zoroastrian 
faith, which they do not appear to have relaxed in 
favour of the Babylonian pantheon even so much 
as they deemed it politic to do in Egypt, where the 
frantic Cambyses himself, in spite of hb tyrannous 
sacrileges, atoned for tlicm by various acts of 
piety. Thb intolerance, however, was not dis¬ 
played by Cyrus himself. After lua victory, 
gained as much by the efforts of his Bupporteis in 
Babylon as by Ills own miiitary conduct, it was at 
least wise, if not indbpensable, to maintain the 
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character o( champion of the true worship against 
the alleged heresies of NaboniduSt particularly as 
the strength of his faction was undoubtedly the 
malcontent priesthood. This gesture was, perhaps, 
the easier to make since it is not certain that Cyrus 
himself was ever a SSoroastriaih However that 
may be, his first action was to undo all the work of 
Nabonidus. The gods which hod been collected 
in Babylon were sent back to their own cities, and 
the new reformer complacently records the grati- 
tnde which rewarded hia zeal. Even to distant 
Jerusalem the king signified his pleasure that the 
captive servants of Jehovah should return with 
Sheshbazzar and Zembbabel, taking *‘the vessels 
of the house of the Lord wlilch Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought fortli,*' and rebuild the destroyed 
temple. 

There can be little doubt that the Aloon>god 
of Ur now returned with pomp to hia city, for 
on a broken cylinder found there, Qjtus eaj's: 
“ Sin, the iilurainator (?) of heaven and earth with 
his favourable sign delivered into my bauds the 
four quarters of the world (and) I returned the 
gods to their shrines.” But there is even more 
material evidence than this, for under Cyrus, and 
doubtl^ in his first year, as proparation for tlio 
god’s return, the last building operations of which 
any trace remains were undertaken at Ur. The 
southernmost of the gates in the north-east side 
of the wall round the sacred enclosure was reno¬ 
vated, and fitted with new doors, by (Tyms, who 
stamped his inscription upon the bricks** with 
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wJuch the liiiige-^toues were smroiuided. Almost 
in the words of the “ proclamation ” which he 
made in favour of the Jews,* he declares ‘*the 
great gods have delivered all the lands into my 
handf the land I have caused to dwell in a peaceful 
liabitation.” Such an inscription, couched in 
general terms, would be equally suitable for every 
god end city, so that it is conceivable that similar 
bricks were used for a like purpose in every place 
vrhich received back its god. The words of the 
“ proclamation *’ and of this brick-inscription may, 
in fact, be abbreviated and modified versions of a 
general edict from the chancellery of Cyrus. 

Inside the sacred area a place was prepared for 
the god's reception ; this was the oft-repaired 
T?-niin-nfiakh, not far from the restored gate. 
This temple was now brought back into use very 
much as Nebuchadrezzar had made converting 
the old maze of rooms into a central sanctuary 
fronting upon a courtyard. Tins sanctuary was 
repaved with unstamped bricks, and the old altars 
and screens replaced. Outside it the court 3 rard 
was also repaved and a new altar set b^ore tbo 
aanctuaty upon the site of the old. In front of this 
altar a brickwork drain ran from west to east and 
then took a turn to descend to a lower level. The 
drain seems to have begun beneath a larger altar, 
now disappeared, which stood at the left of the 
smaller one in front of the sanctuary, and since 
there could hardly be any reason to begin a drain 
for rain-water or sewage at such a place, it may be 
* Ecra L ± 
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pre^med that the blood of aaonfice waa meant 
to flow along this channel. Thus an observer 
approaching the temple as it was restored by Cyrus 
Wo d have seen the statue of the god standing in 
the recess of hia sanctuary with an altar before 
Jmn, and outside the sanctuary, in the courtyard, 
another small altar directly in front of the entrance, 
and a third altar somewhat to the left of it, with a 
ai at the head of a drain running across in front 
o t le sanctuary. Rather less than a century after 
this the Greek traveller Herodotus visited and 
ascribed Babylon as it was under the Persian 
krogs. He speaks of the chapel at the top of the 
^ggurrat containing the sumptuous bed and golden 
table, but no image. After some further remarks 
upon tins, be continues, “ there is another temple 
somewhat lower, wherein is kept the famous 
monument of the god Jupiter [he means Bel] 

unto the which lidjoyneth 
a table which, together with the frame and settle 
tbereto telonging, is also of meere and solide gold, 
of the Chaldaean priests at the sumnie 
^ talents. At the coinming out 

o ® appell there is also to be scene an aultar 
of cleanegold : not farre from the which standeth 
another of strange and wonderfull bignes, whereon 
are offered all such beastes as are of perfect ago 
growth : contraiywise on the aultar of 
rr ** lawfull to sacfiflce any but sucklings, 
fn* groater of the two auJtars, the Chaldaean 
n intonso to the god, with expence 

ol a C.M. talents of frankincense.” We should 
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give much to know what Ur might have looked 
like ha'd Herodotus passed that way about 450— 
it was almost exactly the date at which it is finally 
lost to our view—^but such, at least, was Babylon 
then, and such, as the remains prove, had Ur also 
been when C 3 Tua re-established its worabtp iot 
what w'as to he the last time. 

Here, then, about the year 535, the history of 
Ur virtually ends, for nothing more of a public 
character is known about it ^terwards. Its life 
certainly did not end here, for there are fairly 
considerable traces of habitation, buUdtngs and 
burials, during the Persian rule over the land. 
Yet the burials are mostly of a modest Mnd, and 
there seem to be remains of private or merely 
utilitarian structures just under the zlggurtat, as 
though the sanctity of the place was forgotten or 
disregarded. The directest evidence of this sur¬ 
vival of some population is found in a few com- 
merdal tablets of the type usual at that period ; 
there was manifestly still a little business afoot, 
tipecimons of these attest transactions in the reigns 
of Cambyses, Darius, and Artaxerxes ; the latest 
date so far recovered is the 25th year of Artaxerxes, 
f.e. 440 B.O., but the number of these tablets 
obtained hitherto in the excavations is very small, 
and will doubtless be increased, so that it is too 
early to call 440 the last attested year in the life of 
Ur. None the less it is very unlikely that any¬ 
thing much later will appear, for the Persian “ con¬ 
tracts ” everywhere become rare after this reign. 

It were idle to speculate w'bat happened at the 
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old city in this its fmal descent to the desert grave. 
It is known that Darius razed the w'aUs of Babylon 
after an abortive revolt, and that Xerxes com¬ 
mitted acts of sacrilege and plunder there, but was 
there then at Ur anything to tempt the higotry of 
a Zoroastriau or the cupidity of a despot ? Moro 
likely death was gradual and lingering, the cult 
ceased for lack of official approval, the population 
and the canals which nourished it declined together 
until the crumbling tower became first a centre 
and then a mere la n dmark for a half-nomad 
population. This is implied in a curious notice 
which has been preserved from a late Greek writer, 
wliich notice is itself the very last aUusioa to Ur 
as a place still existent, if indeed so much may be 
gathered from the expre^ions used. There has 
come down to us (at third hand) a fragment pur¬ 
porting to be quoted from the historian Eupo- 
lemufi,®* an Alexandrian Jew who wrote several 
works on Jewish history which have not survivecL 
It may bo, however, that the fragment in question 
was actually written by an imitator of Eupolcmus, 
in the second century. In any case fua words are 
as follows: in the tenth generation [after the 
Flood], in the city Kamarina of Babylonia, which 
some call the city Drie (that is, being interpreted, 
city of the (.'haldaeans), there w*aa bom in the 
thirteenth generation Abraham, who surpassed 
all in (nobility of) birth and wisdom. He also it 
was who invented astrology and the Chaldaean 
art [of magic], and by reason of his eminent piety 
Tvas well-pleasing to God.” There arc several 
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lAquiries to which this 'pass&ge might give occa^on, 
for instance, how it was that the Jews, 
takang this information as they certainly did 
from Berossus, were able to apply it to Abraham 
who would naturally bo unknown to the Chaldaean 
priest; also, what ancient Babylonian sage was it 
whom Abraham has thus di^laced ? Further, 
what is the meaning of the observation that XJrie 
(i.e, Ur) is by interpretation “ a city of the 
Chaldaeans ” ? Ur was indeed a city of the 
Chaldaeans in its later ages, but it was not so by 
interpretation. It might be sarniised that the 
Jewish author understood the name Ur as being 
equivalent to his Hebrew word ‘tr “ city,’* 
although where the name of Dr occurs in the Old 
Testament it is otherwise spelt; yet it is true 
also that in Sumerian the word uru signified 
*‘cit.y,” However this may be, the historical 
interest of the notice is that this writer of the 
second century B.C. definitely implies that the city 
of Dr was known to him, or at least that it was 
Imown to Berossus, his source, whose own work 
was written at the beginning of the third century, 
and that it was at that time the abode of Arabs 
who called it Kamarina, moon-city ” by a word 
peculiar to their own language. Thus 
the tradition at least of its old worship still endured, 
but of the worship and even of the city itself 
perhaps little or nothing. Under the snccesaors 
of Alexander there was fostered some little revi val 
of Babylonian culture, but it was confined to a 
very few places, and no reason exists to believe 
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that Ut had any share in it. While Eiecli, for 
csainple, waa still populoust fairly flouriahiiig, and 
supporting a famous school of astronomera^ Ur 
was already^ so we may suppose, unwatered, 
almost depopulated, and fast declining into the 
desert. When the last permanent houses dis¬ 
appeared and the temples were long since buried 
in the dust of their own ruin the solid hulk of the 
®i^urrat stiU rose up as a mark and centre for the 
encampment of nomads, who soon lost even a 
far-off remembrance of the works of the old 
inhdels, and knew their haunt only by the name of 
the bitumen which Ur-Nammu had laid between 
its bricks those thousands of years before. 
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Balodan, 315 

Balulu. long of Ur. 66, 68* 73 
Bandiir Bualure. 18 

Barbansm, of Outiazu, 08; 
Amoritfflp 121, 124, 126; 

SubaiTBeanB. 144 
Baf ralu 205 
Baup goddm. 173 

(Marduk)* god ol Babylon, 
m, 04, 110* 132. 160, 220, 
243. 244 
Bel-ihni* 227 
Bcl-ahalti^Kazmar, 238 
BoUhazw, 245, 247 t 
Botomh, % 6 176 f.. 255 

Bituioon* 133, 256 
Boata, 16, 64, 146. 340 
Boreippa, pity of. 206p 208. 
212. 214* 248 

BuU-fignMn, 55. 51, 53 f., 50 a* 
63*64 

Bmial and bynal-aufftomfl* 17* 
28 fl.* 65. 124. no, 172. 253 


Bur-SLn. fcmg of tJf* 117* 160* 
156, 224 p 230 ; mign m s 
warahip* 153 


DambyBaa I, 244; TI. 240* 
253 

Canala, 40. 64. 135, 138* 156* 
158, 162p 172. 186, 240, 254 
Cappadooia, 89 
Cairhemiflh, city of* 238 
Casting of met^A, 51* 63^ 173 
“Cayp of TreaimFH*'' 184 
dialdaoans. Chaldfios, 175 0.* 
183, 204:0,. 235, 264 L; 

prmcea* 200-218, 226 0.; 

prioBts, 236, 262* 255 
Chaf^la* in tiwipioa* 167 ; in 
priwts koims, 170* 172 
€1ifiriote*30fE* 244 
Chodorlaoiner, 164. 178 
CMna, paintad pottery from, 10 
Qiiomdim. 94. 113, 110* 158 
Cilicia, 225 

C^louEB, 54 f,p 57* 60, 62,13] 0.. 
134, 160, 200 

Cohixnnji, mosaic* 573. 50* 62 ; 
eppper-ooverfid, 68 1* * half- 
colonins, 199 

Caurbyard* tbo great, 138 f.. 
109 Hm 208. 230 f.; of 

tcmplw, 231* 238. 251 ; of 
priv^aia bouAOo* 170 f.; Iftii"- 
courts 150 l.» 2QQ 
CowB, 53, 56, 62 ft- 
Creation* legendji of, 1 ft- 
CromiA, kizig of Lydia* 245 
t^own-liuidap 169 
<Jimoilnnii writing. 2], 174 
Guthab* city of. 07* 110^ 214* 
248 

Qyaxareflp 227 

C^lindor, Reals* 41. 45, 52. 96* 
187; msoribed clay. 103 
130* 234 f., 237* 247* 250 
CVn»i* king of Poraia* 87 ; ragn 
and works of, 243-253 ; 
oylindera* 247* 250 
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Dagan, god* XH7 
DakkmyF Chalddfian (inb^k 203 
l>&iTi-gn1'nm]f goddess^ 50 
Danid, Book of* 228. 231. 
243 

Darius. 240. 2S3 f. 

Datiogt of earl^ tombs, 37 fL i 
of firat and flocond dynsfitias 
of Ur, BSff., SI Li dato- 
fonoulae, 76, 101, 

IIOL, 124 tm 140, 
153 ff., 137. 139 ff., 173 
David, 37 
DoftdSea, 164 
Dot, city oL 113* 138. 2101. 
Dilmtin. 89 ; dataa of« 201 
Disk, &2 L 
Donro, 201 

Door'Sookote. 15: inBcribod, 
ISO. 106* IBB. 207. 223. 240, 
251 

Doughty, O. M.. quoted, 5T 
Dreofust 136, 244 
Dretifim, oattln-liata from, 120. 
139 

Dress, of early Sumerians. 32 ; 
EntemeuB, TO; AMmdloiL, 
BB; Amoritaa. 144: god- 
dealt 153 

D i ih -laT- makh - See E^Iub-lal- 
mjilch . 

Dubnim, town of. 107 
Ducka. 61 

Duugi. See ShuJgL 
Di4ra* plain of, 231 
Dur-gurguni, 162 
Dur Shulgi, 107 
Dynastiee of XJt^ 15i 20 ; 

23. 37 ff,. 38. 68 ff., 74 ff,; 
Hooond, 73 74. 77, 81 B. i 

third* 47* 67* 69, lOS fiL, 
135 ff.* 160, 168, 174 


Ea fEnki). god, 3, 8, 62 L. 
im, ISO 

Eagle, Uon-haodad* 50 L* 39 
E-annD, 41 


EomLatiim, king of Lagiish. 32. 
40. 71 ff.. 74 L. 77 L. 81. 101, 
104 

E-boira* 163 L 

Eelipse of the moon. 128* 237 
E dub-kl-maldi. 150 ff., 200 L, 
223* 23S t 

E^par. See Cripar-ku. 
E>gigh-Bhir-gBli 03, 208 
Bgypt(iang). 2S, 32. 52. 65* 02, 
S4* 80, 245* 249 f Hykspa 
kings, 104; empire. 170 f.; 
allinncosi 218. 228 
Elam(it«e)* 71, ^ 89. 94 L* 104* 
llT L. 125 £L* 149,135 L, 161* 
188* 197* 203. 244 ; one of 
the four regions. 122 ; kmgs 
of Ur, 163 0-. 178 ; alUanooit 
220, 227 
EMoBar* 178 
Eliil, month of, 237 
ElnLii. Idog of Ur. 66 
Emutbal (YamutbalL land of, 
163 £L. 186 

Enannatum. of Lagosh, 76, 
78 L. SO i 400 of tkhme- 
Daga^ 151 167* 173 

En-azmi-podda, lOl f. 
ED-hedU’imna, 92 L, 237 
E-Ximtiar, city of. 91 
Enki. See 

EnLiL god* 5* 02* 78 L, 83* 91. 

106 L. It3, 126, 185 
Eoiil-bimi, king ol Iain, B7 
Bolil-nirari, of Assyria* 

197 

Eumedurunkj* 8 f, 

Enmerkaff 41 
Emncftliarmt god^ 4 
Hotezoana, Jd^ ^ Lagash^ 40 i 

v^ase of* 54 ; statua af« 78 
240 

E-Dnn-makh, 156 L, L62. 207 L. 

231*2341* 238, 251 L 
Erimrtiknadin-BhuiiLi 239 
Eiwb* city of* 3* 50, 12S, 14S. 
150, 154* 165, 168, 201, 212, 
234; first dynasty^ 25, 39, 
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41 ft* ; BHond, 74 L ; Uiird, 
76, 63 f., &0 fL V fifth, lOfi 
10^^114,122; ccEDqn5et» ofp 
71, 00 I t^iupld Btr 41, 166 ^ 
acbool of, 3S0 
Efi-Aku, ITS 

Erido, city of, 3. 7f., 10, 23, 
164, 165, 312, 214, 220; 
pfiiated pottery, IS; lig- 
fWTBt, 162 I priTBte booses, 
i70 

E-s&gila, 1 It 

Esiirbmiflnri, king of AMVriB, 
216 f. 

K-tOdfsii-iii-giLr, 166 

Eophjntea, 12, 23, 83, 86, 6B, 
116, lltff.. 1261, 143, 

146 flf., 160, 164, 203 ff. 
'Eupolamus, 177, 254 f. 

- MfiFodach- AwoU 

JC^rdok, 

Ezfikiol, 136 
Eini, Book of, 251 

Feudal eorvios, 142, 16a, 187 
Flsh-moo, 7, 9 L 
Flood, 33, 41, 146, 176, 240, 
254 ; kin^ boTora tbo Flood, 
26 j luiftoricity of, 12, 

36 f. 

Flower omainenta, 53 f, 
FoimdatioD doposits, lS7i 152, 
106 f., 173 

Four nogioos, 121 f., 148 
“ Fndt-god/' 237 

GoDdosh, king of Babylon, 193 
GBtea. 139, 222 f., 228, 238 ; of 
tomanofl, 229 f., 240, 25D f. 
Gflw, 163, 173 

Genasw, B€Mk of, 164* 176, 
178 fi, 

GeomHtry. 174 
Uilgunuib, 43^ 45, 243 
Gimil-illiibii, Idiig of Isin, 160 f. 
Ojodl-Sin, long of Ur, 112, 
133 fi. 


Gipar-ku, temple, 152, 167, 
238 L 

Glaxo, cm bricks, 131, 134^ 
235 t* ; on pottccy, 173 
Gobryos, 245, 24B 
Gmumnar, 175 

Greek, dtios, 204; eoatnot 
trith AReyriltns, 225 f. ; Oo- 
oDuntA of B&bylooiii, 1 L, 8* 
176, 243, 252 t, 254 (sAd aUo 
BerosBUA and HsrodotuA} 
Gndeik ruler of LogOi^, 60, 81, 
100* 1351., 144 f Bud 

art of* 162 fE. 

Gala, goddess* 153, 173 
Gungunum* king of Low, 
153 fi., 167* 168 
Giiraaimmu, tribo of, 21B, 220 
Gutium, 97 £L, 101, 112, 117. 
144r iS8; end of dynasty| 
104fr.p 110* lL4f.. 122 

Hahim, 170 ft* 

Hubor, nvor, 120* 127 
llair^dresamg, 33* 111, 163 
Hoik Dr. H- IL. 47, 160 
Hamaz.!, dynaoty of, 74 f. 
Hammurabi. 123, 148, 165 f«* 
172, 178 0., 162, 236; Uwa, 
140, 142* 166; ™gn, 186 ft i 
inscription at Ur, 187* 189 L 
Hanging gardens^ 229 
Hamn, son of Torah, IT6 
Hupfl, 30, 36 ff* 

Harran, oily of, 176, 180 L ; 
capital of Assyrians, 228 ; 
religion, 246 L ; comud^iott 
withNabonidiifl, 233 f.p 241 f.* 
244 f. 

HathoTi 63 

Hfibnrws, 179 0*; 1|3, 

266 

Herodotuo, 82* 92* 13 U 227| 
236, 243, 248 L, 252 f. 
Hezekiah, 215 
flit, town g 1, 120 
Hittitsa, Hi, 103 L 
Eouwbold-g^, 172 
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Hauw (prjv«te)i lfl9 CL* 175 
HuhniirL town 120 
Hiilwnii, town ofp i44, 180 
Human BBcrifitSp 34 
Hyk^oa kings* 3^ 194 L 
HymnA to kingap 113p llBp 133» 
149. 174 


Iftklizir-fllp of Kotallu* Ifll 
lAti'^Op Amb quoai. 214 
Ibi-Sin, km^ of Urp i4Tp 149; 
reign, 126 | Lojicifipticinfii 

133 

Idin-Dagmip kmg of lain^ I49p 
161 

Idolatry^ 170. 18 i 3. 
Duma-ilumi 183 t 
riiwbLitTiftp king ot Aas^tiAp 158 
Im-ditgiidp 02 I. 
Zhdo-EuropeBiiap 194 
Xonians* 226 
Iraq, 17* 23* 229 
Iron, 2D 
laaiobf 215 

labbi-Irra, king of Mup 126 3,, 
146p 149 

Iskms-Dagant king of 151* 
168 

IsbtoT. aOp 106. 201 
Imnp city ofp 5p 67, 87, 113* 123* 
IS7i ch. V* seoond 

dynany, 2021 Uwa* 140 j 
a^pturop 152 fi 

iHTWlp 106p 181 


Jaoob* 176 
Jaol* im 

Jamdat N&fF, 20 L* 24 
JohoToJi, 2W 

JenifialDoip 260 

Jewish trnditipotp 17G tSl f!-* 
254 f. 

Jo«eplii44* 176 L 
Joahim, Book of* 176 
Judsh^ 215 
J upitfiTp 262 


KsdcHhmati-E&rbo, IB f. 
Ka-kug* king of Ur* 96, lOO 
KumAiine* 12p 177*2541. 
Kandedanu. 226 
Kapiara* SB 

Kar-SharoAahf town of p 164 
KoflhtubilBp of KsEalLUf 161 
Karaite* dynasty* 98, 1TB* IBS* 
leOr oh. vli Kid oi* 202 1 
Ixiundaiy-atiQiLBp 23B 
KaaallUp city of* 95* 116, 126* 
14Bp 161* 193 f. 

Korkha* xrv^* 110 
Keeh* dty of* 10 
King-Liat* 5, 11* 37* 66 ffn* 74 L. 
9Bp 07* m m U4p 148 s 
on Bargnn, 85 
Kingg* Book of* 214 
Kingnhip* BLimarian ideiM of* 
4 U 96p 249 -p before ^ after 
FLo^* 7 ! extont in early 
times, 45 s king-worship, 
122 f. 

ICirkcik* town of* 120* 144* 180 
KMlp city of* 20, 71* 89* 148, 
160, 20Ss patnted pottery* 
Jg - plequa^ 33 s tablet* 22 s 
liwfr dynraty, 26, 39* 42 L j 
socond, 74 f .; fonrih* 87* 99 s 

flamitip popfulatkm,^ 66 * 

bmLding of Sargon H* 212 
Kiamar, dty of* 1S8 
Kitchan* in temple* 163 i in 
private houses^ 170 
Kudur-Lagamar* 178 
Kucfur-5labug, 157* 163 168* 

207, 237^ 23B 
£udciiir-Niinkhimdi* 128 
Kullah* elty of* 10, 107* 314 
Knngalxo, king of Babylon* 
151* 191* 198 a* 208 a* 

313* 331, 333, 330* m 340 
Kurdik statue of, 60 
Kut al-Amarah, 163 


Laban* 178 
Laboahi^Miirduk* 233 
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Ijkigtfflii. city of, ftS. M* G2, 
82, 108 L, 115, l|g, IflS i 

ancicrat S&gOp 10; eoHy 
32, 40, 69 ff., 7* ff., 
79 £L f round pedfinta], 33, 
Z^ i iablotfl, 02, IIQ, ]39; 
tatcr mJorH, 90 fL 

dty ofp 12 ; dynaaty, 5, 
S3. 113, 115, 123, ch. V, 
212, 214, 234 % kin g w befortr 
Flood, A ; lawif, 140 
Laws, 140, 153 f., 109 s \sw- 
Murt, 150 f.j 200 
Legends, IS,, 85 fl., MS, 174, 
243 

Letters, of kinga, 126, 159. 

18AL I of citixeoft, 219 
LibtttiDn, L30 

L-ibit-lshtsT. king of lein^ 153 ff. 
Liim-Oguiee, 52, 54, 50 
Literature, 103, 174 f. 

Lot, aon of Majw, 175 
Loirvro, Muaeuni, 102 
Lugslbando, god, 41 
Lu^-d&du, atatue of, 70 
Lugal-kiBga, 44 
Lu^-ki-gub-ni-Ukh, 77 
Lu^-kiaaL-ai, 77 
Lu^.MggiHi, 69 L, 8L 04, 115 j 
conqtl^ of Laganh, 75* 82 L, 
99 1 defsatfld by Sargon. 
90f., 99 
LtiUnbu, 113 
Lydia, 245 


city of» 120 ; dynjwty* 72 
Magic, 135, S54 
Manuhtuffu, 94 
Manufocturca, 141, 143 
Marad, city of, 119 
Mozduk, god. Bit 
Muduk-nJidm-akhe, 207 L 
Marduk^Bhapik-xAr^mati, 203 
MarfaBshi, land of, 117 
Mawheo. IBS f., 209, 211 f., 217 
Mashkan-fihabrlm^ tarwn of, 
153 L 


Medea, 227 L, 232 t, 249 ; can- 
qnsred by Qyrua, 243 
Medinine, 174 
Mcnalcsd^ 00 

Merodflch baladim, 209-217,22? 
Mctfl-anntpiiddB, fcmg of LTr, 
37, 39* 41* 43 ff., 55 
3Iea-ka]am-idmr, 39 
Meakem-Nannar, kbig of Ur, 
46, 55 

Mesopotamia, 120^ 145, 14S. 
194 

Mitaimi, kingdom of, 194 
Mcintb'namee, 128, 140, 237 
Moon csreeoent, M* 56i 64 j 
dkk* 92 L ; god* Kaimar 
and Sin. 

Moful, 205 
Muiiaiumad, 184 
Miiaeum, 239 
&Iueiyan< 18 

164 


Nnbanidua, king of Babyibn, 
79 f., 130, 133 0., 207, 222 L ^ 
reign and works of, 232—248 
Nabopolaaaar, kiPig d£ Babylon i 
158. 226 S,, 233 
Nabu'shiim-iddiim, 224. 239 
Nabu-rl'r-kenu-liahir, 2t6 f- 
Nohor* 176 
Na'id-Shomiuib^ 157 
Xamoa* poraonal, 113* 123« 

143 L 

Nanunaldmi* lOO 
Nonl, goiideeta, 128* 150 
Nannar (or Sin, mooii^ 

god, 3, 132 L, 136, 104, 167* 
20J, 237; Btatne, 150, 246 f 
woiahip at Hanan, 233* 
241 S., 245 
Niumi* 46 

Naplanttm* king of Lew, 
147 

Naram-Slo* S5. 90. 100* 121; 

inscriptione at tTr, 95 
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Xebudmdmz^r* 1+ 203* i 
n, 12% 100, 100, 243, 247, 
250 L ; teipi and works af p 
228-234, 230 

Nacbo* king of Egypt* 238 
XergoL. god^ 110 
Xorij^iBsar, kiog of Babylorip 
232 

Now-Ycftf l&stltral, 132, 203, 
215, 242, 245, 24B 
Nimrod, 181 IF. 

Nina* goddPRs, lOS 
NijMrvcli* 217* 225* 227,283. 243 
Nin-g^p mofm-goddcsap l92p 

173, 187, 223 
NingnMddinn, 217 f. 

Nlagfrtiu, god* 82* 108 
Kin-khursag, goddesa, 43, 48, 
50, 53^ 58, 02 L, 05, 72 
Nippur, city of* 3, 5, 23, 43* 85* 
M5f,* H8, 120* Itafp. 130, 
]44, 148, 154, I0S, 1B9, 208, 
2t2j. 214 ^ ATHiniffl ii Sa^ of* 
10 I tho T iimmal at* 45, 68 ; 
royal atatuesi 82* 01 ; oap- 
ttimd by tltuihiima, 158 
Niaaba, godilosa, 82 
Nur-Adad, Icing of Lorsa* I57i 
182 


OaniiQip 7 f,* 11, 22, 27 
Odokou, 8 

Omeno, 03 ; of biPtlM* 04, 127 ; 
ef the heavens, 128^ 237* 250 : 
of entwlE* 08, 107* 127* 130, 
218 f., 237 f.; omaa-te^La, 
174 

Omorka* L 
Opie, batth^ of* 248 
OracIO'godiii 237 

PaJeetinei 105i 215 
Pedestal* insdribsd olayi 224 
Persianp Gulf, IS, S3, §0* 08p 
104. 115* 180, 18S, 218 £ 
kings* 186, 243-254; tract 
against Nabottidns* 248 f. 


PHlip of Maeedoo* 204 
PhilistiftM. 100 
Fhoonloia, 80 

Flan of hmldJngS, 130, liS* 157 
Fi:iAting-somoOj 118 
Pottery* early painted. 14 f,, 
IS f., 24, 47 : of first dynoety* 
14, ID* 24 j t*area pejfriod* 173 
Pneste^oB, Icings^ daughters, 
02 L, 237 IF.p 248 
Property* tonnre of, 141 f.* 
160- robbery of, 211 
Pul^ king ol Asayrm, 200 

Qara Dagh* mountairie* 08 
Qumn, IS4 

Aawtmson, F^ir Henryk 
Religion, 34—37* 82 ff-* 92 f., 
132* 135 0,* 151 f.* 200, 223. 
231 f, 

Bun^Sin, krng of Leltba, L54 ^h* 
185, 107 if.* 172* 178 If., 

184 E. 

Rinmab^ king of x^gadep 94 5.* 
100 

8aVb* tnba* !ffl5 
Sagesj sovon* 0 If. 

Solte kingH, 220 
Soniarra, pottery* 19 
mmn, 57 

i^vETtiisu-iliiiui* Idiig of Babylon* 
187 fl., 191 f.* 190* 200* 208 
Sarai, 170 

Sardanapalltts* 2:20* 220 
Jargon* of Agade* 80, 88, 70* 
70 f., 84. 113, 150, 181* 243; 
history of, 86 ff*; bis 
daughter* 02 f,* 237 ; of 
Aas^iia, 209 ff. 

Saul, 37 

Sehootfl* 174 Lp 250 
geotpion-nmn, 35 f. 

Sculpture, early figures. 49 f. ; 
mlieis, 55 f«. 03* 135 ff.; later 
statues* 100* 102 f,* 1521.* 
173 
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Se^-thiniu, 228, 223 
SM-Inncl, 18B {., 193, td7, 204, 
209. 227 
Semuwmu, 243 

SemitM. wlniTla i]f, 111; Ian- 
RuagiB («Mr oito Akkodiaii), 
12, 67, 83f., 88. lllf.. 110 
SeiuiRcbBrib. 213-210, 22a 
SotboB, 82 

B ha l maa eeer UI, 63, 209 
ShaxuftHh^ nm-god, td4« 2^7 
fl bmn A fih -chinp-iiMa^ 217-221 
ShBmgar* «an of Aiukthp 100 
BhAT-gali-ahAm, 07^ 90 f., 121 
fcmg of OutheiLhi 97 
Shell MTvinfis. 30. 3J5, 30, 55 U 
01 

Sheeihbaz£Ar^ 250 
ShOoDUp trib«» 

Shintir, king ITS 
Shulgi. king of Ur, 1X3 f.t 
110 f!.* 123, 12S, 133 f,, 150, 
222, 235t 230 ; tomplo &t ol- 
^Ubaid, 47 j ofie of B^nitio 
InnguAgfl, 112 I fefiflt of, 140 
Shunjpp^ city of* 0> 9 I** 12, 
20 

Bickloe, baked day, 16 
Billi-Adad, kmg of Lana, 103* 
165 

Smti-Shilbak* 163 
Sbnimip town of* 113, 125 
Siq {Nuinor}* moon-god, 3f., 
237* 250 

Sin bnlBfm^qhi, (34* 220-226, 
235 

Sin-idinnAin* king of I^tvAi 
167,102 

Bin-tabni-uftirj 2IB-22D 
Sipiinr, city of, 0 f., 33, 86, 204, 
212, 234. 240 
Skull-tnesaiireiibenta, 111 
filnvesp 120 L, 140, 142 If.* 

245 

Snake. 239 1 door-EDoket, 223 
Stags, 50 L, 69 

StM, 131* 134, 190, 230* 235 t 
in private houaiii, 17 1 


Standard, pictorial mosaic, 
29ff., 40f, 

Stole of tbo VuItuioB* 29, 40* 71* 
78 

StoDo-implismentH* 16 L 

Stroeto* no 

Subartu* land of* 129,122, 144 

Swiar(ianb piwpicp 23 f., 42. 
84 I pbyai^ ^JP^w ^(1; latl- 
guagoand iiteratrom, 44, 103* 
]74p 256; cnlte, 206; Uws, 
140; boueeBi 169 fl.; tpoli- 
doiity* 110 i »i phiam 8, 
and Akkad* 42, 121 U IW, 
147* 165* 102, 241 

Sumn-ahtim* king of Babylcm* 
168 £!. 

Suzmt-iiiim, king of Laisa, 
159 ff. 

Samn-Ia-d* king of Babylon* 
161 

Suia, dty of* 74, 104, 117, 244 ; 
pottery* IB; imrier third 
dynaatyj 113* 125; captured 
by AohurbanipaJ, 128 

SotUL, tribee, 214 

Syria* 88, 104* 116. 121. 1^4, 
IBO. 104 f., 203* 241; 

gawmon in* 179 j, Median 
rule of* 233* 243 fl. 


Tablste* of dfiHtiny* 52: bijainflaB 
tablBia, 114, 110* 119!,, 126, 
J32, 137* 130E.* 144, 160, 
156 £f.* 239; of Lama and 
Babylon* 166 f.* 174, 187 ; 
Kaafiito* 207; New-Baby- 
Ionian, 241; Foraian^ 253 
Talmud traditiouB, 12* 181 ftw 
TommuZp 42, 85 
TauniH mountoma, 104 
Taylor, Mr. J. E.. 130* 134, 236 
Tell el-Muqayyor* 13Q* 236 
Tcliok. Ses Lagudu 
Tema, town of* 242* 246j 248 
Temenca* aacred area at Ur* 
139* 169* 199 f.* 220 L, 250 
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TeciAiit^f armer, titk of kln^ 4, 
101 , 

Tfl»h, 115 L, Idlf. 

ThAmter 1 

ThDtfam«e Hip king of Eg^ptr 
IM 

Tidol^ luD^ of nationB^ I7& 
Tidnu, 124 

Tiglath^pileacr I, 203, 207, 20i ; 
XUp 209 L 

Tigrifip TivBTt 23p 20p lit S3j 09f 
ICWp llflf,. 120,124,143, m. 
147, laoL, 102, im, 1041.1 
204, 210 f., 245 

TiELgAD, king of Gtiiitimi 100 f., 

too 

Tmdo, 28, 30, BO. 02, 1031*, 
114 Lp 1181,, 121, m 100. 
103, 105 

Tudkhalia, king of Hittitea, 17fl 
Tukolii'Bnuna I* 202p 200 
Tummolp at Nipprur, 45* 66 
TurkeatBu, pott^ from, 10 
Tntulit town afi 126 


mbaf'Tutu, 26 

UkiiBhp 82 

Umma, oiW of, 60, 71, T8i 86, 
82f.. Olf., 04L, ll6p m 
Ur-Bau, 81, 00 ff* 

Urbillum^ town ol, 117 
tTr-^urta, king of IMn^ 140i 
154 

Ur-llbaba, king of KkK 861., 
DO 

Ur-Nammu. king of Ur, lOD ff., 
ilOp 122. 133 i!., 222, 235p 
256 ^ rmgA of, 114 1.; atolo 
of, 120, 135 ft, 144, 149 
Ur^Nina, 40, 60 ft, 76. 80. DO 
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Ur-Nmgiiaii* aon or Dttdw, t06^ 

144 

Umkagiw, king of Lagoah, DOj 

72. 76, 82 

Uta-hegkl, king Ckf Ereoh, 
106 ftp 108ft s title nf, 116, 
122 

Wanid'Sin* king of Laraa, 

165 f,p 179 

Wells, 168, 231, 238 f* 

Woolley* Mf. C. L., 47 
Wonlup of kini^p 122 £.i 174 
Writing, cnoBifoTm, 21 f. ; do- 
Telopment* 28 1 ns tairt of 
age* 39. 60 ft, 77; of Ak- 
kadiADp 66 f., 861 Agede 

pericMip 03 

Xenepbon, 343 

yUax^r king of Persia^ 254 

YakiUp tribe* 205, 360, £1T, 
237 y distriotp 211 
Yako-atoTj 128 

Zab* Uppw* 110 
Zebnm, king of Babylon^ 163 
ZambuL, king af labai, 163 
Zarikn. go^iemc^ ol Aibnr, IIT 
Zetubbabel, 250 

Zeu0p 2 

Ziggurrat, of Ur^ 46. 64^ 70^ 
120 ft, 137 f., 1501-* 166* 

166 L* 108 ftp 222 f., 230, 
240* 253, 256 i lofftared by 
Xabonidnsp 234 ft; a. of 
Eridn^ 162 y of Babylon^ 
228* 252 

Zbroaetrian religion^ 240 f., 254 
Zu. bird^god, 52 
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